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TO THE 


PARLIAMENTARY 

1’he government of this country has long and justly been 
considered the best among the nations of Europe; and 
the I'higlish peoi)lo have ever evinced a proportionate de-. 
siiTi for information in its proceedings. But in the earlier 
days of our constitution, we shall lind that much jealoiusy 
on the part of our rulers debarred the people from access 
to th(! national tleliberations. (Jueen Elizabeth, with a 
sagacity that derived no assurance from the precedents of 
former times, foresaw tlie mighty power of the press, as 
an (iiigine applied to state purposes, and accordingly 
aroused the spirit of her subjects, hy causing the first 
gazettes to be published in the year of the armada and 
D'Ewch’s journals of her parliaments contain the earliest 
reports of parliamentary debates. 

The first volume of the commons’ journals , comprises 
the debates from the accession of James the first, to the 
cessation of parliaments under Charles the first. The 
publication, in I7fi(5, of a member’s notes, furnished au- 
thentic debates of the session in KitJl. Eushworth, in his 
voluminous collections, presents us with many of the de- 
bates tluring the civil w;ir.s. Gray’s more regular debates 
succeeded, From these, until the tianes that followed the 
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glorious revolution in 1688 , we have no reports of parlia- 
mentary proceedings, interesting as they must have been, 
on which we can place any more reliance, than on those 
of Dr. Johnson, which, we shall presently see, cannot 
pretend to the character of faithful reports, however de- 
servedly eminent they are as eloquent and energetic com- 
positions. But the revolution was not immediately followed 
by a liberal diffusion of parliamentary intelligence, for the 
newspapers of William’s reign only give occasionally a 
detached speech. That sovereign scarcely allowed liberty 
of speech to the members of parliament themselves, and 
was fully as tyrannical in disposition as his predecessor on 
the throne ; but, happily for the English nation, he was 
tied and bound by the strong fetters of law. 

The stormy period that ensued on William’s death, is 
somewhat illustrated by Boyer’s Political State. The 
Historical Registers which appeared on the accession 
of George the first, may be considered as more faithful de- 
positories of political information than Boyer’s partial pub- 
lication. The spirited opposition to sir Robert Walpole 
excited an unprecedented anxiety in the nation to learn 
the internal proceedings of parliament. This wish on the 
part of constituents to know and scrutinize the conduct of 
their representatives, which to us appears so reasonable a 
claim, was regarded in a different light by our ancestors. 
But the frown of authority in the reign of George tho 
second began to have less power to alarm a people whoso 
minds were undergoing progressive illumination. A ge- 
neral desire was then loudly expressed for parliamentary 
information, which Cave sought to gratify by the insertion 
of the debates in the Gentleman’s Magazine. The 
jealousy of the houses, however, subjected that indefati- 
gable man to the practices of stratagem for the accom- 
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plishment of his design. He held the office of inspector 
of franks in the postoffice, which brought him into con- 
tact with the officers of both houses of parliament, and 
afforded him frequent and ready access to many of the 
members. Cave, availing himself of this advantage, fre- 
quented the houses when any debate of public interest 
was expected, and, along with a friend, posted himself in 
the gallery of the house of commons, and in some retired 
station in that of the lords, where, unobserved, they took 
notes of the several speeches. These notes were after- 
wards arranged and expanded by Guthrie, the historian, 
then in the employment of Cave, and presented to the 
public, monthly, in the Gentleman’s Magazine. They first 
appeared in July, and were perused with the greatest 

eagerness. But it was soon intimated to Cave, that the 
speaker was oftended with this freedom, which he regai'dcd 
in the light of a broach of privilege, and would subject 
Cave, unless he desisted, to parliamentary censure, or per- 
haps punishment. To escape this, and likewise to avoid 
an abridgment of his magazine, Cave had recourse to the 
following artifice. Ho opened his magazine for June, 1738, 
with an article entitled, “ Debates in the senate of Magna 
Ifilliputia in which he artfully deplores the prohibition 
that forbids him to present his I'caders with the consult- 
ations of their own representatives, and expresses a hope 
that they will accept, as a substitute, those of that country 
which Gulliver had so lately rendered illustrious, and 
which untimely death had prevented that enterprising tra- 
veller from publishing himself. Under this fiction he con- 
tinued to publish the debates of the British parliament, 
hiding tlie names of persons and places by the transpo- 
sition of letters, in the way of anagram. These he con- 
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trived to explain to his readers, by annexing to liis vohnm! 
for, 1738, feigned proposals for printing a work, to bo cnllial 
Anagrammata Rediviva. This list, and others from dillbr- 
ent years, we give in the present edition, though wo have 
rejected the barbarous jargon from the speeches them- 
selves. A contemporary publication, the London Mafsa- 
ziNE, feigned to give the debates of the Roman senate, 
and adapted Roman titles to the several speakers. This 
expedient, as well as Cave’s contrivance, sullicctl to protect 
its ingenious authors from parliamentary resentment ; ns 
the resolution of the commons was never enforced. 

The debates contained in the following volumes, com- 
mence with the 19th November, 1740, and terminate with 
the S3d February, 1742-3. The animated attempts that 
were made to remove sir Robert Walpole from adminis- 
tration, seemed, in Cave’s opinion, to call for an abku' re- 
porter than Guthrie. Johnson was selected for tluF task ; 
and his execution of it may well justify the admiration 
which we have so often avowed for those wonderful powers 
of mind, which, apparently, hade dcliajicc to all impedi- 
ments of extei’nal fortune. 

He was only thirty-two years of age, little accpiaiuted 
with the world ; had never, perhaps, been in cither hou.se, 
and certainly had never conversed with the men whose styk' 
and sentiments he took upon himself to imitate. But so 
well and skilfully did he assume, not merely the sedate and 
stately dignity of the lords, and the undaunted freedom of 
the commons, but also the tone of the respective i)artitf.s, 
that the public imagined they recognised the individual 
manner of the diflferent speakers. Voltaire, and other 
foreigners of distinction, compared British with Greek and. 
Roman eloquence ; and ludicrous instances are detailed 
by Johnson’s biographers, of praises awarded to Pulteney 
or to Pitt, in the presence of the unsuspected author of 
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the orations whicli had excited such regard' ! For John- 
son confessed, that he composed many of the speeches en- 
tirely from his own imagination, and all of them from very 
scanty materials. 

This confession he undoubtedly made from his love of 
truth, and not for tlie gratification of vanity. When he 
heard that Smollett was preparing his History of England, 
he warned him against relying on the debates as authentic; 
and, on his death-bed, he professed that the recollection ot 
having been engaged in an imposture was painful to him. 
That this was a refined scrupulosity the most rigid moral- 
ist must allow; but, nevertheless, it is matter for congra- 
tulation, that the liberality of parliament no longer subjects 
its reporters to the subterfuges which we have thus briefly 
attempted to describe. And a comparison of this age and 
its privileges with the restrictions of former times, may 
not be without its use, if, by reminding us that we were 
not always free, it teaches us political contentment, sug- 
gests to us the policy of moderation, and enables us to love 
liberty, and yet be wise, 

Oxford, Novemrkb, 1825. 


See Biwwfill, and sir Join) Hawkins, 
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DEBATES 


IN 

PARI.IAMENT. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, NOVEMBER 19, 17-10. 

PROCURniNOfl ,\ND DUHATE, WITH HK(Uia) TO TUB lULI, FOR 
I’ROmBlTlISIJ TUB HXVORTATION OF CORN, ETC. 

On the fir.st day oC the .session, his majesty, in his speech 
from the throne, rocommendod to parliament to consider 
of some ffood law to prevent the growing' mischief of the 
exportation of corn to foreign countries. 

On the fourth day, a bill for preventing, for a limited time, 
the exportation, etc. ■was read a first time in the house 
of commons, and the question put, whether it should be 
printed, which passed in the negative. 

This day the agent for the colonies of Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey, presented a petition against the said corn 
bill, which was referred to the committee. 

Another petition was also presented by the agent for the 
colony of Connecticut, in New England, setting fortli 
that the chief trade of that colony arose from supplying 
other British colonies with coni, so that unless that 
colony be excepted from the restraints intended by this 
hill, both that and those which are supplied by it will be 
reduced to great distress, and praying, therefore, that 
.such exception may be allowed. 

The allegations in this petition were conlirmed by another, 
from one of the provinces supplied by the colony of Con- 
necticut. . 

Another petition was presented by the agent for South Ca- 
rolina, setting forth, that unless the rice produced in that 
von. r. B 
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province wore allowed to he exported, llni eolonv nnist 
bo ruined by the irretrievable loss oftludr vvhol<5 trade', 
as the countries now supplied from thericu^ inijij^'bt easily 
procure rice from tlio French sotihunents, alr<*ady too 
much their rivals in trade. 

This petition was supported by another, on’er(ul at iln^ sanu^ 
time by the merchants of Bristol. 

A petition was likewise presented by the a^vnt for tlu' 
sugar islands, in which it was alleged, thal if no provi- 
sions be imported tbitlior from Britain, they mnst, in one 
month, sutler the extremities of fainirn^ 

All these petitions were referred to tine eonnnittoe (or th<^ 
bill. 

A printed paper was also delivered to the mtunbtnrs, en- 
titled, ‘considerations on the embargo,’ which ennine^ 
rated many dangerous consequences likely to lu; pro- 
duced by an embargo on provisions, and suggostial that 
it was no better than a wicked sohemo for privfdc profit, 
with other reflections, for which tho papeu* was <l<Muned 
a libel, and the author committed to prison. 

The bill being read in the committee, produced the follow- 
ing memorable debate. 


Mr. PuLTNUY spoke to this onbet: — ^Sir, after all the 
attention which has been bestowed upon the bill now before 
us, I cannot yet conceive it such as can bonafit tho nation, 
or such as will not produce far greater inconvenkmcies than 
those which it is intended to obviate, and thorofons ns lliose 
inconveniencies may be prevented by other means, I can- 
not but declare that I am far from approving it. 

Our ancestors, sir, have always thought It the gt(nit l)UHi- 
ness of this house to watch against the encroaclnnonts of 
the prerogative, and to prevent an increnso of tho powtjr of 
the minister; and the commons have always been considered 
as more faithful to their trust, and more properly the repre- 
sentatives of the people, in proportion as they have consi- 
dered this great end with more attention, arub prosecuted 
it with more invariable resolution. If wo inquire into tho 
different degrees of reputation, which tho sovorul ussem- 
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blies of commons have obtained, and consider why some 
aro romeinbered with reverence and gratitude, and others 
nevcT mentioned but with detestation and contempt, we 
shall always find that their conduct, with regard to this 
single point, has prodneed their renown or their infamy, 
''riiose arc always, hy the general suflrage of mankind, ap- 
plauded as the patterns of their country, who have struggled 
with the inihioncc of the crown, and those condemned as 
traitors, who have either promoted it by unreasonable 
grants, or seen it increase by slow degrees, without resist- 
ance. 

It has not, indeed, sir, been always the practice of minis- 
ters to make open demands of larger powers, and avow, 
without disguise, their designs of extending their authority; 
such proposals would, in former times, have produced no 
consetpiences but that of awakening the vigilance of the 
senate, of raising suspicions against all their proceedings, 
and of embarrassing the crown with petitions, addresses, 
and impeachments. 

They were under a necessity, in those times, of promoting 
their schomos; those schemes which scarcely any ministry 
has forborne to adopt, hy more secret and artful and silent 
methods, by methods of diverting the attention of the pub- 
lick to other objects, and of making invisible approaches 
to tho point in view, while they seemed to direct all their 
endeavours to difleront purposes. 

But such, sir, hav(^ been the proofs of implicit confidence, 
which the administration has received from this assembly, 
that it is now common to demand unlimited powers, and to 
expect confidence without restriction, to require an imme- 
diate possession of our estates by a vote of credit, or the 
sole direction of our trade by an act for prohibiting, during 
their pleasure, the exportation of tho produce of our 
lands. 

Upon what instances of uncommon merit, of regard to 
the publiok prosperity, unknown in former times, or of dis- 
cernment superior to that of their most celebrated prede- 
cessors, the present ministors found their new claims to 
submission and to trust, I am, indeed, at a loss to discover ; 
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for, however mankind may have determined concerning' the 
integrity of those by whom the late memoruhle convention 
was transacted, defended, and confirmed, I know not tlmi 
their wisdom has yet appeared by any incontestable or mani- 
fest evidence, which may set their abilities aboviJ (|tu\slion, 
and fix their reputation for policy out of ilui r<^aeh of c<m- 
sure and inquiries. 

The only act, sir, by which it can bo discovered that tlu^y 
have any degree of penetration proportionate to tlunr (‘m- 
ployments, is the embargo lately laid tipon provisions in 
Ireland, by which our enemies have been tinudy lundonHl 
from furnishing themselves, from our dominions, with ne- 
cessaries for their armies and their navies, and our fellow- 
subjects have been restrained from exposing thoms<dves to 
the miseries of famine, by yielding to the temptation of 
present profit; a temptation generally so powerful as to 
prevail over any distant interest. 

But as nothing is more contrary to my natural disposi- 
tion, or more unworthy of a member of this houses than 
flattery, I cannot a(firm that I ascribe this useful expedient 
wholly to the sagacity or the caution of the ministry, nor 
can I attribute all the happy effects produced by it to their 
benign solicitude for the publick welfare. 

I am inclined to believe that this step was advised by 
those who were prompted to consider its importance hy 
motives more prevalent than that of publick spirit, and that 
the desire of profit which has so often dictated pernicious 
measures, has, for once, produced, in return, an expedient 
just and beneficial; and it has, for once, luckily fallen out, 
that some of the friends of the administration have disco- 
vered that the publick interest was combined with their 
own. 

It is highly probable, sir, that the contractors for sup- 
plying the navy with provisions, considering, with that acute- 
ness which a quick sense of loss and gain always produces, 
how much the price of victuals would be raised by expor- 
tation, and, by consequence, how much of the advantage of 
their contracts would be diminished, suggested to tho 
ministry the necessity of an embargo, and laid before them 
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those arguments which their own observation and wisdom 
would never have discovered. 

Thus, sir, the ministers, in that instance of their conduct, 
on which their political reputation must be founded, can 
claim, perhaps, no higher merit, than that of attending to 
superiour knowledge, of complying with good advice when 
it was offered, and of not resisting demonstx’atioa when it 
was laid before them. 

But as 1 would never ascribe to one man the merit of an- 
other, 1 should be equally unwilling to detract from due 
commendations, and shall therefore freely admit, that not 
to reject good counsel, is a degree of wisdom, at which I 
could not expect that they by whom the convention was 
concluded would cv(3r have arrived. 

But whatever proficiency they may have made in the art 
of government since that celebrated period, however they 
may have increased their maxims of domestick policy, 
or improved their knowledge of foreign affairs, I cannot 
but confess myself still inclined to some degree of suspi- 
cion, nor can prevail upon myself to shut my eyes, and de- 
liver up the publick and myself implicitly to their direction. 

I'heir sagacity, sir, may, perhaps, of late, have received 
some improvements from longer experience, and with re- 
gard to their integrity, I believe, at least, that it is not much 
diminished; and yet I cannot forbear asserting the right of 
judging for myself, and of determining according to the 
evidence that shall be brought before me. 

I have, hitherto, entertained an opinion that for this 
]>urpose only we are deputed by our constituents, who, if 
ihoy had reposed no confidence in our care or abilities, 
would have given up, long since, the vexatious right of con- 
testing for the choice of representatives. They would 
have furnished the ministry with general powers to act for 
them, and sat at ease with no other regard to publick mea- 
sures, than might incite them to animate, with their ap^ 
pluusoH, the laudable endeavours of their profound, their 
diligent, and their magnanimous governours. 

As I do not, therefore, check any suspicions in my own 
mind, I shall not easily be restrained from uttering them> 
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because I know not how I shall bonefit my country, or as- 
sist her counsels by silent meditations* 1 cannot, sir, l)\*t 
observe that the powers conferred by this bill upon the ad- 
ministration are larger than the nation can safcdy r<^pos<^ 
in any body of men, and with which no man who considers 
to what purposes they may be employed will think it con- 
venient to invest the negotiators of the couvetdlon* 

Nor do my objections to this act, arise wholly (Venn my 
apprehensions of their conduct, who are intrusted with ilu^ 
execution of it, but from my reflections on the natun; of 
trade, and the conduct of those nations who are most C(de • 
brated for commercial wisdom. 

It is well known, sir, how difficult it is to turn tradi^ 
back into its ancient channel, when it has by any means 
been diverted from it, and how often a profitable trallick 
has been lost for ever, by a short interruption, or leinpo« 
rary prohibition. The resentment of disappointed t^xp(‘c<a- 
tions inclines the buyer to seek another market, ami llu^ 
civility to which his new correspondents are incited by 
their own interest, detains him, till those by wliorn he was 
formerly supplied, having no longer any vent for their 
products or their wares, employ their labours on ot!nu‘ 
manufactures, or cultivate their lands for other pnrposoH. 

Thus, sir, if those nations who have hitherto boon stip- 
plied with corn from Britain, should find a mothoil of 
purchasing it from Denmark, or any other of the northern 
regions, we may hereafter see our grain rotting in our 
storehouses, and be burdened with provisions which we 
can neither consume ourselves, nor sell to our mughbours. 

The Hollanders, whose knowledge of the importunco or 
skill in the arts of commerce will not bo quostionod, are ho 
careful to preserve the inlets of gain from obstruction, Itmt 
they make no scruple of supplying their onomuss with their 
commodities, and have been known to sell at night those 
bullets which were next day to be discharged ngahmt 
them. 

Whether their example, sir, deserves our imitation 1 
am not able to determine, but it ought at least to be con- 
sidered, whether their conduct was rational or not, and 
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whether they did not, by a present evil, ensure an advan- 
tage winch overbalanced it. 

There are, donblh^ss, sir, somolinics such exigtiucics as 
require to be compli(ul with at the hazard of future prolit, 
but I am not certain that the soaixity which is (eared or 
felt at present, is to be mimbered amongst them; but, 
however formidahlo it may be thought, there is surely no 
need of a now law to provide against it: for it is one ot 
those extraordinary incidents, on which the king has the 
right of exerting extraordinary powers. On occasions 
like this the prerogative has heretofore opesrated very 
eflootually, and I know not that the law has ever re- 
strained it. 

It is, thcrefoiT^ sir, in my opinion, most ])rudent to do- 
t<innim) nothing in so dubious a <(uestion, and rather to act 
as the immediat<j occasion shall require, than prosecute 
any certain method of proceeding, or establish any preias- 
dent hy an act of the senate. 

To restrai*! that commerce by which the necessaries of 
life are distributed is a very bold experiment, and such as 
euco prodiKKul an insurrection in the cm()ire of the Turks, 
that terminated in the deposition of one of their monarchs. 

I therefore willingly confess, sir, that I know not how 
to conclude: 1 am unwilling to deprive the nation ot 
bread, or to supply our enemies with strength to be 
exerted against ourselves; but .1 am, on the other hand, 
afraid to nostra, in commerce, and to trust the autliors ot 
the convention. 

Mr. ‘PiUvnAM spoke next, to the following purport : — Sir, 
1 am always in expectation of improvement and instruc- 
tion when that gentleman engages in any discussion of 
national questions, on which he is equally qualified to 
judge * hy his great abilities and long experience, by that 
popularity which enables him to sound the sentiments of 
men of diflerent interests, and that intelligence which ex- 
tends his views to distant parts of the world ; but, gn this 
occasion^ I have found my expectations frustrated, for he 
has^inquired without making any discovery, and harangued 
without illustrating the question before us. 

He has satisfied himself, sir, with declaring his suspi- 
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cions, without condescending to tell us what d<‘.signs or 
what dangers he apprehends. (To fear, without heing able 
to show the object of our terrours, is the last, the most des- 
picable degree of cowardice; and to susi)ect, without 
knowing the foundation of our own suspicions, is sundy 
a proof of a state of mind, which would not b(^ apphuided 
on common occasions, and such as no man but a patriot 
would venture to confess.’ » 

He has, indeed, sir, ufitercd some very ingenious con- 
ceits upon the late convention, has alluded to it with great 
luxuriancy of fancy, and elegance of <liction, ainl must, at 
least, confess that whatever may be its ellecds upon tlic in- 
terest of the nation, it has to him been very benolicial, m 
it has supplied him with a subject of raillery when other 
topics began to fail him, and given opportunity for Urn 
exercise of that wit which began to languish, for waul of 
employment. 

What connexion his wonderful sagacity has dis(U)vtUHHl 
between the convention and the corn bill, I cannot yot 
fully comprehend, but have too high an opiruon of his 
abilities to imagine that so many insinuations an) wholly 
without any reason to support them. 1 doubt not, there- 
fore, sir, but that when some fitter opporhmity shall pr<i- 
sent itself he will clear their rosemblanco, and branch out 
the parallel between them into a thousand i)artkuilarH. 

In the mean time, sir, it may be proper for the house to 
expedite the bill, against which no argument has yet been 
produced, and which is of too much importance to bo de- 
layed by raillery or invectives. 

Mr, Sandy s spoke next, in substance as follows 
the bill before us, as it is of too great importaiuso to bo 
negligently delayed, is likewise too dangerous to bo pre- 
cipitately hurried into a law. 

It has been always the practice of this house to consider 
money bills with particular attention, because money is 
power in almost the highest degree, and ought not, there- 
fore, to be given but upon strong assurances tluit it will 
be employed for the purposes for which it is demanded, 
and that those purposes are in themselves just. 

But if we consider, sir, the bill now before us, it will 
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appear yet more than a money bill, it will be found a bill 
lor regulating the disposal of that, which it is the great 
use of money to procure, and is, therefore, not to be passed 
into a law without a close attention to every circumstance 
that may be combined with it, and an accurate examina- 
tion of all the conseqtiences that may be produced by it. 

Some of these circumstances or consequences, it is the 
duty of every member to lay before the house, and I shall, 
therefore, propose that the inducements to the discovery 
of any provisions illegally exported, and the manner of 
levying the forfeiture, may be particularly discussed ; for 
by a defect in this part, the regulation lately established 
by the regency, however seasonable, produced tumults and 
distractions, which every good government ought studi- 
ously t‘o obviate. 

By their proclamation, sir, half tlio corn tliat should be 
found designed for exportation was to bo given to those 
who should discover and seize it. Tho populace, alarmed 
at once with the danger of u famine, and animated by a 
proclamation that put into their own hands the means of 
preventing it, and tho punishment of those from whose 
avarice they apprehended it, rose in throngs to execute so 
grateful a law. Every man, sir, whose distress had exas- 
perated him, was incited to gratify his resentment ; every 
man, whose idleness prompted him to maintain his family 
hy methods more easy than that of daily labour, was de- 
lightml with the prospect of growing rich on a sudden by 
a lucky seizure. All the seditious and the profligate com- 
bined together in the welcome employment of violence and 
rapine, and when they had once raised their expectations, 
there was no small danger lost their impatience of disap- 
pointment should determine them to conclude, that corn, 
wherever found, was designed for exportation, and to 
seize it as a iWful prize. 

Thus, sir, by an imprudent regulation, was every man's 
property brought into hazard, and his person exposed to 
the insults pf a hungry, a rapacious, and ungovernable rab- 
ble, lot loose hy a publick proclamation, and encouraged 
to soiirch houses and carriages by an imaginary law. 
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That we may not give occasion (o violciiiM' ami injus- 
tice of tlic same kind, lot us oarof'ully consider the niea* 
sures which arc ])ro|)osod, hoforo \V(' d(dennine ujuni their 
propriety, and pass uo bill on this impcu tiint occasion with 
out such doliboration as may leavo us notliiiig to cliaiig<‘ 
or to repent. 

Mr. Earl li spoke next to this ctlV'ct : -Sir, uolwith 
standing th6 dangers which havi^ been repi’t‘sciitcd as 
likely to arise from any orrour in the prosecution of this 
great affair, I cannot but doclaro my opinion, (hat no delay 
ought to be admitted, and Ihiit not ovi'ii the st>coious pre- 
tence of more exact imptirios, and minuto consiilerations, 
ought to retard our proceedings for a day. 

My imagination, sir, is, perhaps, not so fruitful ns lliut of 
some other members of this house, and, therefore, they 
may discover many iuconvouienoies which I am not able to 
conceive. But, as every man ought to act tVttm his own 
conviction, it is my duty to urge tlm m>c('ssity of passing 
this bill, till it can ho proved to ims that it will [troduco 
calamities equally to be dreaded with the conse<ita>ncc‘s «>f 
protracting our debates upon it, equal to the miseries of a 
famine, or the danger ofouubliug our oimmieH to slon.' 
their magazines, to equip their lleets, and vietaal their 
garrisons. 

It it coidd bo imagined, that there was it» this usscmhly 
a subject of Franco or Spiiin, ssoalous for tins service of his 
prince, and the prosperity of his country, I slmnld exjuuit 
that he would summon all his faculties to retard the pro- 
gress of this bill, that he would employ all his ao|>hi.stry to 
show its ioconveniency and imperfections, and I'xlmiist his 
invention to suggest the dangers of haste j and tanduinly 
he could do nothing that would more effectually promote 
the interest of his countrymen, or tend more to tmfoeble 
and depress the power of the British nation. 

If this would naturally be the conduct of uu enemy, it 
is unnecessary to prove that we can only he safe by acting 
in opposition to it, and I think it superlluous to vindicate 
my ardour for pronwting this bill, when it is evident Uwt 
its delay would be pleasing to the Spaniards. 
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Mr. BuEREr. then spoke as follows : — Sir, if this hiw bo 
necessary at any time, it cannot now be delayed, for a few 
days spent in deliberation, may make it ineffectnal, and 
that evil may be past of which wo sit here contriving the 
prevention. 

That many contracts, sir, for the exportation of provi- 
sions are already made in all the maritime parts of the em- 
pire, is generally known ; and it requires no great sagacity 
to discover that those by whom they are made, and made 
with a view of immeiivSe profit, are desirous that they 
may bo executed ; and that they will soon complete the 
execution of them, when they are alarmed with the appre- 
hension of a bill, which, in a few days, may take from 
them the power of exporting what they have already col- 
lected, and snatch their gain from them when it is almost 
in their hands. 

A bill for those purposes, sir, ought to fall upon the con- 
tractors like a sudden blow, of which they have no warning 
or dread ; against which they, therefore, cannot provide 
any security, and which they can neither elude nor resist. 

If wo allow thorn a short time, our expedients will be of 
little benefit to the nation, which is every day impover- 
ished by the exportation of the necessaries of life, in such 
quantities, that in a few weeks the law, if it be passed, 
may be without penalties, for there will be no possibility of 
disobeying it. 

Sir John Barnard spoke next, to the following pur- 
pose: — Sir, I cannot discover the necessity of pressing the 
bill with such precipitation, as must necessarily exclude 
many useful considerations, and may produce errours ex- 
tremely dangerous ; for I am not able to conceive what 
inconvenieacies can arise from a short delay. 

The exportation of provisions from Ireland is at present 
stopped by the proclamation ; and the beef which was de- 
signed for other nations, has been prudently bought up by 
the contractors, by which those murmurs have been in a 
great measure obviated which naturally arise from disap- 
pointments and losses. 

There is, thoredbre, sir, no danger of exportations from 
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that part of our dominions, which is the chhif nuirki^t ior 
provisions, and from whence our onoinh^s hav<^ Inuui 
generally supplied: in Britain there is hvs.s dangc'r of any 
such pernicious traflick, both because ilu^ Hcur(‘i<y lu're has 
raised all provisions to a high price, un<l bvuuiuse nun*- 
chants do not immediately come to a tnnv inurktd. 

The bill, at least, ought not to bo pass<ul withottt n'gard 
to the general welfare of our Adlow-subjtud-s, nor witlunii 
an attentive considex’ation of those petitions which have 
been presented to us; petitions not produced by panic 
apprehensions of imaginary dangers, or distant prosptuUs 
of inconveniencics barely possible, but by the certait* t'ore- 
sight of immediate calamities, the total d(\strtndion of 
trade, and the sudden desolation of flourishing provlmuss. 

By prohibiting the exportation of rice, wo shall, sir, in 
one year, reduce the colony of South Carolina Indow the 
possibility of subsisting; the chief product of that (unintry, 
the product which induced us originally to plant it, and 
with which all its trade is carried on, is rice. With ri<*.e 
the inhabitants of that province purchaser all tlu^ other ne- 
cessaries of life, and among them the nmnufacturcts of our 
own country. This rice is carried by our nu^rchmds to 
other parts of Europe, and sold again for large profit. 

That this trade is very important appears from the num- 
ber of ships which it employs, and which, without lading, 
must rot in the harbours, if rice bo not excepted from the 
general prohibition. Without this exception, sir, it is not 
easy to say what numbers, whose stations appear very 
different, and whose employments have no visible relation 
to each other, will be at once involved in calamity, riiducod 
to sudden distress, and obliged to seek new methods of 
supporting their families. The sailor, the merchant, the 
shipwright, the manufacturer, with all the suhordiuations 
of employment that depend upon them, all that supply 
them with materials, or receive advantage from their 
labours, almost all the subjects of the British crown, must 
suffer, at least, in some degree, by the ruin of CttroUnu. 

Nor ought the danger of the sugar islands, and other 
provinces, less to alarm our apprehensions, excite our 
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compaswSion, or employ our consideration, since nothing is 
more evident than that by passing this bill without the ok- 
ooptions which their petitions propose, we shall reduce one 
part of our colonies to the want of bread, and confine the 
other to live on nothing else; for they subsist by the ex- 
change of those products to which the soil of each country 
is peculiarly adapted : one province allbrds no corn, and 
the other supplies its inhabitants with corn only. 

The necessity of expediting this bill, however it has 
been exaggerated, is not so urgent but that we may bo al- 
lowed time suflicient to consider for wbat purpose it is to 
be passed, and to recollect that nothing is designed by it, 
but to hinder our enemies from being supplied from the 
British dominions with provisions, by which they might be 
enabled more powerfully to carry on the war against us. 

To this design no objection has been made, but it is 
well known, that a good end may be defeated by an absurd 
choice of means, and I am not able to discover how we 
shall increase our own strength, or diminish that of our 
enemies, by compelling ono part of our follow-subjects to 
starve the other. 

It is nec<5ssary, sir, to prohibit the exportation of corn to 
the ports of our enemies, and of those nations by which 
our enemies will be supplied, but surely it is of no use to 
exclude any part of our own dominions from the privilege 
of being supplied from another. Nor can any argument 
be alleged in defence of such a law, that will not prove 
with equal force, that corn ought to remain in the same 
granaries where it is now laid, that all the markets in this 
kingdom should be suspended, and that no man should be 
allowed to sell bread to another. 

There is, indeed, sir, a possibility that the liberty for 
which I contend, may be used to wicked purposes, and 
that some men may be incited by poverty or avarice to 
curry the enemy those provisions, which they pretend to 
export to British provinces. But if we are to refuse every 
power that may be employed to bad purposes, we must 
lay all mankind in dungeons, and divest human nature of 
all its rights ; for every man that has the power of action, 
may sometimes act ill. 
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It is, however, prudent to obstruct criminal utlcmpls 
even when we cannot hope entirely to <lcleat ilu'in, ami, 
therefore, I am of opinion, that no ])ro%isions oiif-ht t<» be 
exported without some method of si'curity, by whi< li the 
governours of every place may bo assun'd that they "ill be 
conveyed to our own colonies. Smdi streurities will easily 
be contrived, and may be nfgulatml in a manner tlial they 
shall not be defeated without such haaanl, us tin' prolil timt 
can be expected from illegal commerce, will not be able to 
compensate. 

It is, therefore, sir, proper to (Uday llic bill so long, at 
least, as that we may produce by it the ends intemUul, und 
distress our enemies more than oursidves; tliat we may 
secure plenty at home, without the destruction of our 
distant colonies, and without obliging part ol‘ our lellovv- 
subjects to desert to the Spuniurds for want (tf bread. 

Mr. Bowles spoke in this manner Kir, the neces- 
sity of excepting rice from the general prohibition, is not 
only sufficiently evinced by the agent of South (larolinn, 
but confirmed beyond controversy or doubt, by the peti- 
tion of the merchants of Bristol, of which the justice und 
reasonablene.ss appears at the first view, to evto'y man ac- 
quainted with the nature of commerce. 

How much the province of South (Jarolina will bo dis- 
tressed by this prohibition, how suddenly the whole trade 
of that country will be at a stand, and how inumuliately 
the want of many of the necessaries of life will be felt 
over a very considerable part of the British dominions, 
has already, sir, been very patluitically ropresunted, and 
very clearly explained; nor does there need any other 
argument to persuade us to allow the exportation of rice. 

But, from the petition of tlio morcliantii, of Bristol, it 
appears that there are other reasons of «'qual foKus for 
this indulgence, and that onr regard for the inhubilaiits of 
that particular province, however necessary und Jtist, is 
not the only motive for complying with their retiuust. 

It is shown, sir, in this petition, that the prohibition of 
rice will very little incommode our enomios, or retard their 
preparations ; for they are not accustomed to be supplied 
with it from our plantations. We ought, therefore, not to 
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load our follow-subjcciri with omharrassmcnts and incon- 
vouioncios, which will not in any degree extend to our 
(‘uemios. 

It appears, sir, not only that a very important part of 
our commerce will be obstructed, but that it will, probably, 
1)0 lost beyond recovery; for, as only a small quantity of 
the rice of Carolitia is consumed at homo, and the rest is 
carried to other countries, it is easy to conceive that those 
who shall he disappointed by our merchants will procure 
so necessary a commodity from other places, as there arc 
many from which it may be easily purchased ; and it is 
well known that trade, if it be once diverted, is not to be 
recalled, and, therefore, that trade which may be without 
dilliculty transferred, ought never to bo interrupted with- 
out the most urgent necessity. 

To prove, sir, that there is now no such necessity, by a 
long train of urgummits, would bo superfluous, for it has 
boon shown already, that our enemies will not sutler by 
the prohibition, and the miseries that inevitably arise from 
a state of war, are too numerous and oppressive, to admit 
of any increase or aggravation upon trivial motives. 

The province of Carolina, sir, has already suffered the 
inconvoaioncios of this war beyond any other part of his 
nnijesty’s dominions, as it is situate upon the borders of 
the Spatush dominions, and as it is weak by the paucity of 
i\\(^ inhabitants in proportion to its extent ; let us, therefore, 
pay a particular regard to this petition, lest we aggravate 
the torrour which the neighbourhood of a powerful enemy 
naturally produces, by the severer miseries of poverty and 
famine. 

Sir Robuet Walfolr spoke next, in substance as 
follows : — Sir, nothing is more absurd than for those who 
declare, on all occasions, with great solemnity, their sincere 
zeal for the service of the publick, to protract the debates 
of this house by personal invectives, and delay the pro- 
secution of the business of the nation, by trivial objections, 
repeated after confutation, and, perhaps, after conviction 
of thoir invalidity. 

1 need not obscrv<^ how much time would bo spared. 
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and how much the despatch of nfiairs wotdd ho faoilitntod 
by the suppression of this practice, a practiot^ by \vhi<‘h 
truth is levelled with falsehood, and knowledge \vi(h 
ignorance; since, if scurrility and inorrinunit are to d(v 
termine us, it is not necessary cith<?r to ht^ hotu's* or wise 
to obtain the superiority in any debate, it will only be 
necessary to rail and to laugh, which one man may g<'- 
nerally perform with as much success us another. 

The embargo in Ireland was an cixpedient so necessary 
and timely, that the reputation of it. is thought too great 
to bo allowed to the administration, of whom it has been 
for many years the hard fato, to hear tlunr ludions censiirtul 
only because they were not the actions of othtu’s, and to 
be represented as traitors to their country for <loing always 
what they thought best themselves, and jun'haps sointdiines 
what was in reality approved by Ihost^ who <ippose!<l thenn 

This, sir, they have borne without mtudi uneasiness, anti 
have contented themselves with the oonscionsiu'ss of doing 
right, in expectation that truth and iut<‘grity must at las< 
prevail, and that the prudence of their condutd. and suc- 
cess of their measures would at last evince the justict^ of 
their intentions. 

They hoped, sir, that there would Ixi some occuhioas on 
which their enemies would not deny the expodiimeo of 
their counsels, and did not expect that after having btum 
so long accused of engrossing exorbitant power, of reji'ct- 
ing advice, and pursuing their own schemes with tla^ most 
invincible obstinacy, they should bo suppostnl on a smldim 
to have laid aside their arrogance, to huv<^ di^scended to 
adopt the opinions, and give themselves up to the dircclioii 
of others, only because no objection could bo mudt^ to this 
instance of their conduct. 

How unhappy, sir, must be the state of that man who 
is only allowed to be a free agent, when hu acts wrong, 
and whose motions, whenever they tend to the proper 
point, are supposed to be regulated by another ! 

Whether such capricious censurers expect, that any 
regard should he paid by the publick to their invectives, 
I am not able to determine, but I am inclined to think so 
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well of their understandings, as to believe that they 
intend only to amuse themselves, and perplex those whom 
they profess to oppose. In one part of their scheme I 
knew not but they may have succeeded, but in the other 
it is evident how generally they have failed. It must, at 
least, sir, be observed of these great patrons of the people, 
that if they expect to gain them by artifices like this, they 
have no high opinion of their discernment, however they 
may sometimes magnify it as the last appeal, and highest 
tribunal. 

With regard, sir, to the manner in which the embargo 
was laid, and the expedients made use of to enforce the 
observation of it, they were not the effects of a sudden 
resolution, but of long and deliberate reflection, assisted 
by the counsels of tlio most cxperieiiced and judicious 
persons of both nations; so that if any mistake was com- 
mittc^d, it proceeded not from arrogance or carelessness, but 
a compliance with reasons, that if laid before the house, 
would, whether just or not, be allowed to be specious. 

But, sir, it has not appeared that any improper measures 
have been pursued, or that any inconveniencies have arisen 
from them whicli it was possible to have avoided by a 
different conduct; for when any expedient fails of pro^ 
ducing the end for which it was proposed, or gives occa- 
sion to inoonveuienoies which were neither expected nor 
designed, it is not immediately to be condemned ; for it 
might fail from such obstacles as nothing could surmount, 
and the inconvoruencies which are complained of might be 
the consequences of other causes acting at the same time, 
or cooperating, not by the nature of things, but by the 
practices of those who prefer their own interest to that of 
their country. 

But though it is, in my opinion, easy to defend the con- 
duct of the ministry, I am far from thinking this a proper 
time to engage in their vindication. The important busi- 
ness before us, must now wholly engage us, nor ought we 
to employ our attention upon the past, but the future^ 
Whatever* has been the ignorance or knowledge, what- 
ever the corruption or integrity of the ministry, this bill 

VOL. i. c 
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is equally useful, equally necessary. question is now 

concerning an act of the senate, not ol tlu' ministry, aiul the 
bill may proceed without obstructing (uturi^ examinations. 

If the bill, sir, now before ns be so far ap|>rovcMl as to 
be conceived of any real benefit to the nation, it it can at 
all contribute to the distress or disappointment of our 
enemies, or the prevention of those <lomt\s1ic disturliancc's 
which are naturally produced by scarcity and misiTV, therti 
is no need of arguments to cvinci^ th<^ muH^ssity ot de- 
spatch in passing it. For if tlu^se eilects are to he pro- 
duced by preventing the exportation oi provisions, and a 
law is necessary for that purpose, it is certain that the law 
must be enacted, while our provisions ar<i yet in our own 
hands, and before time has \mm givmi for the exiHUition of 
those contracts which arc already made. 

That contracts, sir, arc catered into for <|uantitles that 
justly claim the care of the legislative power, 1 have been 
informed by such intelligence as 1 cannot suspect of di*- 
oeiving me. In one small town in the western part of this 
kingdom, fifty thousand barrels of corn an* sold by contrmd, 
and will be exported, if time be allowed for colhuding and 
for shipping them. 

A few contracts like this will he sullicient. to store an 
army with bread, or to furnish garrisons against the ilanger 
of a siege ; a few contracts like this will produce a con- 
siderable change in the price of provisions, and plunge 
innumerable families into distress, who miglit stniggh^ 
through the present dilOSculties, which unsucct^ssful har- 
vests have brought upon the nation, had wo not sohl tlm 
gifts of providence for petty gain, and supported our 
enemies with those provisions which were barely suflicitml 
for our own consumption. 

I have not heard many objections made against tlu^ in- 
tention of the bill, and those which were oHbred, were 
mentioned with such diffidence and uncertainty, m plainly 
showed, that even in the opinion of him that proposed thiuu, 
they were of little weight; and I believe they had no 
greater effect upon those that heard them* It may, there- 
fore, be reasonably supposed that the propriety of a law to 
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prevent the exportation of victuals is admitted, and surely 
it CfUJ be no question, whether it ought to be pressed for- 
ward, or to be delayed till it will be of no eflect. 

Mr. Faz AK ICRLY spoke next, to this eilect : — Sh% as the 
bill now under our consideration is entangled with a multi- 
tude of circumstances too important to be passed by with- 
out consideration, and too numerous to be speedily ex- 
amined ; as its effects, whether salutary or pernicious, must 
extend to many nations, and be felt in a few weeks to the re- 
motest parts of the dominions of Britain, 1 cannot but think, 
that they who so much press for expedition on this occasion, 
iu)nsult rather tliefr [)assions than their reasoti, that they dis- 
cover rather enthusiasm than zeal, and that by imagining 
that they luiv(^ already traced the effects of a law like this 
to their utmost ext(ujt, tlu^y discover rather an immoderate 
confidence in their own capacity than give any proofs of 
that anxious caution, and deliberate prudence, which true 
patriotism generally produces. 

There is another method, .sir, of proceeding, more proper 
on this occasion, which has been already pointed out in this 
debate; a method of exerting the prerogative in a manner 
allowed by law, and established by immemorial precedents, 
and which may, therefore, be revived without affording any 
room for jealousy or complaints. 

An embargo imposed only by the prerogative may be re- 
laxed or enforced as occasion may require, or regulated 
according to the necessity arising from particular circum- 
stances ; circumstances in themselves variable, and subject 
to th(‘ influence of a thousand accidents, and which, there- 
fore, cannot be always foreseen, or provided against by a 
law positive and fixed# 

Let us not subject the commonwealth to a hazardous 
and uncertain security, while we have in our hands the 
means of producing the same end, with less danger and in- 
oonveniency ; and since we may obviate the exportation of 
our corn by methods more speedily efficacious than the 
forms of making laws can allow, let us not oppress our 
fellow-subjects by hasty or imprudent measures, but make 
use of temporary expedients, while we deliberate upon the 
establishment of a more lasting regulatibn. 
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Mr. Campbell spoke to tho following' purpose ;- Sir» 
that an embarg’o on raerchundiHo or provisions may, upon 
sudden emergencies, or important occasions, h<^ imposed 
by the prerogative, cannot l)e doubted by any man whoso 
studies have made him acquainted with tlu^ extt'ntof tho 
regal power, and the manner in whiidi it has ho<m OKorfiui 
in all ages. The chief use of tho prerogative is to supply 
the defects of the laws, in cases which do not admit of 
long considtations, which do not allow limo to convoke 
senates or inquire into tho scntmnmtH of tla^ people. 

For this reason, in times of war tht' irnporial power is 
much enlarged, and has still a greater <'Kt<‘nt as ('xigoucies 
are more pressing. If tho nation is invadtul by u foreign 
force, the authority of tho crown is almost without limits, 
the whole nation is considered as an army orvvhi<di tin* king 
is general, and which be then governs by martial laws* l^y 
occasional judicature, and extemporary decrees. 

Such, sir, is tho power of the king on particular tnner- 
gencies, and such power tho nature of human atlairs must* 
sometimes, require; for all fonns of gov<?rnment are in« 
tended for common good, and cuIcuIuUhI for tlu^ tsstublished 
condition of mankind, but must be suspcndcul when they 
can only obstruct the purposes for which they wiTe 
trived, and must vary with tho circumstance.s to wlii<di they 
were adapted. To expect that th(5 people shall be con- 
sulted in questions on which their Imppiness d<q)ends, sup- 
poses there is an opportunity of coiimdting tluun without 
hasaarding their lives, their freedom, or their paHsoHMions, by 
the forms of deliberation. 

The necessity of extending tho prerogative to th<^ ex- 
tremities of power, is, I hope, at a very great distumui from 
us ; but if the danger of the exportation of victmUn be ho 
urgent as some gentlemen have roprosonted it, and ho fim- 
midable as it appears to the whole nation, it m aurely re- 
quisite that the latent powers of the crown should bo called 
forth for our protection, that plenty be secured within tho 
nation, by barring up our ports, and the people hindared 
from betraying themselves to their enemies, and*squandor- 
ing those blessings which the fertility of our soil has be- 
stowed upon them. 
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Sir Robert Wadpole replied in the following man- 
ner: — Sir, it is so unusual among the gentlemen who have 
opposed my opinion to recommend an exertion of the regal 
authority, or willingly to intrust any power to the admi- 
nistration, that, though they have on this occasion ex- 
pressed their sentiments without any ambiguity of language, 
or perplexity of ideas, I am in doubt whether I do not 
mistake their meaning, and cannot, without hesitation and 
uncertainty, propose the motion to which all their argu- 
ments seem necessarily to conduct me; arguments of which 
1 do not deny the force, and which I shall not attempt to 
invalidate by slight objections, when I am convinced, in 
general, of their reasonableness and truth. 

The necessity of that despatch which 1 have endeavoured 
to recommend, is not only universally admitted, but af- 
firmed to bo so pressing, that it cannot wait for the solem- 
nity of debates, or the commoii forms of passing laws. 
The danger which is every moment increasing, requires, 
in the opinion of these gentlemen, to be obviated by extra- 
ordinary measures, and that pernicious commerce, which 
threatens the distress of the community, is to be restrained 
by an immediate act of the prerogative. 

If this bo the opinion of the house, it will be necessary 
to lay it before his majesty, by a regular address, that the 
nation may be convinced of the necessity of such extraor- 
dinary precautions, and that the embargo may be imposed, 
at once, with the expedition peculiar to dospotick power, 
and the authority whicli can be conferred only by senatorial 
sanctions. 

Whether this is the intention of the members, from 
whose declarations I have deduced it, can only bo disco- 
vered by themselves, who, if they have any other scheme 
in view, must explain it in clearer terms, that the house may 
deliberate upon it, and reject or adopt it, according to its 
conformity to the laws of our country, and to the present 
state of our afllairs. 

Mr. PuDTENKY spoke thus : — Sir, whatever nxay be the 
meaning of other gentlemen, who must undoubtedly be left 
at full liberty to explain their own expressions, I will freely 
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declare, that I am siiiflicicntly imdorstood by tho right 
honourable gentleman, and that, in my opiniotE no romody 
can be applied to the present distemper of tln^ naiioiE a <lis- 
temper by which it is hourly pining away, by whi<*h its vi- 
tals are impaired, and the nocuEssary nonrislmumt witinlrawn 
from it, that will operate with snUlciimt (dlicaey and h\hhhI, 
except an embargo be imposed by the prerogalive. 

That this opinion, if x'Occived by the housis must be (Iu^ 
subject of an address, is in itself man ifesi, ami the reason 
for which an embargo is recpiired, proves that an ad<lr('SH 
ought not to bo delayed. 

I cannot omit this opportunity of remarking, bow plainly 
it must now appear that many of us hav<‘ he<»a unjustly 
charged with obstructing the progress of the bill for penfe 
cious purposes, with views of raising diseordents in tlu^ na- 
tion, of exposing the administration to pnbliidc hatrtMl, of 
obstructing the measures of the government, or himlering 
the success of the war, when we have receded IVom <mr 
general principles, and suspended the inflmmcts of our 
established maxims, for the sake of facilitating an expe- 
dient which may promote th<i general a<lvantag(S by n? 
commending his majesty to the atlections of his people, 

Mr. Pei.ham here replied, to this efltmt Sir, I mn Ibr 
from blaming any gentleman for ass(n*ting, on all (UMuisions, 
the integrity of his designs, or displayitjg I, he numonubliN 
ness of his conduct ; and of what I do not disupprovc^ I 
shall not decline the imitation. 

It is not uncommon, in the heat of opposition, while each 
man is convinced of his own honesty, and strongly pi‘r« 
suaded of the truth of his own positions, to hear omit pmdy 
accused by the other of designs detrimetUal to tlxo pul)liek 
interest, of protracting debates by artful delays, of strug* 
glirig against their own conviction, and of obscuring known 
truth by objections which discover themselves to be without 
force. 

These accusations, which are on both sides frequent, are, 
I hope, on both sides generally false ; at leant, it must appeal 
on this occasion, that those who press the bill had no views 
of strengthening their party by a victory, of wearying tlieir 
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opi)onents by obstinacy, or of promoting any -private pur- 
poses by a now law ; since an expedient, by which time 
may bo gained, and the avowed end of hastening this ne- 
cessary bill secured, is no sooner proposed on one part, 
than received on the other. 

At the close ol' the debate, a forni of an address was pro- 
posed by Mr. Cluttorbuck ; which, being approved by 
the house, was presented to his majesty : and an embargo 
was laid on all provisions accordingly. 

On the 17th day of sitting the house proceeded on tlie bill 
for preventing exportation ; and ordered an account of 
the corn which had been exported for six years last past 
to b(i laid before the committee. 

The houst! also addretssed his majesty to take oil' tln^ em- 
bargo on ships huhm with fish or rice, which his majesty 
had before ordered to be done. 

On the 2 1st the corn bill was again the subject of deli- 
beration, and some amondm<;nts were oll’erod by Mr. 
Sandys, containing not only exceptions of rice and fish, 
which luid bo<m before admitted, but likewise of butter, 
as a perishable commodity, which, if it wore not allowed 
to bo exported, would corrupt and become u8olo.ss in a 
short time. 

Ho proposed, likewise, that the two islands of Jersey and 
Guernsey might continue to be supplied, with certain 
restrictions, from the port of Southampton. 

It was proposed, likewise, in favour of some other colonies, 
that they might receive provisions from Britain, lest 
there should bo a necessity for the inhabitants of those 
provinces to abandon their settlements. 

The penalties of this law, and the manner in which they 
should be recovered and applied, were likewise settled 
on this day. 
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The consideration of tho corn bill wa,‘4 rosuiiiod ; and it 
was particularly (bibatod from what time it slioidd 
commence, which some of (b<i iiKauIaTs were iiMdinod 
to fix on the Dth day of the sosNioii, on which oeciwion 
Mr, Campbell spoke as follows: 

Sir, that tho laws may bo observed by tlm nation with- 
out daily viohmee and porpcdual ct>mi»ul.sion, that onr 
determination, s may In? rocedved with n-verence, aial the 
regulations which we establish «!onlirined by the <'oncnr- 
rence of our constituents, it is necessary that we endeu- 
vour to preserve their esteem, and eotivIne(‘ them that the 
pabliok prosperity may bo .safely trn.sted in our bunds. 

This confidence is to be gained as well in high stations, 
as in lower conditions, by large asseiiiblies, ns by indi- 
viduals, only by a constant practice of justice, and fre- 
quent exertion of .suporiour wisdom. When any mini finds 
his friend oppressive and malicious, Ins naturally witlidruws 
his affections from him; when he ob.serves him advancing 
absurd opinions, and adhering to them with ob,stitmcy in- 
capable of conviction, ho falls unavoidably into a tlistriist 
of his understanding, and no longer pays any del'erence to 
his advice, or considers his conduct as werrthy of iinitnlion. 

In the same manner, sir, if tho legislutivts powt'rs slmll, 
in making laws, discover that tlic'y regard any luolives 
before the advantage of their country, or that they juirsue 
the publiok good by measures inadequatts and ill-concerted, 
what can be expected from tho people, but that they shonbl 
set up their own judgment in opposition to that of their 
governoufs, make themselves tho arbiters in all doubtful 
questions, and obey or disregard tho laws at diHoretion ? 

If this danger may arLse from laws injudiciously drawn 
up, it may surely be apprehended from a compliance witi» 
this proposal ; a proposal that tho operation of tlie law 

should commence eleven days before the law itself is in 
being. 
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I have, hitherto, sir, regarded it as a principle equally 
true in politicks as in philosophy, that nothing can act 
when it does not exist ; and 1 did not suspect that a posi- 
tion so evident would ever stand in need of a proof or 
illustration. 

We live, indeed, in an age of paradoxes, and have 
heard several notions seriously defended, of which some 
would, not many years ago, have condemned their abetter 
to a prison or a madhouse, and would have been heard by 
the wisest of our ancestors with laughter or detestation ; 
but I did not expect that the most hardy innovator would 
have shocked my understanding with a position like this, 
or have asserted that a law may operate before it is made, 
or before it is projected. 

lliat whore tliere is no law there is no transgression, is 
a maxim not only ostablishod by universal consent, but in 
itself evident and uiideniable ; and it is, sir, surely no less 
cc'Tlain, that where there is no transgression there can bo 
no punishment. 

If a man may bo punished, sir, by a law made after the 
fa('.t, how can any imn conclude himself secure from the 
jail or tlie gibbet { A man may easily find means of being 
certain that he has oflended no law in being, but that will 
aiford no great satisfaction to a mind naturally timorous ; 
since a law hereafter to be made, may, if this motion be 
supposed reasonable, take cognis^/ance of his actions, and 
how he can know whether ho has been cxpially scrupulous 
to observe the future statutes of future senates, he will 
find it vesry dillicult to determine. 

Mx. Pelham rose, and spoke thus: — Sir, notwithstand- 
ing the absurdity which the honourable gentleman imagines 
himself to have discovered in this proposal, and wliioh he 
must be confessed to have placed in a very strong light, I 
am of opinion, that it may, with very little consideration, 
be reconciled to reason and to justice, and that the wit and 
satire that have been so liberally employed, will appear to 
have been lost in the air, without use and without injury. 

The operation of the law may, very properly, commence 
from the day on which the embargo was laid by his ma- 
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jesty's proclamation; which surely was not issued to no 
purpose, and which ought not to l>o disol>eyo<l uithout 
punishment. 

Sir John Barkaiu) spoke next, to this idlVrt Sin I 
cannot but be somewhat surpris<»<h that a genthunan so 
long conversant in national allairs, shouhl not yet have 
heard or known the (liner<mc<^ between a proclamation and 
a penal law. 

By a proclamation, his majesty may pix^vent, in som<^ 
cases, what he cannot punish; he may hiruhn* tlu' exporta* 
tion of our corn by ordering ships to he stationed at the 
entrance of our harbours; but if any shouhl t'seupe with 
prohibited cargoes, he can inflict no penalties upon (htun 
at their return. 

To enforce this prohibition by the saijction of punisl^ 
meats is the intention of the pres<mt hill, hut a prochi^ 
mation can make nothing criminal, and it is uujtist and 
absurd to punish an action which was legal wlum U was 
clone. 

The law ought, sir, in my opinion, not to crnumenct^ 
till time is allowed for dispersing* it to the utmost limits 
of this island ; for as it is unreasonubh^ t<^ punish with« 
out law, it is not morcj ecpiitahle ptmish bv a tuw% 
of which, they who have unhappily broken it, could have 
no intelligence. 

A future day was agrecid to. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, DEC. ii, 1740, 

deuate relating to a seditious i.apkh on the HAMlv 

KIND WITH THE <X>NSIDE11AT(ons ON TIIK liMlIAUOO ON 
PROVISIONS. 

Lord Thomson took notice ol' « pupor wiiidi ho hud hi 
his hand, and said he received it ut the door, whoro if 
was given to the members as they oaiao in, mid, com- 
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pluiriuig of it as au iiidigtuty ofiered to tho house, dcs 
sired that it might be read. Whmh being done, he rose 
up, and spoke in substance as follows : 

Sir, tho crime of exasperating tho people against their 
goveiTiours, of raising discontent, and exciting murmurs 
in a time of general danger, and of attempting to re- 
present wise and salutary measures, which have received 
the approbation of the whole legislature, as mean artifices, 
contrived only to raise the fortunes of some favourites of 
the minister, and aggrandize tlie ollicers of state, by the 
miseries of the people, is a crime too enormous to require 
or admit any aggravation from rhetorick, and too danger- 
ous to hope for any excuse from candour and lenity. 

To read or hear this paper is sufilciont for a full convic- 
tion of its pernicious teudtmcy, and of the malku^ of its 
author; a charg<5 not lixod upon particular expressions 
capable of a doubtful imnining, and which lieat or inadver- 
tency might casually have produced, but supported by th(^ 
g<moral d(^8igu of tluj whole paper, and the continued 
t(mour of the argument, which is evidently intended to 
show, that an act of government, which cannot but appear 
necessary and seasonable in the present state of our 
uflairs, an act ratified by tho concurrence of all the 
powers of the legislature, is nothing but a scheme of ava- 
rice to grow rich by oppression. 

Nor is this scsandalous libel written with more coafi- 
denc<5 and insolence than it is dispersed. Not content, 
sir, with vilifying the proceedings of the state, tho author 
has industriously published his calumny at our door: the 
time has been when defamation skulked in secret, and 
calumnies against the government were dispersed by 
whispers or private communication; but this writer adds 
insults to his injuries, and at once reproachovS and defies 
us. 

I beg leave to move, therefore, that tho house do con- 
sur<^ this paper us ** a malicious and scandalous libel, highly 
and injuriously reflecting upon a just and wise act of his 
nuijijsty’s government, and also upon the proceedings of 
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both houses of senate ; and tending to create jealousies in 
the minds of the people.” I also move, that th(^ author 
may be ordered to attend, to be examined at our bar.” 

[This was unanimously agreed to by the house. , The 
doorkeeper was called in, and, being shown the paper, 
was a^sked from whom he received li t who answered, that 
he believed the person who delivered it to him, was then 
detained in one of the committee rooms, upon which he 
was ordered to look for, and fetch him to the bar.] 

Mr. Sandys, taking notice that the person was already 
in custody, said, that he should be glad to know by what 
authority. It was not reasonable to punish first, and 
judge afterwards. 

Upon which sir William Yonck replied, that ho had 
caused him to be detained, in order to know the pleasure 
of the house ; and that he thought it his duty to secure so 
enormous an offender from escaping. 

Soon after, the doorkeeper brought the man in, when h© 
declared, upon examination, his name and his profession, 
which was that of a scrivener, and owned with great open- 
ness, that he was the author of the paper. He was then 
asked who was the printer, and answered that ho printed 
it himself. Which he explained afterwards, by saying, 
that as he had carried it to the printer’s, ho might be said, 
in the general acceptation of the term, as applied to an 
author, to be the printer. H© then discovered the prin- 
ter, and was asked, where was the original manuscript, 
which he said he had destroyed, as he did any other use- 
less paper. 

It having been observed by some of the members, that 
it was printed in one of the daily papers, ho was Uvsked, 
who carried it thither? and answered, that he carried it 
himself. It was then demanded, what he gave for having 
it inserted, and he answered that he gave nothing. 

[After many questions, Mr. Henry Archer desired that 
he might be asked, whether on the Friday before he 
was in the gallery ; at which some of the members ex- 
pressed their disapprobation, and the man being ordered 
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to withdraw, the following debate ensued upon the pro- 
priety of the question.] 

Mr. Sandys spoke first, in substance as follows Sir, 
those who are intrusted by their country with the autho- 
rity of making laws, ought, undoubtedly, to observe them 
with the utmost circumspection, lest they should defeat 
their own endeavours, and invalidate, by their example, 
their own decrees. 

There is no part, sir, of our civil constitution more 
sacred, none that has been more revered by those that 
have trampled upon other forms of justice, and wantoned 
in oppression without restraint, than that privilege by 
which every Briton is exempted from the necessity of ac- 
cusing himself, and by which he is entitled to refuse an an- 
swer to any question which may be asked, with a view to 
draw from him a confession of an olfencc which cannot be 
proved. 

Whether this great privilege, sir, is not violated ; 
whether the unalienable right of a free subject is not 
infringed, by the question put to the person at our bar, 
the house must decide. The punishment to which in- 
truders are subject by the orders of this house, proves 
that his presence in the house is considered as a crime, of 
which, as we have no proof of it, a confession ought not 
to be extorted by an artful and insidious question, of 
which he may not discover the intention or the conse- 
quence. Such treatment, sir, is rather to be expected by 
slaves in the inquisition of Spain, than a Briton at the bar 
of this house ; a house instituted to preserve liberty, and 
to restrain injustice and oppression. 

Mr. Campbell spoke next, to this oflcct: — Sir, I can- 
not but concur with the opinion of the honourable gentle- 
man, that, in requiring an answer to this question, we 
shall expose a man to a punishment against whom we 
have no evidence, but what is extorted from himself ; and, 
consequently, no knowledge of his crime upon which we 
can proceed to inflict censures or penalties, without the 
manifest infraction of our constitution. 
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It cannot be imagined, sir, that lie intends to (confess 
himself guilty of a crime of which no proof lias been 
brought, or that he will voluntarily subject hiinsell’ to 
punishments. It must, therefore, follow, that he is en- 
trapped in his examination, hy an artiliccs which, 1 hope, 
will never find any countenance in this house. 

Mr. Winning TON answered to the following purpose : 
— Sir, it is not impossible that the honourable gentlemen, 
having not lately looked into the orders of the house, may 
mistake the tendency of the question; I, therefore, move 
that the order may be read. 

[The order being read by the clerk, ho proceiuled.] 

It is evident, sir, that by the order now read, the serjiiant 
at arms attending on this house, may take into custody all 
strangers that shall be found in the house or gallery while 
we are assembled ; and that this order is not always put 
in practice, must be attributed to tho lenity of the house. 
But that this order extends to past ofiences, and subjects 
any man to impri.sonment for having been present in some 
former day, canuot be conceived. l'’or how fiir may such 
a retrospect be extended { or at what time, after having 
intruded into the house, can any man presume to consider 
himself as exempt from the danger of imprisonment ? 

Our order, sir, only decrees present piinishmewt for 
present offences, and, therefore, the question asked by 
the honourable gentleman, may bo insisted on without 
scruple, and answered without hazard. Let then tho 
honourable gentlemen reserve tlieir laudable zeal for our 
constitution till it shall be invaded by more important 
occasions. 

Mr. Sandys replied : — Sir, what victory the honourable 
gentleman imagines himself to have gained, or whence 
proceeds all ids wantonness of exultation, I am not able to 
discover. The question only relates to the interpretation 
of one of our own orders, and is, therefore, not of the 
highest importance ; nor can his success, in so trivial a 
debate, entitle him to great applause from others, or pro- 
duce, in a person of his abilities, any uncommon .satisfac- 
tion to himself. 
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But, whatever may be the pleasure of the victory, it 
must, at least, be gained before it can be celebrated ; 
and it is by no means evident, that he has yet any rinison 
to assure himself of conquest. 

His interpretation, sir, of the order, which he has so 
confidently laid before the house, seems to me to hav(^ 
no foundation in reason or justice; for if it bo an ollcnoo 
against the house to be present at our consultations, and 
that offence be justly punishable, why should any man bo 
exempt from a just censure by an accidental escape ? or 
what makes the diflerence between this crime and any 
other, that this alone must be immediately punished, or 
immediately obliterated, and that a lucky flight is equiva- 
lent to innocence ? 

It is surely, sir, more rational to believe, tljat the house 
may punish any broach of its orders at a distant time, that 
i( our censure is once eluded, it may bo afterwards en- 
forced ; and, therefore, that the question put to the per- 
son at the bar ought not to be asked, because it cannot 
safely be answered. 

Mr. PuLTifiNKV spoke next, in words to this elleet: — Sir, 
I cannot but conceive that our order may extend its in- 
fluence beyond the present moment, and that intrusions 
may be punished by the bouse on another day than that on 
which they were committed. 

I am so far, sir, from being of opinion, that, to make 
the execution of this order valid, the house must sit, with- 
out interruption, from the time of the oflbnce to that of 
the punishment, that if the gentlemen in the gallery were 
to be taken into custody, I should advise the serjeaut to 
wait till the house should break up, and seize them as 
they should come out. 

Sir WfLi.lAM Yokok spoke next, in the mannerfoUow- 
ing: — Sir, if any such punishment were now intended, 1 
should advise the gentlemen in (he gallery to retire, in- 
deed, but not to bide themselves like felons, or men pro- 
scribed by proclamation ; for as the power of seizing any 
man in the house is sufficient to secure us from intrusion, 
there is no reason to extend it farther; and penalties are 
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not, without reason, to be inllicted, neither lias the house 
ever coveted the power of oppressing* ; and what else is 
unnecessary punishment ? 

If, therefore, an intruder is not sei/.od in the act of in- 
trusion, he cannot legally be imprisoned for it. And any 
of the strangers, who now hear this debate, may retire to a 
very small distance from the house, and set the smjeant at 
arms at defiance. 

Sir Robeut Walpolk then spoke to tliis elfeot: — 
Sir, whether the question be proper or not, it siunns very 
unnecessary to debate ; because, however it bo answered, 
it cannot be of great importance : the man has already 
confessed himself the author of the libel, and may, there- 
fore, be punished without farther examination. 

That he is the real author, sir, I am not, indeed, con- 
vinced by his assertion, with whatever confidence it was 
made; for so far as his appearance enables mo to judge 
of his education and sphere of life, it is not probable that 
he should be much vci’sed in political iiupiirii's, or that 
he should engage in the discussion of questions like 
this. 

There appears, sir, in the paper before us, a more ex- 
tensive knowledge of facts, a more accurate attention to 
commerce, more artful reasoning, and a mort^ edevated 
style, than it is reasonable to expect from this man, whom, 
without pretending to determine the limits of his capacity, 
or the compass of his knowledge, I am, for my part, in- 
clined to look upon as an agent to some other person of 
higher station, and greater accomplishments. 

It is not uncommon, sir, for gentlemen to exercise their 
abilities, and employ their pens, upon political questions, 
and when they have produced any thing, which their com- 
plaisance for themselves equally hinders them from own- 
ing and suppressing, they are known to procure some per- 
son of inferiour rank, to take upon him, in publick, the 
character of the author, and to stand the danger of the 
prosecution, contenting themselves with the applause and 
admiration of their chosen friends, whom they trust with 
the important secret, and with whom they sit and laugh at 
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the conjectures of the publick, and the ignorance of the 
ministry. 

This, sir, is a frequent practice, not only with those wlio 
have no other employment, but, as I have suilicient reasons 
to believe, among* some gentlemen who hi^l^ seals in this 
house; gentlemen, whose abilities and knowledge qualify 
them to serve the publick in characters mn<;J[i supcriour to 
that of lampooners of the government. 

Mr. PULTKNEY answered in terms to the following 
purpose : — Sir, whether the man who confessed himself 
the author of the paper, has accused himself of what he 
did not commit, or has ingenuously and openly discovered 
the truth, it is beyond my penetration absolutely to de- 
cide; the frankness and unconcern with which made 
the declaration, gave it, at least, the appearance of trutli, 
nor do I discover any reason for doubting his sincerity. 
Is there any improbability in tho nature of the fact, that 
should incline us to suspect his veracity ? Is there any 
apparent advantage to bo gained by assuming a false cha- 
racter? Neither of those circtimstamu^s can be produced 
against him, and an assertion is to bo admitted for its own 
sake, when there is nothing to invalidate it. 

But the honourable gentleman, sir, appears to have a 
very particular reason for his doubts ; a reason, which 
will, I hope, have no weight with any but himself. By 
denying the paper to this man, ho gives rooin for conjec- 
ture and suspicion to range far and wide, and wanton with 
whatever charnoters ho shall think proper subjects for his 
amusement. An author is now to bo sought, and many 
diverting arguments may be brought by the dullest in- 
quirer for fixing it upon one man, or denying it to nnotlnm. 

Tho honourable gentleman, sir, has given m a bold 
specimen of this kind of wit, l^y insinuating that it is the 
production of some one of tho members of this house; a 
conjecture of which 1 am not able to find the foundation, 
and therefore imagine, that raillery rather than argument 
was intended* But let the honourable gentleman’ re- 
cpllect, that the chief excoUenco of raillery is pOlitetiOSii 
to which he has surely paid little regard, iu' supposing that 

VOL. I. T> 
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what has been unanimously coiulcmiuHl as u libol, has ono 
of those who censured it for its author. 

If I am particularly hiniod at in thin sagacious coujfUN 
ture, I take this opportunity of dochmng* that I am ctjually 
ignorant of the whole affair with any otlier g<'ntlcman in 
this house ; that I neA'cr saw the pa])(‘r till it was delivered 
to me at the door, nor the author till he appeanMl at the 
bar. Having thus cleared myself, sir, from (his asiHU'sion, 
I declare it as my opinion, that every gmdhnnan in the 
house can safely purge hims<df in tlu^ same manner; for I 
cannot conceive that any of them can liavt^ written a libel 
like this. There arc, indeed, some passag(^s wliieli wcndtl 
not disgrace the greatest abilities, and seme ina%ims true 
in themselves, though perhaps fallaciously applietl, and at 
least such an appearance of reasoning and knowledge, as 
sets the writer far above the level of tlui contemptible 
scribblers of the ministerial vindications : a herd of wrettdms 
whom neither information can eiilightim, nor nniuenee 
elevate ; low drudges of scurrility, whose scandal is 
harmless for want of wit, and whose opposition is only 
troublesome from the pertinaciousnoss of stupidity, 

“Why such immense sums are distrihuhal amongst these 
reptiles, it is scarce possible not to in(iuir<i ; tor it cannot 
be imagined that those who pay them expect at>y support 
from their abilities. If their patrons would rtnul tlndir 
writings, their salaries would (puckly las withdrawn ; for 
a few pages would convince them, that they can neither 
attack nor defend, neither raise any muifs reputation by 
their panegyrick, nor destroy it by tlufir dtdamalion. 

Sir Robert Walpolk then spoke in tla^ foUowijig 
manner; — I hope it is not expected, that the heat with 
which one class of our political writers have beeti uttacked 
by the honourable gentleman, should (mgugi^ me to tuuler- 
take their defence with the same eurnesluesH* I 
neither interest enough in the question to awaken njy 
passions, nor curiosity or leisure sufficient for such uii 
examination of the writings on each side, us in mau^Hsary* 
before the superiority of any author above his bretiireu 
can be justly asserted, 
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It is no part, sir, of my employment or amusement to 
compare their arguments, or to balance their abilities ; nor 
do I often read the papers of either party, except when I 
am informed by some that have more inclination to such 
studies than myself, that they have risen by some accident 
above their common level. 

Yet that I may not appear entirely to desert the ques- 
tion, I cannot forbear to say, that I have never, from these 
accidental inspections of thoir performances, discovered 
any reason to exalt the authors who write against the 
administration, to a higher degree of reputation than their 
opponents. That any of them deserve loud applausas, I 
cannot assert, and am afraid that all, which deserves to be 
preserved of the writings on either side, may be contracted 
to a very few volum<*s. 

The writers for the opposition appear to mo to lu^ no- 
thing more than the echoes of their predoc<\ssors, or, what is 
still more despicable, of thomselves, and to have produced 
nothing in the last seven years, which had not been said 
seven years Ixdbre. 

I may, ptudiaps, be thought by some gentlemen of each 
class to spcnik conUunpluously of tlmir advocates, nor sliall 
I think my own opinion less just for such a censure; for 
the reputation of controversial writers arises, generally, 
from the prepossession of their readers in favour of the 
opinions which they endeavour to defend. Mon easily 
admit the forcui of an argument which tends to support 
notions, that it is their interest to diffuse, and readily find 
wit and spirit in a satire pointed at characters which they 
desire to depress : but to the opposite party, and oven to 
thcjms<‘4ves, when their passions have subsidcul, and their 
interest is distmiled from tho question, those arguments 
appear only loud assertions, or empty sophistry ; and that 
which was clamorously praised, discovers itself to bo only 
impudence or low conceits ; the spirit evaporates, and the 
malignity only remains. 

If wo consider, sir, what opposition of character is 
necessary to constitute a political writer, it will not be 
wondered that vso few excel in that undertaking. He 
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that will write well in politicks, must at tlu^ same time have 
a complete knowledg-e of the (|u<‘Stion, and timt' to dii;‘eHt 
his thoughts into method, and polish his st>!e into ele*^ 
gauce; which is litihi less than to say. he mast at 
once a ma!» of business, and a man of leisurt' ; for political 
transactions ixvo not (‘asily uiuh'rstood, Init h\ those who 
are en^'nged in IIhuu, and the art of w rltin|j,‘ is not attain 
able without lon^' practi<n% aiul sedentary apjdicalion. 

Thus it happ(ms that political writin‘;s are {;eneratl) 
defective: for tln^y nw dn>wn up h\ men tmacquainliMi 
with publick busim^ss, and who can. tlu'refore, iuily anuise 
their readers with fallacious n'cituls. specious s(»phis(ries. 
or an agreeahlo style; or Iht^y are the hasty pnnluetions 
of busy negotiators, who, though they cannot htit excel 
the other class of writers in that wlucli is of most import- 
ance, the knowledge of their suhj<'ct, are yet rarely at 
leisure to display that knowdedge to udvuntngi% or add 
grace to solidity. 

Writers of tks latter sort upp^mr hut Sid<hmi, and mt»sl 
of our political papers arc llu^ amusiouents of hdsure. <m‘ 
the expedients of want. 

Whether the paper now before us is tlie priulma^ of 
ease, or of necossity, I shall not detinauiue ; I havi‘ 
already offered my opinion, that the man who <daims it 
is not the author, nor do I discover any rimson for cluuig- 
ing my sentiment; the cpiestion is a (luestion merely of 
conjecture, since neither T nor the honourable gentleman 
attempt to offer any demonstrative proofs of our o|dnion, 
If he has any to produce in favour of lus own notions, let 
him lay them before you, but let him always forbear in 
impute to me assertions whicli 1 never uttered, and he 
ware of representing me as declaring that I ladteve this 
paper the composition of some member of this house, 

[It was then debated, whether this otfemu^ should lu^ 
punished by the authority of the house, or r(derr(Hl to the 
cognizance of some of the courts of judicature itx West- 
minster hall, on which occasion Mr. Howe Hpoka us 
follows :] 

Sir, it is the duty of every part of the legislature, not 
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only to preserve the whole system of our government 
unuUcrod and unimpaired, but to attend particularly to 
th(i support of their own privileges, privileges not con- 
ferred upon them by our ancestors, but for wise pur- 
poses. 

It is the privilege of this house that we, and we only, 
arc the judges of our own rights, and we only, therefore, 
v-tin assign the proper punishment when they shall bo pre- 
sumptuously invaded. 

if we remit this odemder, who has attempted to debase 
the liouso in the opinion of the nation, to any inferiour 
emurt, we allow that court to determine, by the punish- 
ment that shall bo inllicted, the importance of this assom- 
hly, and th<^ value of tlu^ collective character of this 
house. 

It therelbre (jonccH'ns us, in regard to our own digtiity, 
and to tlui ])rivIl(^gos of our successours, that wc retain the 
cognizance of this crime in our own hands, in which it is 
placed by perpetual prescription and the nature of our 
constitution. 

[The house agre(ul to this, and the libeller was sent to 
,h(^ common jail of Middlesex, by warrant from the 
speaker.] 

Sir WlRMAM Yon«k then spoke to this efiect: — Sir, 
I mil pleased with finding that the malice and indooency 
of tins libel, has raised in the house a just resentment, 
and that the wretch, who, with a confulcnco so steady, 
and such appearance of satisfaction in his countenance, 
confess(‘H, or rather proclaims himself the author, is treated 
as ho <leserves. But lot us not forget that the same de- 
gree of guilt always requires the same punishment, and 
tliut when the author of scandal is in prison, the printer 
and propagator of it ought not to be at liberty, 

lias printer of the daily news is sundy the proper 
()l)je(;t of your indignation, wdio inserted this libel in his 
papt^r, without the fondness of an author, and without the 
tmuptution of a bribe ; a brilie, by the ludp of which it is 
usual to circulate scurrility. To this man the expense or 
labour of aspersing the government was recompensed by 
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the pleasure, and ho could not prevail on luius<*irto onut 
any opportunity of inccnsinj^; the i)oopl<^, and exposiiijij^ at 
once the whole Ic^j^islaturo to consun^ atul r<Md<unfd, 

Those, therefore, that have concurred in the imprison- 
ment of the author, will douhthss.s join with nn* in requir 
ing the attendauco of Ins ollicious a<‘coinp!ua% an<l I 
cannot forhear expressing* iny hopes* that he will not 
meet with kinder treatment. 

It is far from being the first ollence of his licmdious 
press ; and the lenity of IIhj government, by \vlu<‘h he has 
been so long spared, has hud no other eHect upon him, 
than to add oonficlence to his malice, and incite him to^ 
advance from one degree of iinpinlen<‘.e toanothm*. 

He has for several weeks persisteil in misreiiresimting 
the intention of the embargo, by letters prtdmuleil to Ih^ 
written by friends of the govornnumt who an* injured by 
it. He has vonhul his insiauutions hitlu^rto, as without 
punishment, so, as it appemrs, without fear. It is time* 
therefore, to disStuvl) his stumrity, and restrain him from 
adding oiu^ (adumny to another. 

Sir John Barnard rose up hm’eupmi, and opposed 
this motion in terms to the following ell’ect: Sir, tins eiul 
of punishment is to prevent u re|)etition of the same 
crime, both in the olfender, and in those who may Imve 
the same inclinations; and when that end is uccomplisfaul, 
all farther severities have an appearance rather of crindty 
than justice. 

By punishing the author of this libel, we have* in my 
opinion, sufficiently secured our dignity from any future 
attacks, wc have crushed the head ol* the cmdederucvi and 
prevented the subordinate agents from exerting their 
malice. Printers can do no injury without authors; and 
if no man shall dare to write a libel, it is not wuirthy of our 
inquiry how many may be inclined to publish it. 

But if the printer must necessarily be punished before 
the resentment of the house can be satisfied ; if it shall 
not be thought sufllcient to punish him without whoso 
assistance the other could not have offended ; lot us, at 
least, confine our animadversion to the present fault, with- 
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out triujinc^ back his life for past misdemeanours, and 
charging him with accumulated wickedness; for if a man’s 
whole life is to be the .subject of judicial inquiries, when 
ho sluill appear at the bar of this house, the most in- 
nocent will have reason to tremble when they approach it. 

Even with regard, sir, to tlie olfencc of which ho is now 
accused, somewhat may, perhaps, be said in extenuation 
of his guilt, which I do not offer to gratify any personal 
aHeclion or regard for him, to whom I am equally a 
stranger with any other gentleman in this house, but to 
prevent a punishment which may be hereafter thought 
disproi)ortioned to the crime, 

ft is, sir, to bo remembered, that he was not the original 
printer of the libel, winch he only reprinted from a paper, 
of whicli ho know tliui it was to be dispersed at our door, 
and in which ho could not naturally suspect any seditious 
or dangorou.s assertions to bo contained. It is, therefore, 
probabh^ that ho fell into the offence by ignoraiuio, or, at 
worst, by inadvertency ; and, as his intention was not 
criminal, he may properly be spared. 

Mr. WiNNlNGTON spoke, in answer, to this effect: — 
Sir, I cannot but think the honourable gentleman betrayed, 
by his vseal for the defence of this man, into some assertions 
not to be supported by law or reason. If it be innocent to 
print a paper once printed, will it not inevitably follow, 
that the most llagitious falsehoods, and the most enor- 
mous insults on the crown itself, the most seditious in- 
vectives, and most dangerous positions, maybe dispersed 
through the whole emjnrej, without any danger but to the 
original printer ? And what reason, sir, can bo assigned, 
why that which is criminal in one man, should be innocent 
in another? 

Nor is thi.s the only position whicdi has been advanced 
contrary to the laws of our country ; for it has been 
asserted, that ilie general character of an offender is a 
consideration foreign from that of his immediate crime; 
and that whatever any man’s past life has been, ha is only 
to be judged according to the evidence for the offence 
which is then the subject of examination. 
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How much tills opinion is coasistont with tlu^ prartiiHi 
of our courts, a very slight knowlculgo <)( their mrthods of 
proceeding will readily discover. Is any villain theri^ 
convicted but by the intluenee of his character f And is 
not the chief quovStion at a trial the past, coinhn*! of (he 
person at the ])ar ? 

Sir John Barnard rose here, and spoluHhus: Hii% 
I rise up only to answer a (piestion, which is, \vla‘tlu',r 
properly or not, put to me, ami hopi' the irrc'gularity will 
not be imputed to mo, by the housii, hut to the occasion 
which produces it 

1 am asked, whether it is not the chief <(ui‘stion a< tlie 
bar of our courts of justice, wliat is the charactiu* of tin* 
prisoner? and cannot but feel some amayaniHmt that any 
man should be so ignorant of common proccuulings, ami so 
much unacquainted with the execution of our laws, as to 
have admitted a notion so chimerical. 

The cliaractcr of the prisoner is never examined, except 
when it is pleaded by himself, and witmvssoH ur<^ produciul 
to offer testimony in his favour; that plea, like all othtu’s, 
is then to be examined, and is sometimos confutml by 
contrary evidence. But the character of a criminal, 
though it may be urged by himself as a }iroof of his in- 
nocence, is never to be mentioned by his proHiHUitor as an 
aggravation or proof of his guilt. It is not required by 
the law, that the general character of a criminal, but that 
the particular evidence of the crime with which ho Htunda 
charged, should be examined ; nor is his character iwer 
mentioned but by his own choice. 

Sir William Yongk spoke next, to the elfoct follow-^ 
ing:— Sir, to prove the malignity of the intention with 
which this libel was inserted in the daily paper, it cannot 
be improper to observe, that the embargo has been for 
many days past the favourite topic of this printer, and 
that, therefore, it was not by accident that he admitted so 
zealous an advocate for his opinions to be seasonably 
assisted by the circulation of his paper, but that he, doubt- 
less, was delighted with an opportunity of dispersing, sedi- 
tion by means of greater abilities than his own* 
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Nor can it be justly pleaded, sir, in his favour, that ho 
was encourajjod to publish it by the conlidence with which 
ho saw it dispersed ; for it was printed by him in the morn- 
ing', and not brought hither till the afternoon. I cannot, 
tliorefore, but conclude, that his intentions were agreeable 
to his practice, and that he deserves to accompany the au- 
thor in his present confinement. 

’'fho advocate, Campbell, spoke next, to this purpose : — 
Sir, 1 hope it will not be imputed to me as disregard of the 
governmeiit, or nogloct of the honour of this house, that I 
declare myself, on all occasions like, this, inclined to 
lenity, and think it necessary always to proceed by regular 
methods, aiul known forms of justice, not by capricious 
(lelerminatious, and orders variable at pleasure. 

I o[)|)()se(l the imprisonment of the man who just now 
api)oare(l at the bar of our house, and am still more un- 
willing to proceed to severities against another, who is 
criminal only in a subordinate degree. The loudest de- 
(jlaimers against those men cannot have stronger detesta- 
tion of falsehood and sedition than myself; but however 
llagrunt may be^ tho crimes, they may be punished with 
unjustifiable rigour, and, in my opinion, we have already 
proceodiul with severity suflicient to discourage any other 
att<imptH of tho same kind. 

Whether it will promote tho advantage of the publick, 
and tho efiicucy of our deliberations, to deter any man 
from the common practice of giving us information by 
dedivering papers at om door, must bo considered by the 
house. 

Nor is it less worthy of our most attentive inquiry, 
whether it is not more reasonable to prosecute this offender 
in the common forms of justice, than to punish him by any 
act of uuoontroulublo, unaccountable authority ? Whether 
it is not more reasonable to have him prosecuted before 
a judge unprejudiced, and a disinterested jury, than to 
act at once as party, evidence, and judge ? I have no 
desire, sir, of diminishing the privileges of this house ; 
and yet less would I contribute to establish any pre- 
cedents of unlimited power or arbitrary punishments. 
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The Attorney Gknkeal then spolui <0 tin* follow* 
ing effect ; — Sir, ■whence so much tenderiu'ss <*nn arise fi>r 
an offender of this kind, I am at a loss to disc()v<*r, nor am 
1 able to conceive any argmrnmt that can he protliu'ed for 
exempting^ from punishment the printer of a paper, Mhich 
has been already determined, by the vote of tlu^ hous<', to 
be a scandalous libel, tending- to promote sc'diiiiUh 

It has been, indeed, agreed, that tluu*tj ar<^ <-ontuitn*d in 
the paper some true positions, and soiuo passagi's inno<*<*nt, 
at least, and perhaps rational and Heusoimhle. Hut this, 
sir, is nothing more than to say, that the paixu*, nagifious 
as it is, might have been swelled to a grea(<*r dt*gret* of 
impudence and scurrility ; that what is already too lu*inou.s 
to be borne, might, by greater virulence, Inumme mori^ 
enormous. 

If no wickedness, sir, is to be checked till It has attained 
the greatest height at which it can possibly arrive, our 
courts of criminal judicature may be sluit up us ustd<*ss ; 
and if a few innocent paragraphs will palliate a libel, 
treason may be written and clispcrsod without <lang'er or 
restraint; for what libel was over so crowd<ul with sedi- 
tion, that a few periods might not have been selectt'd, 
which, upon this principle, might have Hecurml it tVom 
censure. 

The danger of discouraging intolligence from heing 
offered at the door of our house, does not alarm me with 
any. apprehensions of disadvantage to nation; for I 
have not so mean an opinion of the wisdom of thin aHS<‘in- 
bly, as to imagine that they can receive any ussistamu^ from 
the informations of their officious instructors, who ought, 
in my opinion, sir, rather to bo taught by some senatorial 
censure to know their own station, than to btj encouraged 
to neglect their proper employments, for the sake of <Uroct- 
iug their governours. 

When bills, sir, are depending, by which either the 
interest of the nation, or of particular man, may bo 
thought to be endangered, it is, indeed, the inconteHtabUs 
right of every Briton to offer his petition at the bar of the 
house, and to deliver the reasons upon which it is founded 
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^riiis is a privilege oi’ an inialiena})lo kind, and which is 
never to bo infringed or denied ; and this may* always bo 
supported without countenancing anonymous intelligence, 
or receiving such papers as the authors of them are afraid 
or ashamed to own, and which they, therefore, employ 
meaner hands to distribute. 

Of this kind, sir, undoubtedly, is the paper now under 
our consideration, of which 1 am far from imagining that 
it was drawn up by the man who declares himself the 
writer, and am, therefore, convinced of the necessity of 
calling the printer to the bar, that whatever the lenity or 
justice of this assembly may determine with regard to his 
punishment, he may be examined with respect to the real 
authors of the libel ; and that our resentment may fall 
u|)()n him, who has endeavoured to shelter himself by 
exposing another. 

Counsellor Oui) spoke to this effect: — Sir, I am in- 
cliiKul to believe, that the persons associated in writing 
and dispersing this paper, whosoever they may be, arc of 
no higii rank, or considerable influence ; as it is not likely 
fhat any man wlio had much to ha/^ard, would expose him- 
s(df to the n^sentinent of the whole logisluture ; but let 
us not for that reason exert our superiority in wanton 
puaisluncuts, or tyrannise merely because we cannot be 
rosisteil. Lot us remember that the same justice and the 
sanui humanity is due to the meanest, as the highest of our 
fellow-subjects; and that there is even loss necessity of 
rigorous measures, as th<^ attack is less formidable. 

But, sir, there is one motive to moderation that has 
seldom boon found loss efficacious than the consideration 
of the laws of justice or humanity. We ought to bo 
withhold by regard to our posterity, and even to ourselves, 
from any exorbitant extension of our privileges. Wo 
know, that authority once exerted, is claimed afterwards 
by proscription. And who knows by what sudden rota- 
tion of power ho may himself suffer by a precedent which 
he has concurred to establish, and feel the weight of that 
oppressive power which he first granted for the punish- 
ment of another ? 
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Mr. Howe spoko thus: — Sir, I am nlwjiVK unwilling' (d 
oppose any propo.sal ol' lenity and ('erboaniiici', nor linv<' 
now any intention of hcighkming tho guilt of this nmn liy 
cruel exaggerations, or inciting tlie lionse (o riginir and 
persecution. 

But let us remoinber, .sir, that j)isti(a( and mercy an' 
equally to be regarded, and wliilo we pi(y (he Colly of a 
mi.sguided, or, perhaps, a thoughtless oH'emh'r, let ns ntU 
suffer ourselves to be betrayed, by our emupassinn, <o 
injure ourselves and our posku'ity. 

This house, sir, has always olaiiiu'd uiul exerted (he 
privilege of judging of every olfemu' against ilselC, a 
privilege so long established, and so constantly exercised, 
that I doubt whether tho iuforiour courts of jmlieature 
will take coguiziance of an attack upon us ; Cor how can 
they venture to decide upon a qiuistinn oC sncIi import . 
ancG without any form or precedent Cor their proceed 
ings. 

There seems also to be at this time, sir, im uncommon 
necessity for teuaciousness of oiir privileges, wlu'ii, as 
some whispers, which have been wufhul from (he other 
house, inform tis, a motion has been tnude in terms which 
might imply tho subordination ofthi.s assembly, an assertion 
without foundation either in reason or justict', and which 
I shall always oppose as destructive to oiir rights, uiul 
dangerous to our constitution. 

Let us, therefore, sir, retain in our Imuds tho cogniwiiice 
of this affair, and lot the criminal either siiUbr his punish- 
ment from our sentence, or owe his pardon to (uir mercy. 

[It was agreed that the printer of the rluily i>uper should 
attend next day, when, being called in, it was proposed that 
he should be asked, whether ho printed the paper com- 
plained of. It was objected to, for the same reastm ns the 
questiou about the author’s being in the gallery, hecmise 
the answer might tend to accuse himself} and lie being 
withdrawn, a debate of the same nature tsnsued, uinl the 
question being put whether he should be asked, if h« be 
the person that printed the daily paper shown to him, 
which paper the house the day before resolved to oontain 
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a malicious and scandalous libel, etc* it was, on a division, 
carried in the uflirmative, by two hundred and twenty-two 
against one hundred and sixty-threo : accordingly he was 
called in again, and being asked the question, he owned 
that ho printed the said paper from a printed copy which 
was left for him with one of his servants; and being* asked 
what he had to allege in his justification or excuse for 
printing the said libel, he said that as ho had before printed 
several other things which he had received from the said 
pcjrson, which had not given offence, he inserted part of 
the paper in his news, and which he should not have 
inserted, if he had thought it would have given offence to 
the house, and that he forbore to print the remainder, 
having lieard that it had given offence. Upon whicfi he 
withdrew, and tlie house, after some debate, on a division, 
one hundred and eighty-eight to one hundred and forty- 
liv<j, not only ordered him into the custody of the serjoant, 
but resolved to present an address to his majesty, that ho 
would bo pleased to give directions to his attorney general 
to prosecute him at law* 

The first printer of the libed was also ordered into 
custody. This was on the 3d of December, but the next 
day pnisenting his petition, expressing his sorrow for the 
offence, whereby he had justly incurred the displeasure 
of the house, and praying to be discharged, he was 
brought to the bar on the following day, received a re- 
primand on his knees, and was ordered to bo discharged, 
paying his foes.] 

On the 12th, lord Barrington presented a petition from 
the printer of the daily paper, expressing his sorrow, 
promising all possible care not to offend for the future, 
and praying to be discharged. 

This petition being read, a motion was made, that the 
serjeant at axmis do carry the petitioner to some court 
of law, to give security for his appearance to the 
prosecution to bo carried on against him by the, at- 
torney general ; which done, that he bo discharged, 
paying his fees* 
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Sir WibiJAM Yongk spoke io this olloot: Sir, I 
know not for whut reason this enormons olVetnlrr is 
entitled to so much regard, or by what in(er<‘st Im^ has 
engaged so many, who, I doubt not, al)hor his crimes, to 
pity his sufferingvS. 

Had he been young and une,xp(n’i('nc<Ml, and S(*duce(l 
into the commission of this oHenci^ by arti(i(‘<^ or jx’rsuu- 
sion, his act might have been reasonably considi'n^l rather 


as an errour than a crime, and it might huv(‘ been prc^ina* 
to treat with lenity a delinquent mfitlu'-r obstinate nor 
malicious. 

But how, sir, can this plea bo urged iu fuv<mr of a man, 
whose daily employment it has been, for these two years 
past, to misrepresent the public moasun's, to <lispersc' 
scandal, and excite rebellion, who has industriously pro- 
pagated every murmur of discontent, and prt'servtul <*vt‘ry 
whisper of malevolence from perishing in tiu'. l)irlh. 

The proper judge, sir, of this adair, is his majesty's 
attorney general, who is not now in the Imuse. I am, 
therefore, for detaining him in emstody, and for referring 
the consideration of farther proceedings ugainst Itim Ut 
that gentleman, whose proper province it is to |)rostHmt<^ 
for the crown. 

Mr. Waller spoke next, to the following purpose; 

Sir, it is undoubtedly the duty of eveuy rrum to opj>ose the 
introduction of new laws, and methods of oppression and 
severity, which our constitution does not admit ; ami wlmt 
else is the mention of a prisoner’s character as an aggrava- 
tion of his present offence ? 

It is well known, 'and has been already asserted, upon 
this occasion, that in the lower courts of justice, though 
the prisoner may plead his character, in his own <hd\mce, 
his prosecutor is not at liberty to produce it to his dis- 
advantage, Even those who are cited to the bar for 
murder or for treason, are tried only by the evidence of 
that crime for which they are indicted. 

That this house is not bound to strict forms, and is not 
accountable for the exercise of its power, is easily granted ; 
but authority cannot change the nature of things, and 
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what is unjust i» a lower court, would bo in us not less 

unjust, though it may not be punishable. 

It was replied that this question had been before suflicieiitly 
discussed. 

The attorney general not being present, the debate was 
adjourned to the next sitting. 

On the next day of the. session, the lord Barrington 
proposed, that the adjourned debate might he resumed, 
and several members interceded for tlio petitioner, that 
he might bo released ; to which it was objected, that it 
was not proper to release him, unless an information 
was lodged against him, without whicli he could not be 
hold to bail; and tlic question being put, whether he 
should bo released, was determine<l in the negative. 

At the sixth sitting, the author of the libel, who was coiu- 
mittod to tho common prison of Middlesex, petitioned 
the house to permit him to implore pardon on his knees, 
and promising, by the strongest and most solemn 
assurances, not to olfend again, was ordered to bo 
discharged tho next day, paying his fees. 

On the forty-seventh sitting, tho printer of tho daily paper 
again petitioned the liouse, roprosontiug, that he most 
heartily bewailed Ms offence, that he was miserably 
reduced by his confinement, having borrowed money of 
all his friends to support himself, bis wife, and children, 
and praying the mercy of the house. He was then 
ordered to bo discharged, paying his fees, and giving 
security for his appearance to answer the prosecution. 

On tho eighty-fifth day, Mr. .George Heathcoto offered 
another petition for the said printer, and represented, 
that the fees amounting to oho hundred and twenty- 
one pounds, he was not able to pay thorn, that, there- 
fore, ho hoped the house would consider his case ; but 
tho petition was not allowed to be brought up. On 
which he remained in custody fourteen days longer, 
till the end of the session, and, tho authority of the 
senate ceasing, had his liberty without paying any fees. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, DEO. 1-11, ITfO. 

ON IKCORPOUATTNO Tlll'i NKW-RAISKI) MKA INTO Tlir. 

STANOINO UKCaMKN1\S» 

On the 4th of December, sir William Y<mi;‘e, se(*retarv 
at war, having presented to lh<*, h<)us(>. of commons mi 
estimate of the cxpiuise of raising tmi thousand men, 
the same was taken into consideration in a commit t<‘e 
on the supply, and uft<n' chdiato ngiannl to. At (he 
report of this procoiKling, on the I Ith, another debate 
happened on a motion that tho ncw-raisml imni should 
be incorporated into the standing regimmits, etc. 

As in these two debates tho argiummts (h<*f ,smm% 
they are thrown into one, to pnwmit uinu'ccssary rt'- 
petitions. 

Sir William Yon CJK opened the debate with respmd 
to what he had dtdivored in the estimate, afti^r tiu* nnnnuu’ 
following : — Sir, as this estimate has Imhui drawn up nftm* 
very accurate calctdations and curofnl inquiries, I hopi* 
that no objections will be raised against it, ami that the 
sum necessary for raising the new rogimentH will be vm'y 
readily granted by that house, which voted the \vur ne« 
cessary for which they arc designed. 

I hope it will bo admitted us some proof of frugulity. 
that this estimate requires less money than one that was 
laid before the senate in tho reign of king William ; for if 
it be considered, that since that time, the mHies,sarioH oi' 
life are become dearer, and that, therelbrcs all cxpotiHcs 
are increased, it will appear to bo the oflect of tlui cKactcst 
economy, that the sum required for the same service is 
less, 

I have heard, indeed, sir, that in conversation, the 
method of raising troops on this occasion has boon cen- 
sured as improper, and that in the opinion of some, wheats 
judgment cannot be entirely disregarded, it would be morn 
reasonable to add more men to otir regiments already 
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established^ than to raise new regiments with lu^w 
oflicers. 

The chief argument, sir, produced in support of llieir 
method of augmentation, is drawii from tiui necessity of 
publick frugality, a very popular topick, which never fails 
to produce favour and attention ; for every man is naturally 
inclined to hear his friend, and to consider that man as 
performing the ollice of friendship, who proposowS methods 
of alleviating his taxes. 

Frugality is undoubtedly a virtue very necessary to the 
happiness of the nation, and such as there occur frequent 
occasions of inculcating to those who are intrusted with 
the superintendence of publick disbursements, but I am 
far from thinking that this estimate alfords any opportunity 
for declamations of this kind, and am of opinion that the 
addition of new soldiers to each regiment, would, in 
reality, bo more (expensive. 

It cannot be denied, sir, that by atigmonting the regi- 
ments, there would be immediately saved to the publick 
the expense of the officers which are necessary in the 
method now proposed ; but it is to be considered how 
much the number of officers contributes to tlie regularity 
and discipline of tho troops, and how much discipline and 
order promote their success. It is to be considered, sir, 
that the most successful method of making war is un- 
doubtedly the cheapest, and that nothing is more ex- 
pensive than defeats. 

Tf by raising the same number of men under fewer 
officers, we should give our enemies any advantage, if a 
single party should be cut off, a garrison forced, an ex- 
pedition rendered fruitless, or the war protracted but a 
few months, where will bo the advantage of this admired 
frugality ? What would be the consequence, but tho 
same or a greater expense, not to gain advantages, but 
to repair losses, and obviate the effects of our former 
parsimony '( 

Tn private life, sir, it is common for men to involve 
themselves in expense, only by avoiding it ; to repair 
houses at greater charges than now ones might be built, 
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and to pay interest, rather than tho debt. Weak minds 
are frighted at the mention of extraordinary (dlorts, 
and decline large expenses, though sc^mrity and fntnn^ 
affluence may be purchased by them; as tender bodies 
shrink from severe operations, though they are llu' (‘ertain 
methods of restoring health and vigour. Hie (‘(Veets of 
this timidity are tlie same in both castes, evstate is 

impaired insensibly, and the body languisln^s by <h^gr(‘os, 
till no remedy can be applied. 

Such examples, sir, are frequent, and the folly of 
imitating them is therefore greater, for who wouhl pur- 
sue that track by which he has seen others led to dt'strnc* 
tion? Nor need vve search for remote illustrufioiis to 
discover the destructive tendency of anseasonuhle hm- 
derness for the publick, for I believe the whoh; history 
of the wars of king William will prove, that too close an 
attention to parsimony is inconsistent with great Uidiiove- 
ments. 

It may be expected that I, who cannot <iluim any n^gard 
in this disquisition, from my own (^xporiimoe, sluadd pro- 
duce some decisive evidence in favour of the method 
which I have taken upon me to defend ; this expectation 
I shall endeavour to satisfy, by alleging tla^ authority of 
the greatest commander of later ages, whom mdther his 
friends nor his enemies will deny to have been w(dl versed 
in these subjects, and whose success is a sullicituit proof of 
the soundness of his principles. 

The illustrious duko of Marlborough was of opinion, 
that the whole force of the French armies conHiKliul in tho 
number of the officers, and that to be always equal to thorn 
in the field, it was necessary to form our troops Hourly 
upon the same plan ; to this scheme he conformed in his 
practice of war, and how much his practice confirmed Im 
opinion, let Blenheim and Ramillies attest* 

As I pretend not to have determined myself on this 
question, otherwise than by authority, and, as I know not 
any authority equal to that of the duke of Marlborough, I 
cannot discharge the trust reposed in me by my country, 
any otherwise, than by proposing, that, on this occasion, 
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we agree to grant hi« majesty the sum calculated for rais- 
ing tlie now regiments, as I believe that method of aiig- 
mentatiou most likely to produce success in our under- 
takings, and consequently to procure a speedy conclusion 
of the war. 

Mr. Pui/VENKY spoke next, to the following effect: — 
Sir, 1 have been so long accustomed to the debates of this 
house, and have so often attended to the eloquence of the 
right honourable geatleinuu, that I am never startled at 
paradoxes, nor shocked at absurdities ; I can now hear 
with great tranquillity an harangue upon the necessity of 
' placemen in this house, upon the usefulness of standing 
armies, and the happiness of a general excise. 

I am no longer offended with facts quoted in opposition 
to history, nor with calculations drawn up without regard 
to the rules of arithmetick ; I know that there are persons 
in this house, who think themselves obliged to speak, even 
when in their own opinion nothing can be said with weight 
or with propriety; who come hither prepared against tho 
shame of confutation, and determined not to be convinced. 

To reason with such men, sir, is, indeed, no pleawsing 
task ; it is to fight with enchanted heroes, upon whom the 
common weapons of argument have no effect, and who 
must bo softened by a couatercharm, before they can be 
attacked with any prospect of success. 

There are some, however, of whom I am willing to be- 
lieve that they dispute only for truth, and inquire with the 
view of attaining a solution of their doubts. For tho sake 
of these, sir, I think it necessary to declare my sentiments, 
as I shall be desirous, in my turn, to hear their sentiments; 
but with regard to those whose opinion I know already by 
their posts, I should think it of great advantage to the de- 
spatch of publick affairs, if they would content themselves- 
with voting for their pay, without any ambition ol other 
service, or adding the praise of volubility to that of 
steadiness. 

Having this opportunity, sir, of declaring my opinion of 
the measures pursued in regulating our military prepara- 
tions, 1 shall not confine myself entirely to the present 
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question, but lay before the house my thouj^hts upon some 
parts of the establishment, which may, perhaps, requires a 
reform, and which are at least proper objects of considera- 
tion, though not absohxtely necessary to tlu^ determina- 
tion of our opinion upon the present motion. 

I have long ago, sir, declared, what, ther^dbns it is 
scarcely of any use to repeat, that I know not any advan* 
tage to be hoped from a standing army, nor can <lise(^v<jr 
why the ablest and most vigorous of the inhal)itants of 
this kingdom should be seduced from the loom, tlu? anvil 
and the plough, only to live at case upoii the labotir of in- 
dustry, only to insult their landlords, and roh the larnu'rs, 
I never could find why any body of men should he extnnpi 
from the common labour of social duties, or why they 
should be supported by a commmfity, who contribute 
neither to its honour nor its defence. 

I doubt not, sir, but I shall hear, on this occasion, of 
the service of our troops in the suppression of riots; we 
shall be told, by the next pompous orator who shall rise up 
in defence of the army, that they have oftem (liH])<u‘sod tlu^ 
smugglers; that the colliers have been driven down by tlie 
terrour of their appearance to their subterraneous fortifnni- 
tions; that the weavers, in the midst of that rage which 
hunger and oppression excited, fled at their apprcnudi ; 
that they have at our markets bravely regulated the prints 
of butter, and, sometimes, in the utmost exertion of heroick 
fury, broken those eggs which they were not suflered to 
purchase on their own terms. 

Some one, perhaps, of more penetration, may inform ns 
of the use which has been made of them at ol(U.4ions, 
where the surly burgesses have been sometimos blind to 
the merit of those worthy gentlemen, wliom the soldii^rs 
have known how to esteem according to their desert ; nor, 
indeed, do I see how those can refuse their votes in favour 
of our troops, who are indebted for the power of giving 
them, to their kind interposition. 

To these arguments, sir, I shall content myself with an- 
swering, that those who are versed in the history of Bri- 
tain, know that we have had colliers and weavers for many 
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years before a standing army was heard of among us, and 
that it is, nevertheless, nowhere recorded that any of our 
kings were deposed by those formidable bodies of men, or 
that any remarkable changes were made by them in the 
form of our government; and, therefore, till some reason 
shall be alleged, why such insurrections are now more 
dangerous, and our civil magistrates more impotent than 
in former ages, 1 humbly conceive, that even without the 
protection of a standing army, we might yet sleep in secu- 
rity, notwithstanding the plots of the colliers, and the com- 
binations of the weavers. 

But I must own, sir, these are not our only enemies, for 
there is somewhere, yet in existence, a person that lays 
claim to the dominion of these kingdoms, and pleads an 
hereditary title to dispose of our wealth, to subvert our 
liberties, and destroy our religion. 

If any foreigner, sir, unacquainted with our affairs, were 
to be present at our debates, and to hear with what ardour 
we animate each other to an obstinate resistance of this 
pretender to the throne, how often ho is represented as 
hovering over us, and how often we have caught a general 
panick, and imagined ourselves upon the verge of de- 
struction, how often our most zealous patriots take oppor- 
tunities of declaring their resolution to die in defence of 
their liberties ; and how pathetically our most elegant de- 
claimcrs have expatiated on the misery of that unhappy 
race, whom they should leave behind to groan under the 
oppression of absolute power, what would be his opinion 
of this protonder, whom he saw so perpetually dreaded, 
against whom so many alliances were formed, so many 
armies were levied, and so many navies equipped? 

Would he not believe him to be some formidable tyrant 
in a neighbouring country, the lord of wide dominions, 
and the master of numerous armies and powerful fleets? 
Would he not imagine that he could assemble half the con- 
tinent at his call, that ho was supported by powerful al- 
liances, and that nothing but a fair wind was required 
to land him on our coasts at the head of millions ? And 
would he not, oven on that supposition, be inclined to ceh- 
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sure us as timorous, as somewhat regardless of the honour 
of our nation, and condemn us for giving way to such sus- 
picions and exclamations, as have a natural tendenc.y to 
heighten the apprehension of danger, and d(^pr(\ss the 
spirits of the people ? 

But what would be his conclusion, sir, when In^ shmdd 
be told, what in reality is true, that this dreadful pr<‘t<anh‘r 
is an unhappy fugitive, driven in his infancy IVoin this 
country, and by consequence without any ])ersonal in- 
terest; that he is supported by the charity of a prince 
whose name is hated almost by every inhahitunit of the 
kingdom ; that he has neither sovereignty, nor inoiu‘y» nor 
alliances, nor reputation in war, nor skill in polity; tiuit 
all his actions are watched by British spies; atul that 
the few friends that remain to support the far<‘,e oi' u 
court, are such only as dare not return to their native 
country, and are, therefore, without fortune, and without; 
dependants ? - 

What could a wise man conceive of a nation held in 
continual alarms by an enemy like this ; of a nation always 
watchful against an invasion from a man who has inutlu^r 
dominions to supply, nor money to hire a single n^giment; 
from a man whose title all the neighbouring princes dis- 
own, and who is at such a distance from them, that ho 
cannot be assisted by them without open preparations, <»f 
which we cannot fail of having intelligence, and whi(?h 
may be defeated, without danger, by the vosstds regularly 
stationed on our coasts ? 

Would not any stranger imagine, sir, that we were a 
nation infected with a general phrensy, that cowardice hu<l 
perverted our imaginations, filled us with approlumHions of 
impossible invasions, raised phantoms before our eyi^s, and 
distracted us with wild ideas of slavery and tyranny, op- 
pression and persecution ? 

I have dwelt thus long on this point, because I know 
the pretender is the last refuge of those who defend a 
standing army; not that I propose to convince any man 
of the folly of such apprehensions, or to fortiiy him against 
such terrours for tho time to come ; for if any man, in 
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reality, now dreacLs the pretender, fear must be his dis- 
temper; he is doomed to live in terrours, and it is of no 
importance whether he dreads an invasion or a goblin, 
whether he is afraid to disband the army, or to put out his 
candle in the night; his imagination is tainted, and he 
must be cured, not by argument, but by physick. 

But the greatest part of those who disturb our consulta- 
tions with the mention of the pretender, are men of a 
very diflerent character, men equally unconcerned about 
his designs, or his motions, with those who are most de- 
sirous of setting the nation free from the burden of an 
army, and very often such as we may discover, from their 
conduct, to be determined to comply with every govern- 
ment ; and such as have, therefore, nothing to fear from a 
change of masters. 

The men, for whose sake 1 am now speaking, sir, laugh 
equally with myself at the apprehensions of those whom 
they contribute to terrify ; they know too well the impor 
tence of the pretender to dread an invasion from him, and 
aflect only to continue their outcries, that they may not be 
deprived of a topick, on which, by long practice, they have 
attained an uncommon facility of haranguing, which they 
know how to diversify with various combinations of cir- 
cumstances, and how to accommodate to any emergent 
occasion, without the pain of torturing their inventions* 

It may be useful, sir, to inform these men, that their 
disguise ought at last to be thrown off, because it deceives 
no longer, and that the nation cannot be cheated but at 
the expense of more cunning than they are willing, or per- 
haps able, to display* A mask must necessarily be thrown 
aside, when, instead of concealing, it discovers him by 
whom it is used* 

Those who are attempting, sir, to deceive others, and 
whose character is exalted, in their own opinion, in pro- 
portion to the success of their endeavours, have surely a 
sense of shame, though they have none of virtue, and can- 
not, without pain, find their artifices detected, and them- 
selves made the objects of ridicule, by those stratagems 
which they employ for the deception of others* 
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I hope, therefore, sir, that, for their own sakes, tlu'se 
declaimers on the exploded story of tho pretender, will 
change their bugbear, that if it bo neoossary to friglitiui 
those whom they want art or elorpience to persuud(', they 
will find out some other object of terrour, whiidi, after a 
little practice in private meetings, they may tirst produce 
in the court, and then turn loose in the senah*. 

The world, methinks, allows them a suHlciont choice of 
tyrants more formidable than tho pretender. Supposo 
they should revive the history of the Mohocks. ^'lK^ Mo- 
hocks are a dreadful race, not to be mentioned without 
horrour, by a true lover of his country, and a shindy ad- 
herent to the house of Hanover; they might tlam very 
easily increase our army, or enhance our taxes ; for who 
would not be urged by his wife and datighter to agr<ie to 
any measures that might secure them froju tho Molujckai 

But as an army is, at present, likely to be kept up l‘or 
our defence, against an enemy less formidable, it may 
be more seasonable to propose the regulation than the dis- 
mission of our troops, and to mention tho.so evils which 
arise from the present establishment, rather than th<iS(i 
which are inseparable from the expense of u standing 
force. 

If it be necessary, sir, to support soldiers', I supposo 
that it will not he denied by the advocates for an army, 
that we ought to levy such troops as may bo of nm ; yot 
in their practice they seem to have paid very little rogurtl 
to this principle. Our troopers arc mounted upon horso.s 
which can serve no purpose but that of show, whicli may, 
indeed, wheel about in the park with a formidable air, hut 
can neither advance upon an enemy with impetuosity, nor 
retreat from him with expedition ; and which, therefore, 
though purchased by the nation at a very high price, and 
supported at a large expense, can only grace a review, 
but are of very little use in an enemy’.s country, and must 
perish in the march, or stand nnactive in the battle. 

Nor is much more service to be expected, sir, from 
their riders, than from the horses, for there are very few 
■ of them acquainted with the first elements of their proles- 
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sion, or who have ever learned more than a few postures 
of exercise, and the meaning of a few words of command, 
but have a number of officers with large appointments. 

The French troops, sir, if they are doubly officered, are 
officered and maintained at a less expense, and to greater 
effect ; for the soldiers are better instructed, and the same 
number of men cost not, perhaps, much more than half 
tlio charge of a British regiment. 

The guards, sir, that are maintained about this metro- 
polis, for no other purpose than to keep up the splendour 
of a modern court, cost the nation, yearly, such a sum as 
would be sufficient to support an army of Frenchmen, for 
the protection of their frontier towns, or the invasion of 
neighbouring countries. 

For my part, I cannot see what injury would-be done to 
the nation by abolishing an establishment, at the same 
time useless and expensive, and employing that money 
which is at present squandered upon idlers without effect, 
upori levies of useful soldiers for marching regiments, who 
might be employed, when occasion should require them, in 
the service of their country. 

It will, doubtless, be objected, that the officers of this 
body of men, many of whom are persons of the highest 
merit, and who have, generally, purchased their commis- 
sions, might very justly complain of being deprived, with- 
out a crime, of tW which they have bought at its full 
value, and to which, therefore, they imagine themselves 
entitled, till they shall forfeit their right by some offence 
against the laws, or some neglect of their duty. 

I shall not, sir, at present, inquire into the justness of 
this plea, nor examine, whether he who purchases an em- 
ployment, which he knows to be useless, aud therefore 
burdensome to the publick, deserves that the publick 
should be solicitous to support him in the enjoyment of 
it; but 1 shall declare, on this occasion, with confidence, 
that I know many of the officers of the guards to be men 
of honour, who would gladly exchange their posts, so 
chargeable to the nation, for an opportunity of serving it. 
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and who are not very anxious for tho increase of their pay, 
so they may not he degraded from their prcscmt rank. 

If these gentlemen, sir, might, in tho roginumls that 
should be raised by disbanding tho guards, ho advanced to 
higher commissions, though with some diminution o(’ tlu^ir 
pay, they would imagine themselves ahutuhiutly compi'n- 
sated by the happiness of becoming usofal subjects, and 
serving that nation by which they have been, hitluu’to, sup- 
ported only to fill up the pomp of levees, and add to tho 
magnificence of drawing-rooms, to loiter in untechaiubcu’s, 
and to quarrel at gaming tables. 

If this scheme should not be approvcul, the method eli- 
gible, in the next degree, seems to be that of incorporating 
our new levies into the regiments already raisod, that being 
associated with men already acquainted with disciplituv, 
they may learn their duty much more expeditiously than 
in separate bodies, where one officer will bo obligiul to 
attend to the instruction of great numbers, and wlu^ri^ 
no man will be excited to application, because no inuti 
will see any degree of excellence which he may b<^ am- 
bitious of attaining. 

I have, indeed, heard no reawSon alleged for tho luums- 
sity of new levies, which appeared likely to convince oven 
those by whom it was produced. It appears to mo that 
our present army is more than sufficient for publick 
service, without an augmentation, and that some of our 
regiments might immediately embark, not only withotit 
danger to the nation, but with far greater hopes of success, 
as our enemies would have less time to strengtluni thoir 
fortifications, and collect their troops, and us discipliiuul 
forces are more formidable than troops nowly levied ; for 
discipline must be of great efficacy to the suocosh of mili- 
tary undertakings, or all arguments which ha.vo been used 
in the defence of a standing army fall to the grotmd. 

In answer to this proposal, we shall probably be onoo 
again intimidated with an invasion, whether from tho pre- 
tender, the Spaniards, the French, or any other power, it 
is of no great importance. An invasion is a formidable 
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sound; the sack of towns, the destruction of villages, 
the captivity of onr children, the ruin of our fortunes, 
and the desolation of our country, are frightful images, 
and may, therefore, be successfully produced, on this 
occasion, to perplex our thoughts, and embarrass our 
inquiries. 

To remove, therefore, this panlck, and to dissipate, for 
ever, the phantoms of invasion, I will lay before the house 
the opinion of the great commander whose name has al- 
ready been introduced in this debate. In the late reign, 
on a day when the great officers of the crown, and many 
of the council, were at a publiclc feast in the city, a report 
was suddenly spread that the duke of Ormond had landed 
in the west, with two thousand men. This account was, 
in appearance, well attested, and universally believed ; all 
jollity was, therefore, at an end, the company departed, 
the council was summoned, and every man offered such 
expedients as his present thoughts, confused and op- 
pressed with the proximity of the danger, suggested to 
him. One proposed, that a body of troops should be sent 
to a distant part of the kingdom, to restrain the seditions 
of the populace ; another apprehended more danger from 
a different quarter, and advised that the inhabitants should 
be awed by another detachment sent thither; the most ex- 
perienced easily saw the unprofitableness of the measures 
proposed, but could not so easily strike out more effica- 
cious expedients, and therefore sat in great perplexity. 
Lord Somers, particularly, shook his head, and seemed to 
consider the kingdom as in the hands of the invaders, and 
the dreadful pretender as seated on the throne. 

At last, the duke of Marlborough, who had hitherto sat 
silent, asked calmly, whether they were certain that any 
forces were really landed, and was answered, that though 
it might not be absolutely certain, yet they were to consult 
and send orders upon that supposition. Then, says he, I 
will lay down this great rule to be observed invariably, 
whenever you are invaded. Attend only to one point, nor 
have any other purpose in view than that of destroying the 
regular forces that shall bo landed in the kingdom, without 
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any regard to petty insurrections, which may be always 
easily quelled, and which will probably cease of them- 
selves, when the army by which they were excited is cut 
off. For this end, let it be your rule, to keep your army 
undivided, and to make no motion but towards the ene- 
mies ; fight them with the utmost expedition before they 
can fortify themselves, or receive reinforcements from the 
continent. By the observation of this plain method of 
operation, continued he, I will engage, without any other 
force than the regiments generally stationed about 
capital, to put a stop to any troops that shall be landed on 
the coast of Britain. 

So far was this great officer, who was acquainted with 
the whole art of war, from sinking into astonishment at 
the sound of an invasion, and so far from thinking it ne- 
cessary that the nation should be harassed by standing 
troops, to preserve it from being plundered by a foreign 
army. 

But though our troops, sir, should not be necessary to 
prevent an invasion, they may be useful in services of 
equal importance ; the ministry may think the sulfrages of 
the officers more serviceable than their swordwS, and may 
be more afraid of exposing themselves than the nation by 
any detachment of their forces. 

Such is, at present, sir, the state of this unhaj)py coun- 
try, that neither in peace nor war are any measun^s taken, 
but with a view of increasing or confirming the pow(^r of 
the ministry ; for this purpose those troops whose officers 
have seats here, are to be retained at homo, and th<^ fate 
of our American settlements to be committed to now- 
levied forces, without military skill. 

For this reason is an army to bo raised without neces- 
sity, and raised in a manner that may furnish the court 
with an opportunity of extending its influence, by the dis- 
posal of great numbers of new commissions. By this plan 
every family that is burdened with a relation whoso vices 
have ruined his fortune, or whose stupidity disqualifies 
him for employment, will have an opportunity of selling, 
for a commission, its interest at the approaching election ; 
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dependence will be propagated, and the troublesome spirit 
of liberty be depressed. 

To little purpose will it be objected, that soldiers and 
officers will be equally ignorant, that discipline is not in- 
fused instantaneously, that a military dress will not make 
a soldier, that men can only know their duty by instruc- 
tion, and that nothing is to be hoped from ploughmen 
and manufacturers, commanded by schoolboys. The suc- 
cess of the expedition is not so much considered by those 
who have the direction of the levies, as that of the election, 
and while they keep their posts, they are very little con- 
cerned about the affairs of America. 

In defence of this method, it has, indeed, been affirmed, 
that it was preferred by the duke of Marlborough ; but we 
are not informed to whom, or upon what occasion he de- 
clared his opinion, and, therefore, are left at liberty to 
doubt, whether his authority is not produced for a method 
which he did not approve, or approved only at some par- 
ticular time for some extraordinary service. 

It is urged, that he recommended it by his practice, and 
that his success is a sufficient proof that his practice was 
founded upon right maxims. But if it be remembered 
what was, in that time, the method of obtaining commis- 
sions, and who it was that had the disposal of them, it will 
appear not absolutely certain, that his practice ought to be 
produced as a decisive proof of his opinion. 

If the success of troops be properly urged as an argu- 
ment for the form of their establishment, may not the vic- 
tories of prince Eugene afford a proof, equally convincing, 
that a few officers are sufficient ? And if the arguments 
which arise from success are equal on both sides, ought 
not the necessity of saving the publick money to turn the 
balance ? 

War, sir, is in its own nature a calamity very grievous 
to the most powerful and flourishing people, and to a 
trading nation is particularly destructive, as it at once 
exhausts our wealth, and interrupts our commerce, at once 
drinks up^the stream and chokes up the fountain. In 
those countries whose affairs are wholly transacted within 
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their own frontiers, where there is either very little money, 
or where their wealth is dug out of their own niinos, 
they are only weakened by the loss of men, or by the 
diminution of their dominions, and, in general, ean only 
sutler by being overcome. 

But the state of Britain is far diflerent; it is not neces- 
sary to our ruin that an enemy should be sfrongor than 
ourselves, that he should be able to pour armi(is into our 
country, to cover the sea with fleets, to burn our villages 
by incursions, or destroy our fortresses with bombs; for he 
that can secure his own dominions from onr attacks, to 
which nothing but distance and some advantages ofsitiia- 
tion are necessary, may support a war against ns, and ho 
that can fit out privateers to interrupt our trade, may, 
without obtaining a victory, reduce us to distress. 

Our situation, sir, as’ it preserves us from the danger of 
an invasion, except from that powerful monar<5h, tlie pre- 
tender, who is, indeed, always to be dreaded, has, likewise, 
the effect of securing other nations from being irivaded by 
us; for it is very difficult to transport in one heed, and to 
land at one time, a number sulfioient to force their way 
into a country where the ports are fortified, and the in- 
habitants in arms. 

Our wars, sir, are, therefore, to be determined by naval 
battles, and those nations have very little to A^ar from us 
who have no trade to be disturbed, and no navies to be 
destroyed; if they can only fit out cruisers, whitsh may 
always be done by granting commissions to foreign ad- 
venturers, they may ruin our merchants by captures, ex- 
haust the nation by the necessity of convoys, and give 
neutral traders an opportunity of establishing their credit 
at those markets which have been, hitherto, Hupplied by 
our manufactures. 

This is, indeed, far from being at present an exact ac- 
count of the state of Spain, whose wide-extended dominions 
are liable to insults, and from whom many of her most 
wealthy provinces may be torn without great hazard or 
difficulty. The particular state of her commerce, which, 
being only carried on from one part of her dominions to 
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another, can only be for a time interrupted, but is in no 
danger of being invaded by any rival, or lost by disuse, at 
least requires our consideration, and we ought to make 
war with the utmost frugality, against a people whom no 
hostilities can really impoverish, whose commerce may be 
said to lie at rest rather than to be shackled, as it will rise 
into greater vigour at the end of the war, and whose trea- 
sures, though the want of them is a present inconvenience, 
are only piled up for a time of security. 

As the only method, sir, of reducing this nation, must 
be that of invading its colonies, and dismembering its pro- 
vinces, by which the chief persons will be deprived of their 
revenues, and a general discontent be spread over the 
people, the forces which are levied for this expedition, an 
expedition on which so much of the honour of our arms 
and the prosperity of our trade must necessarily depend, 
ought to bo selected with the greatest care, and disciplined 
with the oxactest regularity. 

On this occasion, therefore, it is surely improper to em- 
ploy troops newly collected from shops and villages, and 
yet more irrational to trust them to the direction of boys 
called on this occasion from the frolicks of a sclmol, or 
forced iVom the bosoms of their mothers, and the softness 
of the nursery. It is not without compassion, compassion 
very far extended, that I consider the unhappy striplings 
doomed to a camp, from whom the sun has hitherto been 
screened, and the wind excluded, who have been taught, 
by many tender lectures, the unwholesomeness of the 
evening mists and the morning dews, who have been 
wrapt in furs in winter, and cooled with fans in summer, 
who have lived without any fatigue but that of dress, or 
any care but that of their complexion. 

Who can forbear, sir, some degree of sympathy, when 
he sees animals like these taking their last farewell of the 
maid that has fed them with sweetmeats, and defended 
them from insects; when he sees them drest up in the 
habiliments of soldiers, loaded with a sword, and invested 
with a command, not to mount the guard at the palace, 
nor to display their lace at a review; not to protect ladies 
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at the door of an assembly room, nor to show tlu'ir inline 
pidity at a country fair, but to enter into a kind of f(dlow» 
ship with the rugged sailor, to hear tlu^ tumult of a storm, 
to sustain the change of climates, and to Ix) s<‘t on shonj in 
an enemy’s dominions I 

Surely, he that can sec such spectacles without sorrow, 
jtrdFSt have hardened his heart beyond the common degri^es 
of cruelty, and it may reasonably ho oxp<Hd.e<l, that be who 
can propose any method by which such hardships may be 
escaped, will be thought entitled to gratitude ami pruisi*. 

For my part, I should imagine, sir, that an emsy method 
might be discovered of obviating such misery, without 
lessening that number of oflicers, which, perhaps, in oppo- 
sition to reason and experience, some gentlemen will con- 
tinue to think necessary, an^::hope that this may l>e no im - 
proper time to declare my opiniom 

I have observed, that for some time no privalcvc<mtin<d 
has ever risen to any rank above that of a serj<Huit, and 
that commissions have been reserved as rewards for otlnu* 
services than those of the camp' This procjeduri^ I cannot 
but think at once impolitick arid unjust. 

It is impolitick, sir, as it has a natural temlency to (ex- 
tinguish in the soldiery all emulation and all industry. 
Soldiers have an equal genius with other menj, and un- 
doubtedly there might be found among them gnxit num- 
bers capable of learning and of improving the military 
sciences; but they have, likewise, th(3 same love of (uise, 
and the desire of honour and of profit, and will not con- 
demn themselves to labour without the prospect of re- 
ward, nor sacrifice their time to the attainment of that 
knowledge, which can have no other efiect than to mak<^ 
them discover the stupidity of their commanders, and ren- 
der their obedience more difficult, as it will destroy that 
reverence which is necessary to subordination. 

It is unjust, sir, because it is not to be doubted, that 
some soldiers, by the natural force of their faculties, or by 
a laudable activity of mind, have extended their know- 
Jedge beyond the duties of a private station ; and he that 
excels in his profession, has an equitable claim to distinc- 
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tion and preferment. To advance any man in the army, 
because his father is an orator in the senate, or the chief 
inhabitant of a borough, seems not more rational, than to 
make another man a judge, because some of his ancestors 
were skilled in gunnery; nor would the lawyers have 
juster reasons for complaint in one case, than the soldiers 
in the other. 

It is, therefore, sir, in my opinion, necessary to the ad- 
vancement of military knowledge, that, as a centinel is, for 
excelling in his profession, advanced to the degree of a 
serjeant, the serjeant, who continues his application, and 
performs his duty, should, in time, be honoured with a 
commission. 

It may be objected, indeed, that serj;ymts, though they 
are skilful commanders in war, can very seldom arrive at 
any remarkable skill in politicks, and though they should 
be so fortunate as to gain estates, coiild never be of any 
use as the representatives of a boroxigh; and to what pur- 
pose should those men be advanced, who can only serve 
their country, but can contribute very little to the support 
of the court ? 

This is, I own, sir, an objection, which I despair of an- 
swering to the satisfaction of those by whom it will be 
raisSed, The hardy serjeant would never cringe gracefully 
at a levee, would never attain to any successful degree of 
address in f^Jioiting votes ; and if he should by mere bri- 
bery bo deputed hither, would be unable to defend the 
coudxict of his directors. 

In vindication of the prese*!!! scheme, I believe few of 
those rugged warriours would find many arguments ; they 
would not recommend to the nation a troop of boys, under 
the command of boys, as the mo<^ forces to be sent 

to make conquests in distant countries, nor woxild imagine, 
4hat unskilful soldiers could, under the direction of officers 
equally ignorant with themselves, attain the knowledge of 
^ their duty in the same time as if they ware incorporated 
with regular troops, in which every man might receive in- 
structions, and learn his business from his comrade. 

I had lately, sir, the opportunity of hearing the opinion 
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of one of tho greatest generals in the world, on this sub- 
ject, who declared, with tho utmost oonfuhntco of oertuinty, 
that raw troops could bo disciplined iti a short tinu', only 
by being incorporated with those Oiat had been already 
taught their duty, ainl assorted, that with an army so 
mixed, he should think himsol>f sixfiiciently cnabhnl to nuH^t 
any forces of the same number, and should not fear to ac- 
quit himself successfully, either in attacking or dtdianling. 

Such are the sentiments of this great man, to whom I 
know not whether any name can be opposed that deserves 
equally to be reverenced. Ho 1ms had the honour of 
defending tho rights of his country in the senate as well 
as in the field, has signalized himself equally in the de- 
bate and in the battle, and, perhaps, deserves regard 
for having hazarded his life, than for having kum divi\sfed 
of his employments. 

Since, therefore, it is apparent that great numbers of 
officers are by no means necessary to success in war, since 
they are dangerous to our liberty in time of peace, since 
they are certainly expensive, and at best not certainly 
useful ; and since the greatest general of the present age 
has declared, that our now levies ought to be mingled with 
our standing forces, I shall think it my duty to vote 
against the present scheme of raising new regiments, and 
shall agree to no other supplies than such as may be 
sufficient for adding the same numbers to the [tresimt 
army. 

General Wade then spoke as follows Sir, though ] 
cannot pretend to pursue the hononrahle gentleman 
through the whole compass of his argunun^t, nor slmli 
attempt to stand up as his rival, either in extent of know- 
ledge, or elegance of language, yet as my counse of life 
has necessarily furnished me with some observationn re- 
lating to the question before us, and my present station in 
the army may, in some measure, be said to make it my 
duty to declare my opinion, I shall lay before the house a 
few considerations, with the artless simplicity of a plain 
soldier, without engaging in a formal debate, or attempt- 
ing to overthrow the arguments of others. 
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It is observed, sir, that for the greatest part, the farther 
any man has advanced in life, the less confidence he places 
in speculation, and the more he learns to rest upon expe- 
rience as the only sure guide in human affairs ; and as the 
transactions in which he is engaged are more important, 
with the greater anxiety does he inquire after precedents, 
and the more timorously does he proceed, when he is 
obliged to regulate his conduct by conjecture or by deli- 
beration. 

This remark, sir, though it may be just with regard to 
all states of life, is yet more constantly and certainly appli- 
cable to that of the soldier; because, as his profession is 
more hazardous than any other, he must with more caution 
guard against miscarriages and errours. The old soldier, 
therefore, very rarely ventures beyond the verge of’ expe- 
rience, unless in compliance with particular accidents, 
which does not make any change in his general scheme, 
or in situations where nothing can preserve him but some 
new stratagem or unprecedented effort, which are not to 
be mentioned as part of his original plan of operation, 
because they are produced always by unforeseen emer- 
gencies, and are to be imputed not to choice but to neces- 
sity; for,, in consequence of my first principle, an old soldier 
never willingly involves himself in difficulties, or proceeds 
in such a manner as that he may not expect success by the 
regular operations of war. 

It will not, therefore, be strange, if 1, who, having served 
in the army, in the wars of king William, may justly claim 
the title of an old soldier, should not easily depart from 
the methods established in my youth ; methods of which 
their effects have shown me, that they at least answer the 
intention for which they were contrived, and which, there- 
fore, I shall be afraid of rejecting, lest those which it is 
proposed to substitute in their place, however probable in 
speculation, should be found defective in practice, and the 
reasonings, which, indeed, I cannot answer, should be con- 
futed in the field, where eloquence has very little power, 

The troops of Britain, formed according to the present: 
establishment, have been found successful; they have pre- 

F 2 
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may be over-charg^ed with soldiers, a colonel may likewise^ 
have more companies than ho can oonvoni('nlIy insp<u'.t, 
and the ancient reg-ulatioii was restored, as tlu^ least liable 
to difficulties and objections. 

Having thus endeavoured to vindicate the inanina* in 
which our new troops are proposed to be levied, it may be 
expected that I should now make some observations on 
the service in which tliey are to be employed, which I can- 
not think liable to any unanswerable objection. It is now, 
sir, in our choice whether wc will send the m^w n^giments 
abroad or keep them at homo; and our choituj may easily 
be determined by comparing the value oC our colonies witfi 
that of their mother country. If it be not necc^sMury to 
have any army here to defend us against insults and inva- 
sions, the question about the manner of raising’ or employ- 
ing new regiments is superfluous, because nom^ ought to be 
raised, as our old troops are sufficimitly numerotis for 
foreign service. But if the security of tlie nntion rcsquircs 
an army, would it not be madness to send thos<^ troops to 
a distant part of tho world, in which we cun conflde most ! 
Would not those, who speak with such contempt of an ex- 
pedition undertaken by boys, have a bedtor reason for th(u*r 
censure, if only boys were stationed on our coasts to rcj»c| 
the veterans of France '! Would not such measures anunalo 
our enemies, and invite an invasion 'i 

It may, perhaps, be urged farther, that tho troops which 
are sent into America, are more likely to succeed in their 
design, than any regiment of ancient establishmont* T\n) 
chief danger to be feared in that part of the world, is not 
from the enemy but the climate, with which young’ men arc 
most able to contend, though they may not be equally 
qualified for attempts in which skill is equally necessary 
with vigour, 

I am convinced, sir, that this war has hitherto been pro- 
secuted with ardour and fidelity, and that no measures have 
been taken but such as experience and reason have sup- 
ported, and therefore affirm, without scruple, that if we nro 
not successful, our miscarriages must bo imputed to the 
chance of war, from which no prudence can exempt us. 
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Lord Quarendon spoke next, in the following manner, 
being his first speech : — Sir, having but very lately had the 
honour of a seat in this assembly, I am conscious how little 
I am acquainted with either the subjects or forms of debate, 
and should, therefore, continue to listen to the sentiments of 
persons more experienced, with silent veneration, did I not 
observe with how much indulgence they are heard who 
mean well, however deficient in knowledge, or in eloquence. 

As the honourable gentleman who spoke last, sir, pro- 
fesses to have formed his opinion rather from facts than 
arguments, I hope I shall be indulged by the house, in an 
attempt to examine those facts which he has produced, 
because I think them not sufficient to support his positions, 
which must, therefore, be established by some other proofs, 
before a decision of this question can be fixed by them. 

With regard to his experience, to which undoubtedly no 
small degree of veneration is due, he confesses that we 
have tried only one of the two forms of establishment now 
in competition, and that, therefore, though ho has had rea- 
son to Approve that with which he is most acquainted, he 
has no certain proofs of the inefficacy or imperfection of 
tho other. 

But experience, sir, may be extended much farther than 
our own personal transactions, and may very justly com- 
prehend those observations which we have had opportuni- 
ties of making upon the conduct and success of others. 
This gentleman, though he has only commanded in the 
armies of Britain, has seen the forces of other nations, has 
remarked their regulations,, and heard of their actions with 
our confederates in tho last war ; he has probably acted in 
conjunction, and though it is known that they differ from 
us in the proportion of soldiers and officers, he has men- 
tioned no disadvantage which might be supposed to arise 
from their establishment, and therefore, I suppose, he can- 
not deny that their behaviour and success was the same 
with that of our own troops. 

The battles of Almanza, Parma, and Guastalla, which he 
has particularly mentioned, were lost, as he informs us, by 
armies not officered according to the establishment which 
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he reconitnends to us : but it is ohscrviiblo tluit his avgu- 
inent is defective iu an essential part ; for though h(^ ufiiuub? 
that the armies which were defeated had fe\N er ollic(‘rs than 
the enemy, lie has neither shown, nor attempted to show, 
that the want of officeivs occasioned the dtdeat, or that tho 
loss would have been prevented by a greater number. 

These instances, therefore, can bo ol no ellect on ilu^ <le- 
termination of the present cpiestion ; for though it is certain 
that at Germany, and at other places, armies with f<'w 
officers have lost the battle, it is not less commoti for those? 
troops that are more liberally supplied, to bo overthrown 
by others which are diilerently modelled. 

With regard, sir, to the troops of Germany, I hnvo 
heard them praised, in many parts of Europe, as not iufe- 
riour either to these of France, or of any other nation, and 
have been informed, that their ill success, both at 'Parma 
and Guastalla, may be justly imputed to other causes than 
the want of officers. 

There has, perhaps, sir, seldom been an example of llrru- 
ness, discipline, and resolution, beyond that which wm 
shown by the Germans at the action of Parma, where th(?y 
attacked the trenches of the French, sustained the lire of 
the ramparts of the city, and though they lost their com- 
mander-in-chief and two others, towardwS the beginning of 
the action, they continued the fight for eleven hours, and 
at last retired only at the approach of night* 

At Guastalla, sir, they attacked tho French iu their 
trenches, even with forces inferiour in number, so fur were 
they from any diffidence in the form of their establishment ; 
and after a fight of seven hours, iu which their loss was, 
under all their disadvantages, not greater than that of their 
enemies, they retreated to their former camp unmolt?sted 
and unpursued. The French, sir, were preserved in both 
these battles, not by the number of their officers, but by their 
situation, by woods, cassines, ditches, and intrenebments. 

Nor do I discover, sir, what can be inferred from his 
observation of the influence of example in time of action, 
but that officers should be selected with great caro, and 
not be promoted by favour, or interest, or caprice \ for an 
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example of cowardice in a leader must be pernicious, in 
proportion as that of bravery is beneficial ; and as, where 
more oflicers are supposed necessary, there is less room for 
ghoice, it must be allowed that the troops, which have more 
officers than other forces, are in more danger of being in- 
fected with cowardice. 

It appears, therefore, to me that the expense of the pre- 
sent establishment is a certain evil, and that the advantages 
are very doubtful: it appears that the present state of the 
nation requires frugality, and, therefore, I shall vote for the 
incorporation of our new levies with the old regiments. 

By this incorporation, sir, our new-levied troops will be 
no longer distinguished from our veterans ; they will be 
equally acquainted with discipline, and will learn, from the 
conversation of their associates, a spirit of enterprise, and 
a contempt of danger ; we may then employ forces equally 
formidable in all parts of the publick service, and invade 
the dominions of our enemies, without leaving our own 
country desolate. 

The arguments which the honourable gentleman has 
oflered in defence of sending our younger troops to Ame- 
rica, which may likewise bo used against an incorporation, 
is, in my opinion, sir, far from being conclusive; for it 
supposes, what will not be granted, that a cold climate 
may be changed for a hotter with more safety by a young 
than an old man. I have been told, on the contrary, that 
superabundant heat is the great disease of youth, and that 
the want of it produces most of the infirmities of age ; and 
every one has known the lives of persons languishing with 
age, prolonged by a removal into warm countries. I am, 
therefore, of opinion, that the honourable gentleman’s argu- 
ment is defective in all its parts, and hope that I shall not 
be charged with. obstinacy or perverseness for dissenting 
from him. 

Mr. Howe spoke next, in substance as follows : — Sir, 
before I engage in a discussion of the question, I cannot 
but think it necessary to observe, that the honourable 
gentleman who spoke the second in this debate, has been 
very far from consulting either policy or justice in his 
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declamation, and that he deviated from the subject only to 
ridicule his country, to exalt our enemies, and dopress our 
efforts. 

He has described, sir, the British youth, the sons of 
noble families, and the hopes of the nation, in terms too 
contemptuous to be heard without indignation ; ho 1ms 
amused himself with displaying* their ignorance and tluur 
effeminacy, and has indtilged his imagination in a ma- 
lignant kind of gaiety, which, however it may divert 
himself, is very far from contributing oitlu^r to the refor- 
mation or prevention of those practices which ho censunss. 

I believe, sir, it will be granted, that nothing ought to 
please but in proportion to its propriety and truth ; and, 
if we try the satire that we have lately heard, by this tost, 
it will be found to have very little claim to applause ; for 
our armies must be composed of the youth of the nation; 
and, for my part, I cannot discover what advantage wo 
shall gain over the Spaniards, by informing them how 
little our troops are accustomed to danger, liow sliort a 
time they have been acquainted with fatigue, liow ttnuhu’ly 
they have been nursed, how easily they may be frigliUsd, 
and how certainly they will be conquered, if they but 
meet with opposition. 

Nor, sir, is such an account of the youth of Britain 
more true, in my opinion, than it is prudent. I am fur 
from discovering any such remarkable degeneracy in the 
age, or any great prevalence of cowardice and unmanly 
delicacy ; nor do I doubt of hearing that our you tin, if 
they are sent upon any expedition, have shown that the 
British courage is not yet extinguished, and that, if they 
are ranged on the plains of America, they will discover 
themselves the sons of those that forced those passes, and 
those trenches, that other troops would have failed in 
attempting. 

That the degeneracy of the British youth, in, at least, 
not universal, we have just now, sir, received an incon- 
testable proof from the gentleman who spoke last, and 
spoke with so much elegance of language, and justness 
of reasoning, as shows, that there are to be found, among 
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the youth of Britain, persons very well qualified for the 
senate ; and I have never heard that a post in the army 
required greater abilities. 

The pleasure, however, with which I have attended to 
his remarks, has not so far prejudiced me in favour of his 
opinion, as that I shall easily consent to change that 
method of discipline, to which our troops have been ac- 
customed, and of which we know by experience, that it is, 
at least, not less efficacious than that of any other nation. 
Customs, if they are not bad, are not to be changed, be- 
cause it is an argument in favour of a practice that the 
people have experienced it, and approved it, and every 
change is disagreeable to those who judge only by pre- 
judice, of whom I need not say how great is the number. 

Many arguments may, sir, in my opinion, be added to 
our experience in favour of the present establishment. 

The number of officers but I find myself unable to 

pursue my design, because I can no longer read my notes, 
which, being written by another hand, somewhat embarrass 
me in this decline of the light, I shall, therefore, only 
make some observations upon the speech of the gentleman 
who spoke the second in this debate, and hope that I shall 
be allowed to deviate from the principal question, since I 
do it only in pursuit of another. 

He has observed, that our troopers are mounted upon 
horses that are of no use ; a remark, sir, which I never 
hoard from any other person, and for which, I believe, no 
authority can be produced : they are mounted, indeed, 
upon horses very different from those which are used by 
other nations, because scarcely any other country breeds 
horses of equal size and strength, and, therefore, I am in- 
formed that the French have purchased horses from this 
island, and believe that all the cavalry of Europe would 
be mounted upon our horses if they could procure them. 
I have been informed, that their pressure in the shock of 
battle is such, as no forces in the world are able to sustain ; 
and that it was not less by the strength of our horses than 
the spirit of our soldiers, that the squadrons of France 
were^ in the battle of Blenheim, pushed into the Danube, 
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Nor do I less disapprove his censure of the choice wiuoh 
has been made of the troops intended for tlu^ American 
service, which, though I ardently desire its sncocsss, I can- 
not think of equal importance with the dofcnce of our own 
country; for though we may be disgraced by a d<d’(nit, w<^ 
can be endangered only by an invasion; atnl, th(n'<dbrc, I 
think it necessary to retain those troops on whicli wk) imiy 
best rely for the security of this island, h;si oiir (inoini<ns 
should take the advantage of their absence, and 
pretender on the throne. 

Sir William Yongk next rose, and spoke to the 
eflect following: — Sir, it is a standing maxim, both in 
private life and public transactions, that no man can 
obtain great advantages who is afraid of potty incon- 
veniencies ; and that he that will hope to obtain his (md 
without expense, will languish for over in fruitless wishes, 
and have the mortification of seeing the adventurous and 
the liberal enjoy that felicity, which, thougli it is within his 
reach, he is afraid of seizing. 

When the depredations of the Spaniards hocame lirst 
the subject of our debates, nothing was luuird amongst us 
but threats of vengeance, demands of reparation, asser- 
tions of sovereignty, and resolutions to obtain siumrity : 
the importance of our commerce, the necessity of rigorous 
measures, the clanger of pusillanimity, th(^ meanmuss of 
negotiation, and the disadvantages of delay, were', thun- 
dered from every part of the house. Every man Siumnul 
to imagine that there was no mean between victory and 
ruin, and that not to humble Spain was to betray our 
country to insults, ignominy, and slavery. 

Far was I then, sir, from suspecting, that when the wur^ 
thus vehemently urged, should be declared, that the pro- 
secution of it would produce any debates. I doubted not 
but that every man would be desirous of sigruilizitig bin 
Zeal for the prosperity of commerce, by expediting the 
supplies, and forwarding the preparations ; and that the 
only contention among us would be, who should appear the 
most ardent enemy of Spain, 

But no sooner are hostilities begun against this insolent 
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anti oppressive nation^ than those who expressed most 
resentment at the prudence and moderation by which they 
were delayed, those that accused every attempt for an 
accommodation, of cowardice, and charged the ministry 
with conniving at the rapine of pirates, begin to inquire 
into the necessity of the expenses occasioned by the war, 
to harangue on the advantages of parsimony, and to think 
it of more importance to ease our taxes than to subdue our 
enemies. 

In pursuance of this new doctrine they are now en- 
deavouring to embarrass the measures of his majesty, that 
they may save, according to their own computation, only 
thirty thousand pounds, which, in reality, I can easily show 
to be no more than fifteen thousand. 

For the sake of this important sum, our army is to be 
modelled by a new regulation, and the success of the war 
is to be impeded, the security of our commerce to be 
hazarded, and our colonies are to be endangered. 

Frugality is, undoubtedly, a virtue, but is, like others, 
to be practised on proper occasions : to compute expenses 
with a scrupulous nicety, in time of war, is to prefer money 
to safety, and, by a very perverse kind of policy, to hazard 
the whole for the preservation of a part. 

The gentlemen, sir, who have most endeavoured to dis- 
tinguish themselves as the constant opponents of the ad- 
ministration, have charged it, on all occasions, with giving 
encouragement to the Spaniards, but can charge it with 
nothing so likely to raise the confidence and confirm the 
obstinacy of the enemy, as the objections which they them- 
selves have made to the present scheme of levying forces ; 
for to how great a degree of poverty must they believe 
that nation reduced, of which the warmest patriots struggle 
to save a sum so inconsiderable, by^an experiment of so 
much uncertainty? And how easily will the Spaniards 
promise themselves, that they shall gain the victory only 
by obliging us to continue in a state of war, a state which, 
by our own confession, we are not able to support ? v 

Had any other argument, sir, been produced than the 
necessity of parsimony, it had been less dangerous to have 
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agreed to this new scheme ; but to adopt it only for the 
sake of sparing fifteen thousand pounds, would be to make 
ourselves contemptible, to intimidate our allies, and to 
unite all those against us, who are inclined to trample on 
misery, and to plunder weakness. 

I am inclined to judge so favourably, sir, ol the inton- 
tions of those whom I am now opposing, that I beliovo 
they have only used this argument, because they were able 
to produce no other, and that if either reason or exporitmco 
had been on their side, the poverty of the nation had not 
been mentioned. 

But the honourable gentleman, who has boon so long 
engaged in military employments, has shown that all our 
success has been obtained by the present establishraont, 
and that the battle in which we suffered most, was lost by 
our unfortunate deficiency of officers. 

Nor do his reasons, sir, however modestly oflered, de- 
serve less regard than his experience, for he has shown that 
a greater number of officers naturally contribute to pre- 
serve discipline, and excite courage ; and it is not ne- 
cessary that a man should bo much a .soldier to discover, 
that discipline and courage united, must gcmerally prevail. 

To the examples which be has produced in favour of 
his opinion, it has been objected, that victories equally 
wonderful have been gained with fewer officers, and, by 
the honourable gentleman that spoke the second on this 
occasion, the actions of Eugene were opposed to thoso of 
the duke of Marlborough. 

That victories have been gained by troop.s dilferently 
regulated, I cannot deny; victories have likewise been 
gained, sir, under every circumstance of disadvantage ; 
victories have been gained by inferiour numbors, and by 
raw Iroops, over veteran armies, yet no prudent general 
ever produced these instances as arguments against the 
usefulness of discipline, or as proofs that superiority of 
numbers was no advantage. 

The success of prince Eugene, in the late war, was far 
from, convincing the British general, that the German 
establishment was preferable to otir own ; for he required 
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that the Hessian troops, which were paid by Britain, should 
be officered like our national troops. In this he could be 
influenced only by his own opinion; for he neither no- 
minated their officers, nor could advance his interest at 
home by creating new posts to which he did not recom- 
mend ; he could, therefore, only regard the success of the 
war, and changed their model only because he thought it 
defective. 

The Germans themselves, sir, are far from imagining 
that their armies might not be made more formidable by 
approaching nearer to the British methods; for one of 
their officers, a man of great reputation and experience, 
has informed me, that they were convinced of their de- 
fect, and that nothing hindered them from adding more 
officers, but the fear of expenses; that they imputed all 
tlieir defeats to the necessity of parsimony, that their men 
wanted not courage but leaders, and that their enemies 
gained advantages merely by the superiority of their 
opulence. 

In the late war, it was common for the auxiliary troops, 
when they were sent upon any expedition of importance, 
to b(^ supplied with officers either from their other regi- 
ments, or by the British forces ; so necessary did the duke 
of Marlborough think a larger number of officers in time 
of action, that where he could not alter the establishment, 
he deviated from the common methods of war, and trans- 
ferred his officers occasionally into troops over which they 
had no settled authority. 

It is, therefore, most evident, sir, that the model on 
which our troops are formed, was, by this great com- 
mander, preferred to that which is now so warmly recom- 
mended, aud I know not why we should recede from his 
practice, if we are desirous of his success. 

Nor can I discover, sir, any better method of selecting 
officers than that which has of late been followed, however 
some may censure or ridicule it. To advance gentlemen 
to command, seems to be the most likely way to unite 
authority with rank, for no man willingly obeys those to 
whom he has lately seen himself equal, or whose conduct 
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ill lower stations he has, perhaps, had opportunitic^s of ex:- 
amining too nearly, 

The distinction of birth, however chinierieal in ilsidf, has 
been so long admitted, and so nnivorsally nMan'vt'd, lhat it 
is generally imagined to confer on one man ati iruhdihle 
and evident superiority over another, a superiority, which 
those who would easily imagine themselves equal in merit 
cannot deny, and which they allow more willingly, beeatme, 
though it be an advantage to possess it, to want it cannot 
be justly considered as a reproach. 

For this reason, sir, men cheerfully oliey thos<i to whom 
their birth seems to have subjected thenn, without any 
scrupulous inquiries into their virtue or abiHties; they 
have been taught from their childhood to considi't them 
as placed in a higher rank than themselves, and are, 
therefore, not disgusted at any transient hursts of im- 
patience, or sudden starts of caprice, which would pro- 
duce, at least, resentment, and, perhaps, mutiny, in men 
newly exalted from a low station. Hie more attentively, 
sir, we look upon the world, the more strongly shall we Im 
convinced of the truth of these assertions, and the more 
evidently shall we discover the inlluoncc^ which opi^ratt^s, 
in a degree scarcely credible, even to those who have 
experienced its power, and which is, indeed, oius of the 
chief means of subordination, by which .stxsiety is held 
together. 

Nor are ollicers of birth, sir, to be prcferrc'd <o men 
who are recommended by nothing but military service, 
only because they are more cheerfully obeyed, but for 
another reason of equal importance. It has been observed, 
that, in reality, they discharge the duty of commanders in 
a manner more likely to preserve dignity and increase 
reverence ; that they discover, on all occasions, a sense of 
honour, and dread of disgrace, which are not easily to bo 
found in a mind contracted by a moan education, and de- 
pressed by long habits of subjectiom 

It is not, indeed, sir, universally and unvariably certain, 
that a man, raised from meanness and poverty, will be 
insolent and oppressive ; nor do I doubt but there are 
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many now languishing in obscurity, whose abilities might 
add new lustre to the highest honours, and whose integrity 
would very faithfully discharge the most important trust, 
and in their favour, wherever they can be discovered, some 
exceptions ought to be made ; but as general rules are 
generally to be followed, as well in military regulations as 
other transactions, it will be found, upon the exactest 
inquiry, by no means improper to advance gentlemen to 
posts of command rather than private sentinels, however 
skilful or courageous. 

It is to be considered, sir, that the present state of the 
continent, has for many years made it necessary to support 
an army, even when we are not engaged in an actual 
war ; that this army, though of late it has, for the ease of 
the people, been sometimes encamped during the summer, 
is, for the greatest part, quartered in towns, and mingled 
with the rest of the community, but governed, at the same 
time, by the officers, and subject to the martial law. It 
has often been observed by those who have argued against 
standing forces, that this difference of government makes 
different societies, which do not combine in the same 
interest, nor much favour one another ; and it is, indeed, 
certain, that feuds are sometimes produced, that when any 
private quarrel happens, either by drunkenness or accident, 
or claims really disputable, between a soldier and any 
other person, each applies for support and assistance to 
those in the same condition with himself, the cause be- 
comes general, and the soldiers and townsmen are not 
easily restrained from blows and bloodshed. 

It is true, likewise, that the rbetorick of the patriots has 
bee»i so efficacious, that their arguments have ,been so 
clamorously echoed, and their weekly productions so di- 
ligently dispersed, that a great part of the nation, as men 
always willingly admit what will produce immediate ease 
or advantage, believes the army to be an useless burden 
imposed upon the people for the support of the ministry ; 
that the landlord, therefore, looks upon the soldier as an 
intruder forced into his house, and rioting in sloth ^ his 
expense ; and the farmer and manufacturer have learned 

yoL. I. <3r 
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to call the army the vermin of tlvo land, th(» ciitor|)illiir.s of 
the nation, the dcvonrers of other men’s industry, tlie 
enemies of liberty, and the slaves of the court. 

It is not to be supposed, sir, that th<! sol(li('rH (uiUu'tain 
the same ideas of their profession, or that they do not (‘.on- 
ceive themselves injured by such ropreseiitations : tlu'y 
undoubtedly consider themselves us the bulwark of tluur 
country, as men selected for the defence of tlus rttst 
of the community, as tho.se who have enH'Uft'ed, at the 
hazard of their lives, to repel invasion, and n'lmsss rtr- 
bellion, and who contribute more than their part to tins 
general felicity, by securing i)roperty, and |)rcventing 
danger. 

It is not to be doubted, sir, but sentiments .so wididy 
different, must produce an equal contrariety of claims, 
and diversity of conduct: the trader imagiiu's, that the 
man who subsists upon the taxes which are raised only 
from his labour, ought to consider himself as his inferiour, 
at least, if not as his hireling and his servant ; tins soldier 
wonders how he can ever conceive hini.HeIf sullieituitly 
grateful to him that has devoted his life to his dcdence, and 
to whom he must fly for protection whenever dungtm shall 
approach him, and concludes, that ho has an ineoiihistahle 
right to the better part of that, of which the jireservafion 
of the whole depends upon him. 

Thus does self-love magnify every man in his own 
eyes, and so differently will mon dotormiue when each is 
to judge in his own cause. Which of those competitors 
thinks most justly of his own station and clmrautor, or 
whether both are not mistaken in their opinion, 1 think 
it by no means necessary to decide. This, at U)a.st, is 
evident, that to preserve peace and harmony botwoou two 
bodies of men obliged to live together with seiitiinents so 
opposite, there is required an uncommon degree of pru- 
dence, moderation, and knowledge of mankind, which is 
chiefly to be exerted on the part of the soldiers, because 
they are subject to more rigorous command, and are more 
easily governed by the authority of their superiours. 

Let us suppose any dispute of this kind, sir, to happen 
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where the soldiers were commanded only by private 
sentinels, disguised in the dress of officers, but retaining, 
what it cannot be expected that they should suddenly be 
able to lay aside, the prejudices which they had imbibed 
in the ranks, and all the ardour of trifling competition in 
which their station had once engaged them. What could 
be expected from their councils and direction ? Can it be 
imagined that they would inquire impartially into the 
original cause of the dispute, that they would attend 
equally to the parties, endeavour, by mildness and can- 
dour, to soften the malevolence of each, and terminate the 
dispute by some addressful expedient, or decent accom- 
modation? He, surely, must be very little acquainted with 
the vulgar notions of bravery and honour, that could form 
any hopes of such conduct. 

The plain soldier, sir, has not accustomed himself to re- 
gulate his motions by reason, nor has learned any more of 
honotir, than that it consists in adhering invariably to his 
pretensions, even though he should discover that they arp 
false ; and in resenting affronts with the utmost rigour, 
even when they wore provoked by himself, he is taught, 
that it is his business to conquer in whatever cause, and 
that to desist from any of his attempts, or retract any of 
his assertions, is unworthy of a man of honour. 

Warm with such notions as these, sir, would such 
officers, as have been recommended by the honourable 
gentleman, apply themselves to the termination of differ- 
ences ? Without any knowledge of the laws of society, 
without any settled ideas of the different rights of different 
persons, they would have nothing in view but the honour 
of their profession, nor endeavour to support it by any 
other method than that of violence. If a soldier was 
affronted by a farmer, they would probably lay his terri- 
toricKS waste, and ravage his plantations like an enemy’s 
country ; if another disagreed with his landlord, they would 
advise him to make good Ms quarters^ to invade the maga- 
zines of provision without restraint, to fore© the barrioadoes 
of the cellar, and to forage in the stables without controuL 

But gentlemen, sir, are proper judges of debates be- 

a 2 
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tween the army and the rest of the communUy, hecunso 
theyare equally related to both parties, as men who possess 
or expect estates, or who are allied to those whose influ-' 
ence arises from their property. As mon hrtul in uflluonco 
and freedom, and acquainted with the bhissings of our con- 
stitution, and the necessity of civil pfovornnumt, (hoy can- 
not willingly contribute to the increase of the military 
power, and as members of the army they cann<»t hut be 
desirous to support their own rank, and to hinder their 
profession from sinking into oontem])t; it is, tlntn^forit, 
their care to repress insolence on one part, and to priivent 
oppression on the other, to stop dissensions in their bt^giu- 
ning, and reconcile all the different pretensions of Britons 
and soldiers. 

I am, indeed, surprised, .sir, to hear the promotion of 
Serjeants recommended by the honourable gentleman who 
has so often strained his lungs, and exhausted his invention, 
to explain how much our constitution is endangered by the 
army, how readily those men will concur in the abolition 
of property who have nothing to lose, and how misily they 
may be persuaded to destroy the liberties of their country, 
who are already cut off from the enjoyment of them, who’, 
therefore, can only behold with envy and malcvolemm 
those advantages which they cannot hope to possi^ss, and 
which produce in them no other effects than n quicker 
sense of their own misery. 

Upon what principles, sir, any gentleman can form those 
notions, or with what view he can so long and so studiously 
disperse them, it is his province to explain ; for the only 
reason that can be offered by any other person for his in- 
cessant declamations, the desire of securing his country 
from the oppression of a standing army, is now for ever 
overthrown bjr this new proposal; which, if it were to be 
received, would in a very few years produce an army 
proper to be employed in the execution of the most detest- 
able designs, an army that could be of no other use than 
to Ratify an ambitious prince, or a wicked ministry, as it 
would be commanded, not by men who had lost their 
liberty, but by men who never enjoyed it, by men who 
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would abolish our constitution without knowing that they 
were engaged in any criminal undertaking, who have no 
other sense of the enjoyment of authority than that it is 
the power of acting without controul, who have no know- 
ledge of any other laws than the commands of their su- 
periours. 

To men like these, sir, to men raised up from poverty 
and servility to rank and power, to ignorance invested with 
command, and to meanness elated with preferment, would 
any real patriot, any zealous assertor of liberty, any inflex- 
ible enemy to the corruptions of the ministry, consign the 
protection of his country, and intrust to these our hap- 
piness, properties, and our lives? 

Whether the honourable gentleman has changed any of 
the sentiments which he has hitherto appeared to admit 
with regard to the army, whether this new determination 
is only an instance of that inconsistency which is scarcely 
to be avoided in the vindication of a bad cause, or whether 
he was betrayed to it only by his hatred of the administra- 
tion, which would prompt him to recant his own advice, if 
it should happen to be approved, I will not pretend io de- 
termine, but I must lament, on this occasion, the entertain- 
ment which the house will lose, by the eternal cessation of 
any harangues on the army, since he cannot now declaim 
on either part without contradicting his former declarations. 

Nor will the honourable gentleman find less difficulty 
in proving, that justice, rather than policy, requires the 
promotion of serjeants to commissions. Military prefer- 
ments are always at the disposal of the crown, nor can any 
right be pretended to them, but such as arises from the 
custom which has been generally followed in conferring 
them, which is not only variable at pleasure, but has never 
been, at any time, regularly observed. The order of 
rotation has been suffered sometimes to proceed, because 
of two persons, otherwise equal, he that has served longest 
may plead the most merit; but the plea of service has 
been always overruled by birth or powerful recommend- 
ation. And though, sir, it is natural for men disappointed 
to complain, yet as those officers, whose preferment has 
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been delayed, were not thoug*ht, in reality, to hav<^ roeoivtHi 
any injury, their murmurs have been the hiSs n^^ardcul. 

It might 1)0 expected, sir, from a patriot, a. humuiter of 
the degeneracy of mankind, ajid an inflnxibh^ oppoin'ut 
of corruption, that he should consider rather fa(^ts than 
persons, that he should regulate his (le<‘ision by thi^ nn- 
variable principles of reason and jusli(^<i, and that, tluuas 
fore, he should not applaud at one time what lu^ (anulmnns 
at another. 

But this gentleman seems to have ostablisluul some n<^w 
maxims of conduct, and, perhaps, upon new' n()tir)*is of 
morality ; for he seems to imagine, that his friemls may 
seize, as their right, what his adversaries cannot touch with- 
out robbery, though the claim of l)oth b<i the sann^ 

It is well known, sir, to the whole army, that a nobh^ 
person, whose abilities are so loudly (udebrated, whose 
virtues are so liberally praised, and whoso removal from 
his military employments is so solemnly lannmt<Hl as a 
publick calamity, obtained his first prefornnmts by pretiui- 
sions very difterent from military merit, and that at fluj 
age only of seventeen, a time of life in which, whatovtsr 
might be his abilities, very little prudence or oxperitmeo 
could be expected, he was advanced to the command of a 
regiment, and exalted above many ofiioers whose known 
bravery and frequent hazards entitled them to favour. 

I do not assert that he was undeservedly promoted, or 
condemn those who either solicited or granted his com- 
mission ; I maintain only, that what was then reuHonuble 
and just, is not now either iniquitous or ridiculous, and 
different persons in the s^ime circumstanooH hav<^ a right 
to the same treatment. 

In the reign of queen Anne, a reign, sir, wJfndi iwery 
Briton recollects with so much satisfaction, and which will 
for ever afford examples of the wisest councils, and most 
successful wars, when new regiments wore to be raised, it 
was far from being thought necessary to observe this 
gentleman’s favourite method of rotation ; posts were filled, 
not with the officers ot other regiments, that room might 
be left for the promotion of serjeants, but with gentlemen 
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who had never seen a battle, or learned any part of the 
military discipline. 

But though, sir, the regulation of our army be thus 
violently attacked, the greatest crime of the ministry is, in 
this gentleman’s opinion, that of levying new troops, when 
we have no employment for our standing forces, of laying 
unnecessary impositions upon the nation, and alarming 
with the fears of an invasion, only that the army might be 
increased. 

On this head, sir, a declaration of the duke of Marl- 
borough has been produced, with a great pomp of circum- 
stances, and such a seeming accuracy of narration, that 
the attention of the house was engaged, and the account 
was received with all the solemnity of universal silence, 
and with the veneration due to so high an authority in a 
question of so much importance. 

The subject is, indeed, so worthy of regard, that I 
think, sir, every man ought to contribute to its elucidation, 
and, therefore, I take the liberty of adding to the honour- 
able gentleman’s relation, what I hope will be heard with 
equal curiosity, the method by which that great commander 
proposed to put a stop to an invasion with so- small a 
number. 

He was very far, sir, from imagining that he should be 
able to repel them by open force, be was far from being so 
conlident of his superiority in military skill, as to imagine 
that he should defeat them by stratagem, and, therefore, 
he designed, by burning the villages, and destroying the 
country, to deprive them of the means of subsistence, and 
harass them with famine ; to hover at a distance, and cut 
off those parties which necessity should force out to forage, 
till a body of troops could be assembled sufficient to 
overthrow them in a battle, or to drive them back to their 
ships. 

Such was the scheme, sir, as I have been informed, of 
this great man, nor, perhaps, can any other be struck out 
by human abilities, where greater numbers are to he op- 
posed by smaller. But this scheme, though preferable, in 
the last extremities, to slavery, is such as cannot be men* 
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tioned without horrour, and of which the execution on^ht 
to be avoided by every expedient that can bo pratitised 
without the danger of our liberties. Wo ought, ijortainly, 
not to reject a nauseous medicine, by which that luialth is 
preserved, which, if lost, can only bo restored by the am- 
putation of a limb. 

As it was, therefore, necessary, sir, to secure our coasts 
from an invasion, it was* necessary to raise now troops for 
the American expedition; nor did this mtsthod produce 
any delay, for the regiments were completed a long time 
before the ships of war and the transports were ready to 
convoy and receive them, nor could the utmost ardour 
and diligence despatch them sooner from our coasts. 

The ships, sir, were, by the violence of a frost, scarcely 
exampled, retained, for a long time, in the harbours, with- 
out a possibility of being put to sea ; when they were all 
assembled at the place appointed for their conjunction, 
they waited for a wind; all the delay that cati be ob- 
jected, was produced by the seasons, of which the regula- 
tion was in no man’s power. 

But the time, sir, which was unwillingly spent in the 
camp, was not, however, lost or misemployed, for tlio 
troops were, by the order of the general, every day exer- 
cised, and instructed in the art of war, so that what was 
lost in time, was more than recompensed by the advan- 
tage of better discipline. 

Nor did these troops appear an herd so ignorant and 
contemptible, as they have been represented by malicious 
invectives and ludicrous descriptions ; there were not, in- 
deed, among them many grey-headed warriours, nor wore 
their former campaigns and past exploits the subjects of 
their conversation ; but there was not one amongst them 
who did not appear ready to sutler, in the cause of his 
country, all that the most hardened veteran could under- 
go, or whose alacrity and eagerness did not promise per- 
severance in the march, and intrepidity in the buttle. 

Their general, sir, who saw them pursue their exor- 
cises, declared how much he was satisfied witli their pro- 
ficiency, applauded their appearance, and expressed his 
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confidence in their courage ; nor do I doubt, but our ene- 
mies will find, that it is not necessary to send out our 
most formidable forces to humble them, and that the 
youth of Britain will compensate their want of experience 
by their courage, 

, If I, sir, have been drawn aside from the present ques- 
tion, it is by following, perhaps, with an exactness too 
scrupulous, the honourable gentleman, whose propositions 
I have now shown to be erroneous, and whose reproaches 
will, I believe, now appear rather the efiects of disap- 
pointment than of zeal, and, therefore, I think it now ne- 
cessary to return to the business before us, the considera- 
tion of the present establishment, from which, as it was 
approved by the duke of Marlborough, and has been de- 
fended with very strong arguments, by one of the most 
experienced oflicers of this time, I cannot think it safe or 
prudent to depart, 

Mr. Grenville spoke next, to the following effect: — 
Sir, as a noble person has been frequently hinted at in this 
debate, to whom my relation is well known, and whom, as I 
know him well, I have the strongest motives to reverence 
and honour, I cannot forbear to give, on this occasion, an at- 
testation which he will be allowed to deserve by all those 
whom interest has not blinded, and corruption depraved. 

It will be allowed, sir, that he is one of those who are 
indebted for their honours only to merit, one whom the 
malice of a court cannot debase, as its favour cannot ex- 
alt ; he is one of those whose loss of employments can be 
a reproach only to those who take them from him, as he 
cannot forfeit them but by performing his duty, and can 
only give offence by steady integrity, and a resolution to 
speak as he thinks, and to act as his conscience dictates. 

There are, sir, men, I know, to whom this panegyrick 
will seem romantick and chimerical, men, to whom inte- 
grity and conscience are idle sounds, men, who are con- 
tent to catch the word of their leader, who have no sense 
of the obligation of any law but the supreme will of him 
that pays them, and who know not any virtue but dili- 
gence in attendance, and readiness in obedience. 
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It is surely, sir, no loss to the noble porson to b(^ de- 
barred from any fellowship with men like tlu\se. Nolhinf** 
can be more unpicasirig' to virtue than such a situation as 
lays it under a necessity of bcboldinj^’ wick<Hlness that cua- 
not be reformed; as the sight of a posthoiiso must raise 
horrour, though we should suppose tho spe<d.atov s<^cuni 
from the contagion. 

Mr. Okd spoke next, in substance as follows i—Sir, as 
I cannot approve the scheme now proposed, for augnuud- 
ing our forces, I shall endeavour to show why tlu^ argu- 
ments, by which it has hitherto been supported, have? failed 
to convince me, and shall lay before the, houses sonu^. reasons 
against it, to which I shall expect an answer, Ixdbn^ I shall 
think that I can agree to it, without scpiandering the 
money of which my constituents have intrusUal me witli 
the disposal. 

The argument, sir, with which this motion was intro- 
duced, wliich is, indeed, the strongest that has y<d be<m 
offered, was, that this estimate is less expensive than oiui 
that was laid before the house in u lah^ redgn, and that, 
therefore, it could not reasonably be charged with extnivu- 
gance. 

Let us now consider this argument with that care which 
is required by the importance of tho question, let us in- 
quire what consequences will follow from it, unci to what 
previous suppositions it must owe its force. 

The argument, sir, evidently supposes that the cistiinate 
in king William’s reign was drawn up without any intemtion 
to deceive the house, or to raise money for purpoHus dif- 
ferent from those for which it was really (ixpended. Uut 
if we suppose that estimate to be fraudulently cmlculafed, 
this may contain the same fallacies in a lower dc^gree, and 
the only merit that can be claimed by tho authors of it, will 
be, that they are not the most rapacious plunderers of their 
country, that, however they may be charged with profusion 
of publiok money, they arc yet more modest than some of 
their predecessors. 

But it is known, sir, that in king William*s reign, very 
few estimates were honestly computed ; it is known that 
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the rotation of parties, and fluctuation of measures, re- 
duced the ministry to subsist upon artifices, to amuse the 
senate with exorbitant demands, only that they might ob- 
tain the necessary grants, and to pretend expenses which 
never were incurred, that the supplies which the publick 
affairs really required, might not be withheld ; as fraudu- 
lent tradesmen fix immoderate prices, that the buyer may 
make offers proportionate to their demands. 

The estimates, therefore, of that reign are of very little 
authority, though they might sometimes pass the house 
without censure; for it is to be considered, that by the 
frequency of new elections, the greatest part of the mem- 
bers were often unacquainted with the state of publick 
accounts, and that an army was so little known to this 
kingdom, that the true expense of it might easily be 
concealed. 

Nor is this, .sir, the only fallacy of this argument; for it 
supposes, likewise, that the nation is no less wealthy than 
in the time when that computation was offered, with which 
this is so triumphantly compared. For every man knows 
that publick as well as private expenses are to be propor- 
tioned to the revenue by which they are supplied, and that 
the charges which are easily supported at one time, may 
threaten ruin at another. 

But unhappily, sir, it is evident, that, since the days of 
that sovereign, the nation has been exhausted by a long 
and wasteful war, and since, by a peace equally destruc- 
tive, it is embarrassed with an enormous debt, and entangled 
in treaties, of which the support may call every day for 
new expenses; it has 'suffered since that time a thousand 
losses, but gained no advantage, and yet the expenses of 
that time are mentioned as an example to be compared 
with those which are proposed in this. 

The difference of the condition of the British nation at 
those two periods of time, sir, is not less than that of the 
strength of the same man in the vigour of youth and the 
frigidity of old age, in the flush of health and the languor 
of disease, of the same man newly risen from rest and 
plenty, and debilitated with hunger and fatigue. 
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To make such a comparison, sir, betrays, at least, a very 
criminal insensibility, of the publick misery, if it may not 
be charg'ecl with greater malignity. I know not wliethor 
those who shall hear of this debate, may not im[)ut(^ such 
reflections rather to cruelty than negligence, and imagiiu^ 
that those who squander the treasure of the nation take 
pleasure in reproaching that poverty which their counsels 
produce, and indulge their own vanity by contemplating 
the calamities from which they are themselves seour<s and 
to which they are indebted for opportunities of increasing 
their own fortunes, and gratifying their ambition. It is 
evident, that an estimate which requires less than that which 
has been mentioned, may yet exact more than the nation 
can now raise, without feeling too great inconvonioncies 
to be compensated by the advantages which can be ex- 
pected from our new forces. Nor is it sufllcient that it is 
lower than those of former times ; for, as it ought; to be the 
care of the government to preserve the case and happiness 
of the people, it should be reduced in proportion to the 
diminution of the national wealth. 

The right honourable gentleman confesses, sir, that fru- 
gality is a virtue, and his argument suppos(^s that to con- 
tract expenses is an argument of prudent measures ; why 
then is he afraid of carrying virtue to a greater height, of 
making the burden still more light, and pnsfemng the 
cheapest estimate that can be proposed, when it is asserted 
by those whose authority is most worthy of regard, that it 
will produce no weakness in our troops, nor give our ene- 
mies any superiority? 

I do not pretend any other skill in military affairs, than 
may be gained by casual conversation with soldiers, and 
by a cursory observation of daily occurrences ; but I speak 
with greater confidence on this occasion, because I do not 
think any other qualifications necessary for the determina- 
tion of this question, than a habit of just reasoning, and 
freedom from the prejudices of interest. 

Every man knows, sir, without a military education, that 
it is imprudent to purchase any thing at a greater price 
which may be procured at a less, and that when the same 
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sum will buy two things, of which one is evidently prefer- 
able to the other, the best ought to be chosen. 

If the application of either of these two positions will 
decide this controversy, there will be no need of recurring 
to experience, of citing the authority of foreign command- 
ers, of comparing the actions of the German and British 
generals, or of inquiring how battles have been lost, or to 
what victories are to be ascribed. 

It is evident, sir, that the scheme now proposed, is 
twice as costly as that which is recommended in opposition 
to it, and therefore, unless it will produce twice the advan- 
tage, it must be acknowledged to be imprudently chosen. 
The advantage in war, is to be rated by comparing the 
strength of different numbers in different circumstances, 
and inquiring what degree of superiority will be found. 

If we suppose, sir, two bodies of men, equally armed and 
disciplined, opposed to each other without any advantage 
of situation, we must conceive that neither party could be 
conquered, that the balance of the day must remain equal, 
and that the contest would continue undecided. 

It cannot be objected to this supposition, sir, that no 
such event is recorded in history, because in war many 
causes really act which cannot be estimated; one army 
may consist of soldiers more courageous, and more confi- 
dent in the justice of their cause; unforeseen accidents 
may operate, orders may be mistaken, or leaders may be 
misinformed; but all these considerations are to be set 
aside in speculation, because they may equally be alleged 
on either part. 

Two bodies of men, sir, equally numerous, being, there- 
fore, supposed equal, it is to be inquired how either may 
be superiour to the other. It is proposed, on one part, to 
produce this eflect by doubling the number of oflBcers 
rather than increasing that of the soldiers; on the other, to 
double the soldiers under the same officers, the expense 
being the same of both methods. 

When two armies, modelled according to these different 
schemes, enter the field, what event can be expected? 
Either five thousand men, with a double number of officers. 
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must be equal to tea thousand, diflbrontly roguilatcd, or 
the publick has paid more for assistance of the olficors 
than its real value, and has chosen, of two methods ecjually 
expensive, that which is least eflicacious. 

This, sir, is the state of the question now hc'lbre ns; our 
present deficiency is not of men but money, arul W(^ may 
procure ten thousand men regulated like the foreign troops, 
at the same expense as five thousand in the form proposed; 
but I am afraid that no man will bo found to asstu‘<, that 
the addition of officers will be equivalent to a double num- 
ber of soldiers. 

Thus it is evident, sir, evident to demonstration, that 
the most expensive method is, at the same time, tlio least 
advantageous, and that the proposal of now reginuuds is 
intended to augment the strength of the ministry rather 
than of the army. 

If we suppose, sir, what is more than any foreigner will 
grant, that the additional officers raise a body of five thou- 
sand men to an equality with six thousand, is not tlu^ pay 
of four thousand men apparently thrown away J And do 
not the officers receive a reward whujh tlioir servuso (uianot 
deserve? Would it not be far more rational to raise seven 
thousand, by which our army would bo strong<‘r by a 
seventh part, and as the pay of three thousand would bo 
saved, the publick would be richer by almost a third. 

Surely, sir, numerical arguments cannot but desorvo 
some consideration, even from those who have learned by 
long practice to explain away mere probability at pleusure, 
to select the circumstances of complicated questions, and 
only to show those which may be produced in favour of 
their own opinions. 

In the present question, sir, there is very little room for 
fallacy ; nor do I see what remains to the deolsioii of it, but 
that those gentlemen who have been acquainted with mili- 
tary operations, inform us, what degree of superiority is 
conferred by any assignable number of officers ; that wo 
may compare their service with the price, and discover 
whether the same money will not purchase greater advan- 
tages. 
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The experience of the late war may evince, sir, that 
those troops which have the greatest number of officers 
are not always victorious ; for our establishment never ad- 
mitted the same, or nearly the same number with that of 
the French, our enemies ; nevertheless, we still boast of our 
victories; nor is it certain that we might not have been 
equally successful, though the number of our officers had 
been yet less. 

Foreigners, sir, are very far from discovering the defect 
of their own establishment, or imagining that they should 
become more formidable by imitating our methods. When 
I travelled, I took opportunities of conversing with the 
generals of those nations which are most famous for the 
valour of their troops, and was informed by them, that they 
thought a multitude of officers by no means useful, and 
that they were so far from desiring to see their own regu- 
lation changed, that they should make no scruple of recom- 
mending it to other nations, who, in their opinion, squan- 
dered their treasure upon useless commissions, and in- 
creased the calamities of war by unnecessary burdens. 

I hope no man will think it sufficient to reply to these 
arguments with general assertions, or will deny the neces- 
sity of frugality, and extol the opulence of the nation, the 
extent of our commerce, and the happiness of our condi- 
tion, Such indeed, sir, is the method of argumentation 
made use of by the hireling scribblers of the court, who, 
because they feel none of the publick calamities, represent 
all complaints as criminal murmurs, and charge those with 
sedition who petition only for relief. Wretches like these 
would celebrate our victories, though our country should 
be overrun by an invader, would praise the lenity of any 
government by which themselves should be spared, and 
would boast of the happiness of plenty, when half the 
people should be languishing with famine. 

I do not suppose, sir, that the despicable sophistry of 
prostitutes like these has any effect here, nor should I have 
thought them worthy of the least notice, had it not been 
proper to inquire, whether those may not be justly sus- 
pected of some inclination to deceive, even in this assem- 
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bly, by whom the most proflijyate of mankind aro openly 
paid for the promulgation of falsehood, and the patronage 
of corruption. 

It is indeed, sir, artful, in those who are daily impairing 
our honour and induence, to endeavour to comu'al (Vom 
the people their own weakness, that weakness winch is so 
well known in foreign countries, that every nation is (en- 
couraged to insult us, and by which it may nvasonably he 
imagined that new enemies will, in a short iinuj, be raised. 

The late changes in our militjiry regulations hav(!, in- 
deed, taken away all the terrour of our arms ; those troops 
are now no longer dreaded, by which the liberties of 
Europe were recovered, and the French reduced to aban- 
don their schemes of universal empire, for the defetnu5 of 
their own country, because the ofiicers by whom tliey 
were formerly conducted to glory and to victory, are now 
dismissed, and men advanced to their ])osts, who are 
neither feared nor known. 

When the duke of Argyle was lakdy deprived of his 
command, the Spaniards could not conceal their satisfac- 
tion; they bestowed, however unwillingly, th<^ highest 
panegyrick upon his bravery and conduct, by showing that 
he was the only Briton of whom they were afraid. Nor 
did their allies, the French, discover less exultation; for by 
them it was declared, that the nation was now disarmed, 
that either no war was intended, or that none could ho 
successfully prosecuted, since, as they made no scruple to 
assert, though I know not whether I ought to repent it, 
we have no other man capable of commanding armios, or 
conducting any great design. 

I am informed that this illustrious warriour, whoso abili- 
ties are sufBoiently attested by these enemies, that have 
felt their prevalence, is of opinion, that the number of 
oflScers now required is not necessary, and has declared 
that he should with equal confidence undertake either in- 
vasion or defence, with forces modelled after the German 
custom ; and since I have shown, that, unless the troops 
so regulated, are equivalent to a double number, added 
to the standing regiments, part of the expense of the 
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officers is evidently squandered, I shall vote against the 
motion, unless it be proved, which I believe will not be 
attempted, that the force of a regiment is doubled by 
doubling the officers. 

General Wade then spoke, to the purpose following: — 
Sir, the learned gentleman who spoke last, must be ac- 
knowledged to have discovered a very specious method of 
reasoning, and to have carried his inquiry as far as specu- 
lation without experience can hope to proceed, but has, in 
my opinion, admitted a false principle, by which all his 
argument has been perplexed. 

He supposes, that the advantages must be always in 
proportion to the money expended in procuring them, and 
that, therefore, if five thousand men, raised at any given 
cost, will be equal to five thousand, they ought, if they ai-e 
regulated according to an establishment of double the 
charge, to be able to encounter ten thousand. 

But in this supposition, sir, he forgets that the possi- 
bility of loss is to be thrown into the balance against the 
advantage of the expense saved, and that though the 
strength of the troops be not increased in proportion to 
the increase of the cost, yet the additional security against 
a great loss may justly entitle the most expensive regula- 
tion to the preference. 

Suppose five thousand men to be brought into the field 
against six thousand; if they can, by multiplying their 
officers at a double expense, be enabled to engage success- 
fully a body superiour in number by only a sixth part, 
the nation may be justly said to gain all that would have 
been lost by suffering a defeat. 

That we ought not to choose a worse method when wc 
can discover a better, is indisputably true, but which 
method is worse or better, can be discovered only by 
experience. ,The last war has taught us, that our troops 
in their present establishment are superiour to the forces of 
France, but how much they might suffer by any alteration 
it ds not possible to foresee. 

Success is gained by courage, and courage is produced 
by an opinion of superiority; and it may easily be ima- 

VOL. T. H 
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gined, that our soldiers, who judge of their own strength 
only by experience, imagine their own eatablishmcnt and 
discipline advanced to the highest perfection ; nor would 
they expect any other consequences from an altorafion of 
it, but weakness and defeats. It is, therefore, dang(^rous 
to change the model of our forces, becaus(5 it is (lang<M’ous 
to depress the spirit of our soldiers. 

Though it is confessed, sir, that tlu^ French, whose 
officers are still more numerous, have been conqm^red by 
our troops, it must be likewise alleged, that they hud 
yielded us far easier victories had their ofluu^rs be<m 
wanting; for to them are they indebted for tlieir con(iu(\sts 
wherever they have been successful, and for tlieir resist* 
ance wherever they have been with difficulty dofoated ; 
their soldiers are a spiritless herd, aud wore they not in- 
vigorated by the example of their leaders, and restrained 
by the fear of instant punishment, would lly at the ap- 
proach of any enemy, without waiting for tho attack. 

I cannot, therefore, sir, but be of opinion, that th<^ ne- 
cessity of a large number of officers, may be louriuHl ev(u» 
from the behaviour of those troops which have been un- 
successful, since it is certain, that though they have Ixum 
often overcome, they have generally resisted witli great 
steadiness, and retired with great order. 

If those, who are only speculative warriours, shall ima- 
gine that their arguments are not confuted, I (uiu only re- 
peat what I declared when I first attempted to deliver my 
sentiments in this debate, that I do not protend to bo v<»ry 
skilful in the arts of disputation. I, who claim no other 
title than that of an old soldier, cannot hope to prevail 
much by my oratory ; it is enough for mo that I am con- 
fident of confuting those arguments in tho field, which I 
oppose in the senate. 

Mr, Fox spoke next, in this manner: — Sir, I am far 
from thinking that this question has been hitherto fully ex- 
plained by those who have either considered it only m a 
dispute about money, or a question merely speculative 
concerning the proportions between different degrees of 
expense, and probability of success. In a war of this kind, 
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expense is the last and lowest consideration, and where 
experience may be consulted, the conjectures of specula- 
tion ought to have no weight. 

The method, sir, by which our troops have hitherto 
been regulated, is well known to have produced success 
beyond our expectations, to have exalted us to the arbi- 
tration of the world, to have reduced the French to change 
their threats of forcing a monarch upon us, into petitions 
for peace, and to hjive established the liberties of almost 
fevery nation of the world that can call itself free. 

Whether this method, sir, so successful, so easy, and so 
formidable, shall be changed, whether it shall be changed 
at a time when the whole continent is in commotion, and 
every nation calling soldiers to its standard; when the 
French, recovered from their defeats, seem to have for- 
gotten the force of that hand that crushed them in the 
pride of victory ; when they seem to be reviving their for- 
mer designs, and rekindling their extinguished ambition ; 
whether, at such a time, the regulations of our army shall 
be changed to save, upon the highest computation, only 
thirty thousand pounds, is the present question. 

On such a question^ sir, I cannot observe, without as- 
tonishment, any man deliberating for a single moment. 
To suspend our opinion in this case, would be to balance 
our lives, our liberties, our patrimonies, and our posterity, 
against thirty thousand pounds. 

The effects of our present method, sir, are well known 
to ourselves, our confederates, our enemies, to every man 
that has heard the name of Blenheim and Ramillies ; the 
consequences of the establishment, now contended for, 
our most experienced commanders own themselves unable 
to foresee, and I am far from believing that theoretical 
disquisitions can enable any man to make great discoveries 
in military affairs. 

Our own inexperience of the method which is so warmly 
recommended, is not the strongest objection to it, though 
even this ought, in my opinion, to restrain us from trying 
it at this hazardous conjuncture. But since arguments, 
merely negative, may be thought over-balanced by the 
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prospect of saving money, I shall lay bnforo the house, 
what effects the want of officers has produced, with regard 
to those nations whose poverty has laid tljom under a 
necessity of parsimonious establishments. 

When the Germans were defeated by the French, in 
the late war, I was at the Sardinian court, wlujvc tlm bat- 
tle was, as it may easily be supposed, the reigning- subject 
of conversation, and where they did not want opportuni- 
ties of informing themselves minutely of all tlu^ circum- 
stances which contributed to the event; it was there, sir, 
universally determined, that the Germans lost the day 
merely for want of officers. 

It was- observed also, sir, that some troops, which were 
once courted and feared by all the neighbouring poten- 
tates, had lost their reputation in later times, of which no 
reason could be alleged, hut that they had lessened tho 
number of their officers ; such is the change in tho model 
of the Walloons, and such is the consequouco ijroducod 
by it. 

I am very far, sir, from thinking, that reason is not to 
be consulted in military operations, as in other ullUirs, and 
have no less satisfaction than the learned gentloman who 
spoke last hut one, in clear and demonstrative deductions; 
hut in this question, reason itself informs me, that regard 
ought only to be had to experience, and that authority un- 
supported by practice, ought to have no provuleiuso. 

I shall, therefore, sir, make no inquiry into the abilities 
of the generals, by whom these contrary opinions are de- 
fended, nor draw any parallel between their actions or 
their knowledge. It is sufficient for me that tho one is 
proposing a new scheme, and that the opinion of tho other 
can plead the practice of king William, and tho duke of 
Marlborough, and the success of the last war. 

Yet, sir, if parsimony be a virtue at this time so emi- 
nently necessary, it may be urged in favour of this esti- 
mate, that it will he less expensive than those that have 
been formerly offered, and that as all changes ought to bo 
gradual, this may be considered as the first step towards a 
general redaction of the publick charge. 
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Mr. Heathcote spoke to the following purpose: — 
Sir, it is not without astonishment, that I heard the 
honourable gentleman who spoke lately, conclude his 
remarks with an attempt to renew our apprehensions of 
the pretender, a chimerical invader, an enemy in the 
clouds, without spirit, and without forces, without do 
minions, without money, and without allies ; a miserable 
fugitive, that has not a friend in this kingdom, or none but 
such as are exasperated by those whom the men that 
mention him with so much terrour are attempting to 
vindicate. 

The vanity, sir, of such fears, the folly of admitting 
them, if they are real, and of counterfeiting them, if they 
are false, has been sufficiently exposed in this debate, by 
my honourable friend ; but as he thought it unnecessary 
to employ arguments in proof of what cannot be denied, 
and believed it sufficient to ridicule a panick which he 
supposed merely political, I, who judge, perhaps, more 
favourably of the sincerity of some, and more tenderly of 
the cowardice of others, shall endeavour to show, that the 
frequent revolutions which have happened in this nation, 
afibrd us no reason for fearing another, equally sudden and 
unforeseen in favour of the pretender. 

The government, sir, is always stronger, as it is compli- 
cated with the private interest of more individuals ; be- 
cause, though there are few that have comprehension suf- 
ficient to discern the general advantage of the community, 
almost every man is capable of attending to his own ; and 
though not many have virtue to stand up in opposition to 
the approach of general calamities, of which every one 
may hope to exempt himself from his particular share, yet 
the most sanguine are alarmed, and the most indolent 
awakened at any danger which threatens themselves, and 
will exert their utmost power to obviate or escape it. 

For this reason, sir, I have long considered the publick 
funds established in this nation, as a barrier to the govern- 
ment, which cannot easily be broken : a foreign prince 
cannot now be placed upon the throne, but in opposition 
almost to every wealthy man, who, having trusted the 
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governmeut with his morK'-y, has repositocl u phnlg-^i of his 
own fidelity. 

But to this gentleman, sir, wliom I am now aiiKw<‘rhig*, 
arguments can be of very little importance, l)0(*ause, by his 
own confession, he is rotaiuod as a macliiin\ to speak 
at the direction of another, anti to utter senlinu'uts which 
he never conceived, and which his liesitutiou and tihrupt 
conclusion shows him to admit with very litth^ t‘\amimi« 
tion. Uo had jiot even allowed himself tiim^ to know the 
opinion which he was to as>sert, or to imprint u})ou his 
memory iho.so arguments to which he was to adtl tin? smic- 
tioaofhis authority. He seems to havt^ boldly prtunised 
to speak, and then to have inquired what he was to say. 
Yet has this getutloman^ oftcnn di'cUunuul lu^re with nil the 
apparent ardour of integrity, and \mm heard with tliut 
regard which is only duo to virtue arul imh'pemlejiee. 

Some of his assertions are such, ho\V(‘v<rr, as require 
confutation, which is, perhaps, more necessary Hinw las 
has produced an authority for them, which many of those 
who heard him may think of much greatiu* weight than his 
own. lie affirms, that wo can sidfer only by an invasion, 
and infers from this position, that we need only to guard 
our own coasts. 1 am of an opinion very different, and 
having not yet prevailed upon myself to rec<dvt^ notes 
from any other person, cannot forbear to speak whut I 
think, and what the publick prosperity re<pures to 
generally known. We may surely suffer by many otf u^r 
causes, by the ignorance, or treachery, or cowardice of the 
ministry, by the negligence of that person to whom this 
gentleman was probably indebted for his notes. Wt5 may 
suffer by the loss of our sugar colonies, which may bo 
justly valued at tea millions. 

These plantations, which afford us almost all the profit- 
able trade that is now left us, have been exposed to the 
insults ot the enemy, without any other guard than two 
ships, almost unfit for service. They have been loft to the 
protection of chance, with no other soijurity, at a time 
when the Spaniards had fitted out a squadron, to infest 
ravage our American dominions. 
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The admiral, who was sent into America, was confined 
for almost a year in the ports, without forces, ships, or 
ammunition, which yet might have been sent in a few 
months, had not pretences of delay been studiously in- 
vented, had not the preparations been obstructed by clan- 
destine expedients, and had not every man been tacitly 
assured, that he should recommend himself to his superi- 
ours, by raising difficulties, rather than by removing them. 

Such was the conduct of those who now stand up in 
the face of their country, and, without diffidence or shame, 
boast of their zeal, their assiduity, and their despatch; who 
proclaim, with an air of triumphant innocence, that no art 
or diligence could have been more expeditious, and that 
the embarkation was only impeded by the seasons and the 
winds. 

With assertions equally intrepid, and arguments equally 
contemptible, has the same person, who boasted his expe- 
dition, endeavoured to defend the establishment of, new 
regiments, in opposition to the practice of foreign nations, 
and to the opinion of the greatest general among us ; and, 
to show how little he fears confutation, has recommended 
his scheme on account of its frugality. 

It is not to be wondered, sir, that such an orator should 
undertake to defend the model of the troops sent to Ame- 
rica, that he should prefer boys to veterans, and assert the 
propriety of intrusting new levies to unexperienced com- 
manders ; for he has given us in this debate such proofs of 
controversial courage, that nothing can be now imagined 
too arduous for him to attempt. 

His strength, sir, is, indeed, not equal to his spirit, and 
he is frequently unsuccessful in his most vigorous efforts, 
but it must be confessed that he is generally overborne 
only by the force of truth, by a power which few can resist 
so resolutely as himself, and which, therefore, though it 
makes no impression^ upon him, prevails upon others to 
leave him sometimes alone in the vindication of his po- 
sitions. 

The examples, sir, of those noble persons who were ad- 
vanced early to commissions, will be produced by him 
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withotit cfiect, because the cases are by no means parallel. 
They were not invested with command till tlusy had spent 
some time in the service, and exhibited proofs of (heir 
courage and their capacity; and it cannot b(^ doubtecl, but 
some men may discover at seventeen, more nu'rit than 
others in the full strength of manhood. 

But, sir, there is another consideration of more import- 
ance, which will annihilate the parallel, nml (le.stroy the 
argument founded upon it. At the time in which these 
persons were preferred, the nation had but newly soon an 
army, and had, therefore, very few old oflicors whost! <ix- 
perience could be trusted, or whoso .services roejuired to 
be rewarded : the ministers were obliged to .select those, 
who, though they did not understand th<5 military scionce.s, 
were likely to attain them in a short time, and the eviuit 
has sufficiently proved, that in the choice no greater re- 
gard was paid to interest than to judgment. 

It was prudent, likewise, sir, to choose yoiuig persons, 
supposing their abilities equal with those of others, be- 
cause the nation was likely to possess them longer, nml 
would not bo reduced, by an interval of peac.*^, to make 
war again with raw forces, under the direction of ignorant 
commanders. 

But this provision, however reasonable, the wisdom of 
this ministry has found means to defeat, by detaining at 
home the disciplined troops, and depriving the most expe- 
rienced generals of their commands, at a time when they 
are most necessary, at a time when the whole world is in 
arms, when the ambition of France is reviving its c-laims, 
and the Spaniards are preparing to invade our colonies. 

But, sir, though our generals are discarded, wo are suf- 
ficiently informed, that it is not because we are imagined 
to be in a state of safety ; for the increase of our army be- 
trays our fear, of which, whether it will be dispelled or in- 
creased by such measures, it is not difficult to determine. 

An army thus numerous, sir, is, in the opinion of every 
honest Briton, of every man that reveres the constitution, 
or loves his liberty, an evil more to be dreaded, than any 
from which we can be defended by it, The most unpopu- 
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lar act of the most unpopular of our monarchs, was the 
establishment of a standing army ; nor do I know any 
thing to be feared from the exaltation of the dreadful pre- 
tender to the throne, but that he will govern the nation 
with an armed force. 

If our troops continue to be increased, which we may 
reasonably suspect, since, if arguments like these be ad- 
mitted, pretences for augmentations can never be want- 
ing, the consequences are easily foreseen ; they will grow 
too numerous to be quartered in the towns, and, with an 
affectation of easing them of such unwelcome guests, it 
will be proposed, that after having spent the summer in a 
camp, they shall retire in winter to barracks. Then will 
the burden of a standing army be imposed for ever on the 
nation; then may our liberties be openly invaded, and 
those who now oppress us by the power only of money, 
will then throw aside the mask, and deliver themselves 
from the constraint of hypocrisy ; those who now sooth us 
with promises and protestations, will then intimidate us 
with threatenings, and, perhaps, revenge the opposition of 
their schemes by persecution and sequestrations. 

Mr. Gage spoke next, to the following effect: — Sir, if 
the weakness of arguments proved the insincerity of those 
who produce them, I should be inclined to suspect the ad- 
vocates for the establishment of new regiments, of designs 
very different from the defence of their country ; but as 
their intentions cannot be known, they cannot be censured, 
and I shall, therefore, confine myself to an examination of 
the reasons which they have offered, and the authorities 
which they have cited. 

The German general, who has been mentioned on this 
occasion with so much regard, is not less known to me 
than to the honourable gentleman, nor have I been less 
diligent to improve the hours in which I enjoyed his 
friendship and conversation. Among other questions, 
which my familiarity with him entitled me to propose, I 
have asked him to what causes he imputed the ill success 
of the last war, and he frankly ascribed the misdarriages 
of it to the unhappy divisions by which the German coun- 
cils Were at that time embarrassed. 
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Faction produces nearly the same consequence in all 
countries, and had then influenced the imperial court, as 
of late the court of Great Britain, to dismiss the most able 
and experienced commanders, and to intrust the conduct 
of the war to men unequal to the undertaking; who, when 
they were defeated for want of skill, endeavoured to per- 
suade their patrons and their countrymen, that they lost 
the victory for want of officers. 

They might, perhaps, think of their countrymen, what 
our ministers seem to imagine of us, that to gain belief 
among them, it was sufficient to assert boldly, that tlu'jy 
had not any memory of past transactions, and that, thc^ro- 
fore, they could not observe, that the same troops wore 
victorious under Eugene, which were defeated under the 
direction of his successours; nor could discover that tlio 
regulation was the same, where the effects wore different. 

Thus, in every place, it is the practice of men in ]>ower, 
to blind the people by false representations, and to impute 
the publick calamities rather to any other cause than 
their own misconduct. It is every where equally their 
practice to oppress and obscure those who owe their 
greatness to their virtue or abilities, because tlujy can 
never be reduced to blind obedience, or taught to be crea- 
tures of the ministry, because men who can discover truth, 
will sometimes speak it, and because those are best 
qualified to deceive others, who can be persuaded that 
they are contending for the right, 

But it is surely time for this nation to rouse from indo- 
lence, and to resolve to put an end to frauds that have 
been so long known. It is time to watch with more vigi- 
lance the distribution of the publick treasure, and to con- 
sider rather how to contract the national cxpenseH, than 
upon what pretences new ofiicos may bo erected, and 
new dependencies created. It is time to conHi<ler how 
our debts may be lessened, and by what oxpc<licnts our 
taxes may be diminished, 

Our taxes, sir, are such, at prtisent, as perhaps no nation 
Was ever loaded with before, such as never ware paid to 
raise forces against an invader, or imposed by the inso- 
lence of victory upon a conquered people. Every gentle- 
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man pays to the government more than two thirds of his 
estate, by various exactions. — ^This assertion is received, I 
see, with surprise, by some, whose ample patrimonies have 
exempted them from the necessity of nice computations, 
and with an affected appearance of contempt by others, 
who, instead of paying taxes, may be said to receive them, 
and whose interest it is to keep the nation ignorant of the 
causes of its misery, and to extenuate those calamities 
by which themselves are enriched. 

But, sir, to endeavour to confute demonstration by a 
grin, or to laugh away the deductions of arithmetick, is, 
surely, such a degree of effrontery, as nothing but a post 
of profit can produce ; nor is it for the sake of these men, 
that I shall endeavour to elucidate my assertion ; for they 
cannot but be well informed of the state of our taxes, 
whose chief employment is to receive and to squander the 
money which arises from them. 

It is frequent, sir, among gentlemen, to mistake the 
amount of the taxes which are laid upon the nation, by 
passing over, in their estimates, all those which are not 
paid immediately out of the visible rents of their lands, and 
imagining that they are in no degree interested in the im- 
posts upon manufactures or other commodities. They do 
not consider that whenever they purchase any thing of 
which the price is enhanced by duties, those duties are 
levied upon them, and that there is no difference between 
pa^/ing ten shillings a year in land taxes, and paying five 
shillings in land taxes, and five shillings to manufacturers 
to be paid by them to the government. 

It would be, in reality, equally rational for a man to 
please himself with his frugality, by directing half his ex- 
penses to be paid by his steward, and the event is such as 
might be expected from such a method of economy ; for, 
as the steward might probably bring in false accounts, the 
tradesman commonly adds twopence to the price of his 
goods for every penny which is laid on them by the go- 
vernment ; as it is easy to show, particularly in the prices 
of those two great necessaries of life, candles and leather. 

Now, sir, let any gentleman add to the land tax the 
duties raised from the malt, candles, salt, soap, leather, 
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distilled liquors, and other commodities used in his house ; 
let him add the expenses of travelling so far as they arc 
increased by the burden laid upon innkecqKirs, and the ex- 
tortions of the tradesmen winch the <^x(uses have occa- 
sioned, and he will easily agree with me that he j)aYs more 
than two-thirds of his estate for the support of the govern- 
ment. 

It cannot, therefore, be doubted that it is now tuuu^ssary 
to stop in our career of expenses, and to inquir<^ how much 
longer this weight of imposts can possibly ht^ suj)ported. 
It has already, sir, depressed our commerce, and over- 
borne our manufactures, and if it bo y<d increased, if 
there be no hope of seeing it alleviated, every wis(4 man 
will seek a milder government, and enlist himself amongst 
slaves that have masters more wise or more <a)mpus- 
sionate. 

We ought to consider, sir, whether some of our present 
expenses are not superfluous or detrinumtaU wludh(?r 
many of our ofllces are not merely pensions without em- 
ployment, and whether multitudes do not salariihs, 

who serve the government only by tlufir interivst and tlunr 
votes. Such oflices, if they are found, ought immiuliutely 
to be abolished, and such salaries withdrawn, by which a 
fund might be now established for maintnining the war, 
and afterwards for the payment of our debts. 

It is not now, sir, in my opinion, u qxiestion whetla^r wi^ 
shall choose the dearest or the cheapest method of in- 
creasing our forces, for it seems to me not possible to sup- 
ply any new expenses. New troops will require more 
money to raise and to pay them, and more money can only 
be obtained by new taxes ; but what now renuuns to be 
taxed, or what tax can be increased ? The only resource 
left us is a lottery, and whether that will succeed is likewise 
a lottery; but though folly and crcululity should once more 
operate according to our wishes, the nation is, in the mean- 
time, impoverished, and. at last lotteries must certainly fail, 
like other expedients, When the publick wealth is en- 
tirely exhausted, artifice and violence will be equally vain. 
And though the troops may possibly be raised, according 
to the estimate, I know not how we shall pay them, or 
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from what fund, yet unmortgaged, the officers who will be 
entailed upon us, can hope to receive their half-pay. 

For my part, sir, I think the question so easy to be de- 
cided, that I am astonished to see it the subject of a de- 
bate, and imagine that the controversy might be ended 
only by asking the gentleman, on whose opinion all his 
party appear to rely, without any knowledge or conviction 
of their own, whether, if he were to defend a nation from 
its enemies, and could procure only a small sum for the 
war, he would not model his forces by the cheapest 
method. 

Mr. Sjloper then spoke thus: — Sir, I cannot, without* 
the highest satisfaction, observe any advances made in 
useful knowledge, by my fellow-subjects, as the glory of 
such attainments must add to the reputation of the king- 
dom which gives rise to such elevated abilities. 

This satisfaction I have received from the observations 
of the right honourable member, whose accurate computa- 
tions cannot but promise great improvements of the doc- 
trine of arithmetick ; nor can I forbear to solicit him, for 
the sake of the publick, to take into his consideration the 
present methods of traffick used by our merchants, and to 
strike out some more commodious method of stating the 
accompts between those two contending parties, debtor 
and creditor. This he would, doubtless, execute with 
great reputation, who has proved, from the state of our 
taxes, that new forces require new funds, and that new 
funds cannot be established without a lottery. 

I am, indeed, inclined to differ from him in the last of 
his positions, and believe the nation not yet so much ex- 
hausted but that it may easily bear the expense of the war, 
and shall, therefore, vote for that establishment of our 
troops which will be most likely to procure success, with- 
out the least apprehension of being censured either by the 
present age, or by posterity, as a machine of the ministry, 
or an oppressor of my country* 

General Wade spoke again, thus: — Sir, since the right 
honourable member has been pleased to insinuate, that by 
answering a plain question I may put an end to the de- 
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bate, I am willing to give a proof of my desire to i)rom()t(i 
unanimity in onr councils, and despatch in otir allalrs, by 
complying with his proposal 

If I were obliged with a small sum to raiso an army for 
the defence of a kingdom, I should, undouhledly, ])ro<‘.e(ul 
with the utmost frugality; but this noble person’s ideas o(* 
frugality would, perhaps, be very dillerent from mine ; lu^ 
would think those expenses superlluous, which to mo 
would seem indispensably necessary, and though wo 
should both intend the preservation of the country, wo*, 
should provide for its security by different methods. 

He would employ the money in such a manner as might 
procure the greatest numbers; I should make my first in- 
quiry after the most skilful officers, and should imagine 
myself obliged, by my fidelity to the nation that intrustiul 
me with its defence, to procure their assistance, though at 
a high price. 

It is not easy for persons who have never seen a buttle 
or a siege, whatever may be their natural abilities, or how- 
ever cultivated by reading and contemplation, to conceivi^ 
the advantage of discipline and regularity, wliich is stich, 
that a small body of veteran troops will drive btdbre 
them multitudes of men, perhaps equally bold and rtmoluto 
with themselves, if they are unacquainted with the ruh^s of 
war, and unprovided with leaders to direct tlnur motions. 

I should, therefore, in the case which ho has mentioned, 
prefer discipline to numbers, and rather enter the field 
with a few troops, well governed and well instructed, than 
with a confused multitude, unacquainted with their duty, 
unable to conduct themselves, and without ofiicers to con- 
duct them, 

Mr. ViNER spoke next, to the following efiect : — ^Sir, I 
am not very solicitous what may bo the diitormination of 
the house upon this question, because I think it more ne- 
cessary to resolve against an augmentation of the army, 
than to inquire, whether it shall be made by <mo method 
or another. 

Every addition to our troops, I consider as some ap- 
proach towards the establishment of arbitrary power, as it 
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is an alienation of part of the British people, by which 
they are deprived of the benefits of the constitution, and 
subjected to rigorous laws, from which every other indi- 
vidual is exempt. 

The principal of these laws, which all the rest are in- 
tended to enforce, requires from every soldier an un- 
liihited and absolute obedience to the commands of his 
officers, who hold their commission, and expect advance- 
ment, by the same compliance with the orders of the 
ministry. 

The danger of adding to the number of men, thus sepa- 
rated from their fellow-subjects, and directed by the arbi- 
trary determinations of their officers, has been often ex- 
plained with great strength and perspicuity; nor should I 
have taken this occasion of recalling it to the attention of 
the house, but that I think it a consideration, to which, in 
all debates on the army, the first regard ought to be paid. 

Colonel Mordaunt spoke to the purpose following: — 
Sir, the objection which the honourable gentleman has 
raised, will be most easily removed, by considering the 
words of the act by which the military authority is esta- 
blished, where it is by no means declared, that either offi- 
cers or soldiers are obliged indiscriminately to obey all the 
orders which they shall receive, but that they shall, on 
pain of the punishments there enacted, obey all the lawful 
orders of their commanders. 

The obedience, therefore, sir, required from a soldier, 
is an obedience according to law, like that of any other 
Briton, unless it can be imagined that the word lawful is, 
in that place, without a meaning. Nor does his condition 
differ from that of his fellow-subjects by an exemption 
from any law, but by a greater number of duties, and 
stricter obligations to the performance of them; and I am 
not able to conceive how our constitution can be en- 
dangered by augmenting\an army, which, as it can only 
act in conformity to it, can act only in defence of it. 

[The question at last was put, that the new-raised troops 
be incorporated into the standing corps, but it passed in 
the negative, 232 to 166.] 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, DEC. 9, 1710. 

DEBATE ON TAKING THE STATE OP THE AUMY INTO OON- 
SIDEHATION. 

The duke of Argyle rose first, and .spoko to the 
following effect: — My lords, as the pro.seut .sitimtiou of 
our affairs may require an angmcntatioii of our forces, 
and as the success of our arms, and the preservation of 
our liberties, may equally depend upon the manner in 
which the new forces shall be raised, llicre is, in my opi- 
nion, no question more worthy the attention of this august 
assembly, than what may be the most proper method of 
increasing our army. 

On this question, my lords, I shall offer my own senti- 
ments with greater confidence, as there aro few men who 
have had more opportunities of being acquainted with it 
in its whole extent, as I have spent groat part of my life 
in the field and in the camp. I commanded a regiment 
under king William, and have long been either th<^ first, 
or almost the first man in the army. 

I hope, my lords, it will be allowed, without dilliculty, 
that I have, at least, been educated in the Ixist school of 
war, and that nothing but natural incapacity cun have 
hindered me from making some useful observations upon 
the discipline and government of armies, and the advan- 
tages and inconveniencies of the various plans upon which 
other nations regulate their forces. 

I have always maintained, my lords, that it is necessary, 
in the present state of the neighbouring countries, to keep 
up a body of regular troops, that we may not bo less able 
to defend ourselves, than our enemies to attack us. 

It is well known, my lords, that states must secure them- 
selves by different means, as they are threatened by 
dangers of different kinds: policy mast be opposed by 
policy, and force by force ; our fleets must be increased 
when our neighbours grow formidable by their naval power, 
and armies must be maintained at a time like this, in which 
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every prince on the continent estimates his greatness by 
the number of his troops. 

But an army, my lords, as it is to be admitted only for 
the security of the nation, is to be so regulated, that it 
m^y produce the end for which it is established ; that it 
may be useful without danger, and protect the people 
without oppressing them. 

To this purpose, my lords, it is indispensably necessary, 
that the military subordination be inviolably preserved, 
and that discipline be discreetly exercised without any 
partial indulgence, or malicious severities ; that every man 
be promoted according to his desert, and that military 
merit alone give any pretensions to military preferment. 

To make the army yet more useful, it ought to be under 
the sole command of one man, exalted to the important 
trust by his known skill, courage, justice, and fidelity, and 
uncontrouled in the administration of his province by any 
other authority, a man enabled by his experience to dis- 
tinguish the deserving, and invested with power to reward 
them. 

Thus, my lords, ought an army to be regulated, to which 
the defence of a nation is intrusted, nor can any other 
scheme be formed which will not expose the publick to 
dangers more formidable than revolutions or invasions. 
And yet, my lords, how widely those who have assumed 
the direction of affairs have deviated from this method is 
well known. It is known equally to the highest and 
meanest officers, that those who have most opportunities 
of observing military merit, have no power of rewarding 
it ; and, therefore, every man endeavours to obtain other 
recommendations than those of his superiours in the army, 
and to distinguish himself by other services than attention 
to his duty, and obedience to his commanders. 

Our generals, my lords, are only colonels with a higher 
title, without power, and without command; they can 
neither make themselves loved nor feared in their troops, 
nor have either reward or punishment in their power. 
What discipline, my lords, can be established by men, 
whom those who sometimes act the farce of obedience, 
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know to be only, phantoms of authority, and to bo r<^- 
strained by an arbitrary minister from the exeroiso of 
those commissions which they arc invested with f And 
what is an army withoxit discipline, subordination, and 
obedience ? What, but a rabble of licentious vaf>'ran<s, 
set free from the common restraints ofdooency, <‘x(nnpt(ul 
from the necessity of la))our, betrayed by idhmess <o 
debauchery, and let loose to prey upon the p(M)pl(^ i Such 
a herd can only awo the villages, and I)lustcr in the str<^ets, 
but can never be able to oppose an eiunny, or defmnl tlu^ 
nation by which they arc supported. 

They may, indeed, form a camp upon some oi* tlu^ lu^igh- 
boiiring heaths, or pass in review with tohu-able regtdariiy ; 
they may sometimes soiKe a smuggler, and sonudinies 
assist a constable with vigour and success. Hut nnhnppy 
would be the people, who had no other force to op)>oso 
against an army habituated to disci|)line, of \vhi(‘h every 
one founds his hopes of honour and reward upon the 
approbation of the commander. 

That no man will labour to no purpost% or umhu’go the 
fatigue of military vigilance, without an adequate motiv<% ; 
that no man will endeavour to learn superlluous duties, 
and neglect the easiest road to honour and to wealth, 
merely for the sake of encountering dillicultios, is easily 
to be imagined. And, therefore, my lords, it (umnot bo 
conceived, that any man in the army will vc^ry solhutously 
apply himself to the duties of his profession, of which, 
when he has learned them, the most accurate practicua will 
avail him nothing, and on which he must los(^ that time, 
which might have been employed in gaining an interest in 
a borough, or in forming an alliance with some orator iu 
the senate. 

For nothing, my lords, is now considered hut senatorial 
interest, nor is any subordination desired Init in the su- 
preme council of the empire. For the establishment of 
this new regulation, the honours of every profession are 
prostituted, and every commission is become merely no- 
minal. To gratify the leaders of the mimsterial party, the 
most despicable triflers are exalted to an authority, and 
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those whose want of understanding excludes them from any 
other employment, are selected for military commissions. 

No sooner have they taken possession of their new com- 
mand, and gratified with some act of oppression the wan- 
tonness of new authority, but they desert their charge with 
the formality of demanding a permission to be absent, 
which their commander dares not deny them. Thus, my 
lords, they leave the care of the troops, and the study of 
the rules of war, to those unhappy men who have no other 
claim to elevation than knowledge and bravery, and who,, 
for want of relations in the senate, are condemned to linger 
out their lives at their quarters, amuse themselves with 
recounting their actions and sufferings in former wars, 
and with reading in the papers of every post, the com- 
missions which are bestowed on those who never saw a 
battle. 

For this reason, my lords, preferments in the army, 
instead of being considered as proofs of merit, are looked 
on only as badges of dependence ; nor can any thing be 
inferred from the promotion of an officer, but that he is in 
some degree or other allied to some member of the senate, 
or the leading voters of a borough. 

After this manner, my lords, has the army been mo- 
delled, and on these principles has it subsisted for the last 
and the present reign; neither myself, nor any other 
general officer, have been consulted in the distribution of 
commands, or any part of military regulations. Our armies 
have known no other power than that of the secretary of 
war, who directs all their motions, and fills up every vacancy 
without opposition, and without appeal. 

But never, my lords, was his power more conspicuous, 
than in raising the levies of last year; never was any 
authority more despotically exerted, or more tamely sub- 
mitted to ; never did any man more wantonly sport with 
his command, or more capriciously dispose of posts and 
preferments ; never did any tyrant appear to set censure 
more openly at defiance, treat murmurs and remonstrances 
with greater contempt, or with more confidence and se- 
curity distribute posts among his slaves, without any other 
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reason of |)r(3ieronco than his own nn(’ontroiiial>l(» ploa- 
sure. 

Atul siiroly no man, my lor<ls, roul<l have tnatlo of 

such \vr(‘tchos for military conunamls, l)til to show that 
nothing hut his own private* im^liiuitiotis shonht intluonco 
his conduct, ami that ho considt'rotl liimsolf as supromo aniJ 
naaccountahlo : for w<i have s<'(*n, my lords, tho sam<^ 
auimals to-day crina-ing Indilnd a <‘ountoi% and to morrow 
swelling' in a military dross ; \v<* havet s<*<'n l»<»ys semt from 
school in despair of improve'immt, ami intrusted with 
military command ; fools that cannot hnurj th<*ir duty, ami 
children that canmd. perform it, have* horn indiscriminately 
promoted ; the dross of the nation has Inaui .s\vt*pi to- 
gether to compose our new forces, and (‘v<*ry man who 
was too stupid or infamous to learn tn* carry t>n a trade, 
has been placed, by this great disposer of luaujurs, aht>ve 
the neceSvSity of application, or tho reach of censure. 

Did not sometinn^s indignation, ami s(>metiim‘s pity, 
check the sallies of mirtli, it wouhl not be a disagn'euble 
entertainment, my lords, to ohstu've, in the park, the 
various appearances of these raw cominamhu’s, whim tln^y 
arc exposing their new scarlet to view, and strutting with 
the first raptures of sudden elevation ; to see the meelmnick 
new-modelling his mien, and the stripling tottering beneath 
the weight of his cockade ; or to hour the conveTsalion of 
these new adventurers, and the instructive diuloguovs of 
schoolboys and shopkeepers. 

I take this opportunity, my lords, of clearing myself 
from any suspicion of having contributed, by my ndviee, 
to this stupendous collection. 1 only once interposed with 
the recommendation of a young gentleman, who had 
learned his profession in two campaigns among tho Muh- 
covians, and whom yet neither his own desert, nor my 
patronage could advance to a commission, And, .1 be- 
lieve, my lords, all the other general ollicurs were oqmdly 
unconsulted, and would, if their advice had been uskod, 
equally have disapproved the measures that have been 
pursued. 

But thus, my lords, were our new regiments comploted, 
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in which, of two hundred and fifty officers who have sub- 
sisted upon half-pay, only thirty-six have been promoted, 
though surely they might have pleaded a juster claim to 
employment, who had learned their profession in the 
service of their country, and had long languished in 
penury, than those who had neither knowledge nor ca- 
pacity, who had neither acted nor suffered any thing, and 
who might have been destined to the hammer or the 
plough, without any disreputation to their families, or dis- 
appointment to themselves. 

I have been told, indeed, my lords, that to some of these 
officers commissions were offered, which they refused, and 
for this refusal every reason is alleged but the true : some, 
indeed, excused themselves as disabled by age and in- 
firmities from military service ; nor can any objection be 
made to so just a plea. For how could those be refused 
in their age the comforts of ease and repose, who have 
served their country with their youth and vigour? 

Others there are, my lords, who refused commissions 
upon motives very different, in which, nevertheless, some 
justice cannot be denied. They who had long studied and 
long practised their profession ; they, who bad tried their 
courage in the breach, and given proofs of their skill in 
the face of the enemy, refused to obey the command of 
novices, of tradesmen, and of schoolboys : they imagined, 
my lords, that they ought to govern those whom they 
should be obliged to instruct, and to lead those troops 
whom they must range in order. But they had forgot that 
they had outlived the time when a soldier was formed by 
study and experience, and had not heard, in their retreats, 
that a colonel or a captain was now formed in a day ; and, 
therefore, when they saw and heard their new commanders, 
they retired back to their half-pay, with surprise and in- 
dignation. 

But, my lords, the follies of last year cannot be easily 
rectified, and are only now to be exposed that they may 
not be repeated. If we are now to make new levies, and 
increase the number of our land-forces, it is, in my opinion, 
incumbent upon us to consider by what methods we may 
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best augment our troops, and how wo may ho able to resist 
our foreign enemies, without exposing tlu'i nation to in« 
testine miseries, and leaving our liboriioH at the mercy of 
the court. 

There are, my lords, two methods of iiienuising our 
forces ; the first is, that of raising now regiments ; tlio 
other, of adding new men to those which already subsist. 

By raising new regiments, my lords, we shall only gratify 
the minister with the distribution of new commissions, and 
the establishment of new dependents ; wo shall enlarges 
the influence of the court, and increase the charg<* ol* the 
nation, which is already loadtal with too many taxes to 
support any unnecessary expense. 

By the other method, of adding a hundre^d men to (n'cry 
company, we shall not only save the pay of llu^ ofluu'rs, 
which is no slight consideration, hut what seems, if the 
reports raised by the ministry of our present danger \ h ) 
true, of far more importance, shall form the now forces 
with more expedition into regular troops ; for, by dis- 
tributing them among those who arc already instrucied hi 
their duty, we shall give them an opporluuity of hourly 
improvement; every man’s comrade will \ h ) his master, and 
every one will be ambitious of forming himself by the 
example of those who have been in the army longer than 
themselves. 

If it be objected, my lords, that the mimbcr of olllci^rH 
will not then boar a just proportion to that of the soldiers, 
it may be answered, that the foreign troops of the great<^s^ 
reputation have no greater number of ollhsers, as every 
one must know who is acquainted with the constitution of 
the most formidable armies of Europe. Those of the 
Prussian monarch, or of the various nations by which wo 
were assisted in the late war, either as confodi^ratcs or 
mercenaries, have but few ollicers. And I very woH 
remember, my lords, that whenever they were joined l)y 
parties of our own nation, the inequality in the number of 
the officers produced contests and disputes. 

The only troops of Europe, my lords, that swarm with 
oflicers, are those of France^ but even these have fewer 
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officers, in proportion to their private men^in time of war; 
for when they disband any part of their forces, they do not, 
like us, reduce their officers to half-pay, but add them to 
the regiments not reduced, that the families of their 
nobility may not be burdened with needy dependents, 
and that they may never want officers for new levies. 

There are many reasons, my lords, that make this prac- 
tice in France more reasonable than it would be in our 
king'dom. It is the chief view of their governours to 
continue absolute, and therefore their constant endeavour 
to keep great numbers in dependence ; it ought to be our 
care to hinder the increase of the influence of the court, 
and to obstruct all measures that may extend the authority 
of the ministry, and therefore those measures are to be 
pursued by which independence and liberty will be most 
supported. 

It is likewise to* be remembered, my lords, that a French 
ofliccr is supported with pay not much larger than that of 
a private soldier among us, and that, therefore, the argu- 
ment which arises from the necessity of frugality is not of 
the same force in both nations. 

There is yet another reason why the French are under 
the necessity of employing more officers than any other 
nation : the strength of their armies consists in their 
gentlemen, who cannot be expected to serve without 
some command : the common soldiers of the French army 
arc a mean, spiritless, despicable herd, fit only to drudge 
as pioneers, to raise intrenclanents, and to dig mines, but 
without courage to face an enemy, or to proceed with 
vigour in the face of danger^ 

Their gentlemen, my lords, are of a very different cha- 
racter; jealous of their honour, and conscious of their 
birth, eager of distinction, and ambitious of preferment. 
They have, commonly, their education in the army, and 
have no expectations of acquiring fortunes equal to their 
desires by any other profession, and are, therefore, intent 
upon the improvement of every opportunity which is offered 
them of increasing their knowledge and exalting their 
reputation. 
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To Ibc spirit of these men, my lords, are th(^ 
armies indebted for all their victories, and lo thenn is <o 
be attributed the present perfection of the art of war. 
They have the vigilance and perseveranco of lioinaiis 
joined with the natural vivacity and expedition of tluur 
own nation. 

We are, therefore, not to wonder, my lords, that ihore 
is in the French armies an establishment lor )nor(^ gen- 
tlemen than in other countries, whore th<^ disparity be- 
tween the military virtues of the highcu* and low(U' <dass(\s 
of men is less conspicuous. In the troops of that nation 
nothing is expected but from the olfuu'rs, hut in ours the 
common soldier meets danger with ecpuil intr<^)>idity, and 
scorns to see himself excelled by his ollicer in courage or 
in zeal. 

We are, therefore, my lords, under no tu^cessity of Inir- 
dening our country with the expense of now commissions, 
which, in the army, will bo snporlluous, and, in th<^ state, 
dangerous, as they will fill our senate with new d<^p(md- 
ents, and our corporations with new adlienmts lo the mi- 
nister, whoso steady pcrsevoraiice in his favcuirite s<;lnuncj 
of senatorial subordination, will be, p(5rhaps, the only occa- 
sion of those new levies, or, at least, htivS himU^red the 
right application of our standing troops. For what reason, 
my lords, can invention or imagination assign, why the 
troops, who had been for some time disciplimal, not 
rather sent to the assistance of Vernon than Hits new ma- 
rines, except that some of them were commanded by men 
who had obtained seats in the other house, and who, by 
their settled adherence and avowed fidelity to the minister, 
had recommended themselves too powerfully to bo rashly 
exposed in the service of their country to the bullets of 
the Spaniards. 

So great, my lords, has been the minister’s regard to 
senatorial abilities, and so strict his gratitude to his friends, 
that I know of but one member of the other hou«(s that 
has been hazarded in this expedition, and he a hopeless, 
abandoned patriot, insensible of the capacity or integrity 
of our ministry, and whom nothing has boon able to recon- 
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cile to our late measures. He, therefore, who has never 
oxericd himself in defence of the ministry, was, in his 
turn, thought unworthy of ministerial protection, and was 
given up to the chance of war without reluctance. 

But I hope your lordships will concur with me in the 
opinion, that it is not always necessary to gratify the mi- 
nistry, but that our country claims some part of our re- 
gard, and, therefore, that in establishing our army we 
should pursue that method which may be most accommo- 
dated to our constitution, and, instead of imitating the mi- 
litary policy of the French, follow the example of those 
nations by whose troops they have been conquered. 

Had this scheme been hitherto followed, had our new 
levies, instead of being put under the command of boys, 
been distributed in just proportions among the standing 
regiments, where they might soon have been qualified for 
service by the inspection of experienced officers, we might 
now have seen an army capable of awing the court of Spain 
into submission, or, if our demands had been still refused, 
of revenging our injuries, and punishing those who have 
insulted and despised us. 

From an army thus raised and disciplined, detachments, 
my lords, ought to have been sent on board of all our 
fleets, and particularly that which is now stationed in the 
Mediterranean, which would not then have coasted about 
from one port to another, without hurting or frighting the 
enemy, but might, by sudden descents, have spread terrour 
through a gi'oat part of the kingdom, harassed their troops 
by continual marches, and, by frequent incursions, have 
plundered all the maritime provinces, driven the inha- 
bitants into the inland country, and laid the villages in 
ashes. 

There is yet, my lords, no appearance of a peace, for 
our success has not enabled us to prescribe terms, and I 
hope we are not yet fallen so low as to receive them ; it is, 
therefore, proper to form such resolutions as may influence 
the conduct of the war, and enable us to retrieve the er- 
rours of our past measures. 
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The minister, my lords, is not witliout paneoyrials, who 
may, perhaps, endeavour to porsnado ns, that wo on^ht to 
resign all our understandings to his snporiour wisdom, ami 
blindly trust our fortunes and otir liberties to liis unsliaken 
integrity. They will, in proof of his abilities, prodm^.o the 
wonderful dexterity and penetration which tlu'. late nego- 
tiations have discovered, and will confirm the rejiutation of 
his integrity by the constant parsimony of all his sidumies, 
and the unwillingness with which ho at any time increases 
the expenses of the nation. 

But, my lords, it is the great duty of your high station 
to watch over the administration, and to warn those, who 
are more immediately intrusted with th(^ puhlick nllairs, 
against measures which may ondangcu- th(^ suf(dy or liap- 
piness of the nation ; and, tlierefore, if I liavt^ proved to 
your lordships, that to raise new regiments is dang<^rous 
to our liberties, that a multitude of ollioers is of no use in 
war, and that an army may be more expculitiously disci- 
plined by adding new men to iwery eom|)any, I hope your 
lordships will agree to this resolution, which 1 lmv(' drawn 
up witli the utmost brovity, and of which the nuuining can- 
not he mistaken ; 

That the augmenting the army by raising regiments, 
as it is the most unnecessary and expensive method of 
augmentation, is also the most dangerous to the liluulies 
of tlie nation.’^ 

The duke of New castle next spoke, to this edtHd:-- 
My lords, us my education and employments lmv<% tdlbnU'd 
me no opportunity of acquiring any skill in military alTairs, 
it will not he expected by your lordships, that I should be 
able to confute the arpments of the noble duke, -whoso 
acknowledged superiority in the art of war, and fht^ abi- 
lities which ha has displayed in the administration ofev(uy 
province which he has undertaken, give him a claim to the 
highest deference. 

But, my lords, as I cannot assume tho provinco of dis- 
puting on this question, so I cannot, without longer con- 
sideration, form any resolution concerning it; for argu- 
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ments may be fallacious, which, yet, I cannot confute, and 
to approve without knowledge is no less weak than to 
censure. 

There is not any present necessity, my lords, of forming 
a resolution on this subject ; we are not now called upon 
particularly to consider it, and certainly it cannot be pru- 
dent, by so determinate a decision, pronounced without 
roilection or deliberation, to preclude a fuller examination 
of this important question. 

Lord Carteret rose, and spoke in this manner: — My 
lords, the noble duke who made the present motion has 
supported it by such strength of argument, and so fully 
explained the advantages of the method which it tends to 
recommend, that not only the present age, but posterity 
may, probably, be indebted to him, for juster notions of a 
military establishment, than have been yet attained even 
by those whose profession obliges them to such in- 
quiries. 

Nor, my lords, could we expect less from his long ex- 
perience and extensive capacity; experience gained in 
the heat of war, and in the midst of danger ; a capacity 
not only cultivated by solitary disquisitions in retirement 
and security, but exercised by difficulties, and quickened 
by opposition. 

Such abilities, my lords, matured by such an education, 
have justly made the noble duke the oracle of war, and 
procured him the esteem and reverence of all the powers 
upon earth. 

As I did not receive from my education any military 
knowledge, I am not able to add much to the arguments 
which your lordships have already heard ; but, neverthe- 
less, having been under the necessity of regulating the 
army when I had the honour to be employed in Ireland, 
and having made, in those countries where I transacted 
the business of the crown, some observations upon the dif- 
ferent forms of military establishments, I hope I shall be 
allowed to offer what my experience or my remarks may 
suggest to me, in confirmation of the sentiments of the 
noble duke. 
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When I was in Ireland, my lords, the troops of that 
kingdom consisted, of twenty-one regiments, of which ton 
were, as last year, brought into Britain, and tlu’) Irish 
forces were to be tilled up by new Ievi<'s, whi<di wcto 
raised in the manner now proposed, by incr<u\sing ovMuy 
regiment from tliroe hundred and forty to six hundred 
men ; so that the eleven regirnenis nnnaining composed 
a body of nearly the same nurnhor with the twimty-om^ 
regiments, as formerly constituted. 

Of the Swedish establishment, my lords, the n^putation 
and success of tlieir troops arc an uneontrovertible vindi- 
cation, and T have often had an opportunity of comparing 
the number of ofTicers with that of ours, and found their 
private men to bo far more numerous in proportion to <lu^ 
officers. 

In Hanover, my lords, I have seen his majesty’s troops 
remarkable for the elcganco of their appearaneot; and 
being once asked, by the commander, a.t what <'xp<mso 
one of those gallant troopers and his horse was supported, 
was told, after confessing' my ignorance, that he cost no 
more than fourteen pounds a-year, who coul<l not, in this 
country, be maintained for less than forty. 

I believe, my lords, that the .Frencli forces are not monj 
expensive than those of Hanover, and, Ihiundons w(t are 
by no means to imitate their estahlishmeiit, for the [moo 
of provisions and habits of life do not admit of any dimi- 
nution of the pay of either our officers or sohlh^rs, nml we 
can only lessen our expenses by reducing tlufir rmnilx^rs, 
to which I shall, for my part, most willingly contributts. 

But as this, my lords, is not the proper time for dis- 
banding our forces, of which the present states of our af- 
fairs may, perhaps, demand an augmentation, it is tunm- 
sary to compare the state of our forces with that of foreign 
troops, and supply, by prudent methods, tiie disadvantages 
to which we are subject, by the peculiar condition of our 
country. For, if the Fx'ench can support an army at a 
fourth part of our expense, what must bo the conseepitume 
of a war, supposing the wealth of the two nations nearly 
equal? It will be to little purpose that we boast, however 
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justly, of the superiority of our troops ; for though it should 
be granted that the British cannot be resisted by an equal 
number, yet it can never be expected that they should 
conquer troops four times as numerous as themselves. 

Thus, my lords, it appears, with all the evidence of 
arithmetical demonstration, that the method now pro- 
posed is highly expedient, nor can any objection, in my 
opinion, be made to the resolution offered to your lord- 
ships. 

That this is not a proper time for this inquiry has been, 
indeed, urged, but surely no time can be more proper than 
when we may, by a resolution unanimously passed, regu- 
late, in some degree, the conduct of the other house, and 
hint to them the opinion of this assembly on a question 
which is, perhaps, to-morrow to be brought before them. 

Lord CiiOLMONDELEY' then spoke thus: — My lords, 
though I was once honoured with a command in the army, 
and consequently ought to have attained some military 
knowledge, yet I have so long resigned my commission, 
possessed it for so short a time, and have suffered my atten- 
tion to be diverted from inquiries on that subject by em- 
ployments of so dilferent a kind, that I cannot presume to 
oppose any knowledge of my own to the reasons which 
have been oft’ered ; but I cannot think that the conclusions 
drawn by the noble duke, are so evidently true as to force 
conviction, and exclude all possibility of reply ; nor can I 
conceive it consistent with the dignity of this assembly, to 
yield implicitly to any man's assertions, or to pass any re- 
solution without an accurate inquiry. 

Some objections, my lords, arise, upon reflection, from 
my narrow observation and transient reading, and these 
I shall lay before your lordships, with an open acknow- 
ledgment of my insufficiency to discuss the question, and 
a sincere desire of being instructed where I may be 
mistaken. 

The subordination of the army, my lords, appears to me, 
in general, to be sufficiently maintained, nor is it ever in- 
fringed but by particular partiality, that can never be pre- 
vented, or a casual difference in the circumstances of the 
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officers, which, though not relative to tlicir military (charac- 
ters, will always produce some deigrco of innuonco. 

I know not, my lords, bow the gem^ral r<\gtdation of our 
forces, and the distribution of military honours, can In* 
condemned, without extending some di^grec^ of (H'usun^ to 
a person who ought not to bo mentioned as (joncnrriiig in 
any measures injurious to the puhli(‘.k. Our army, my 
lords, is maintained by the parliament, but (tommanthul 
by the king, who has not either doiui or (lir(H‘.l(Hl any 
thing of which his peoples may justly <!om{)luin. 

Here the duke of Aikj ylu int(wnipted him : — -My lords, 
it is necessary to clear mysedf from misrepr(\s(mtations, 
and to preserve, at the same time, th(“5 order of this as- 
sembly, by reminding the noble lord, that las maj(‘Kly is 
never to be introduced into our debates, btuumsi? ho is 
never to be charged with wrong; and by declaring to your 
lordships, that I impute no part of tluj orrours committtul 
in the regulation of tlm army to his majesty, l)iit to those^ 
ministers whose duty it is to advise him, and whom the law 
condemns to answcu* for the consc(j nonces of their counsels. 

Lord CnoMvfONDMnKY resumed:— My lords, if 1 misn^- 
presented any assertion of the noble duk(% it was by misap- 
prehension, or failure of memory, and not l)y malicus or 
design ; and if in any other ohj<H^.tious which 1 shall mukt*, 
I shall fall into any errour of the same kind, I desire that 
it may be ascribed to the same cause. 

The ignorance and inexperience of our prestuit ofllctu's 
have been exposed with great gaiety of imagination, and 
with the true spirit of satirical rhetoricic, nor can T presunui 
to support them against so formidable censures. But, iny 
lords, I cannot discover any method of protracting the 
lives of our old officers beyond the usual term, nor of sup- 
plying the loss of those whom death takes away from the 
army, but by substituting others, who, as tlu^y have seen 
no wars, can have little experience. 

With regard to the number of officers in the foreign 
troops, I have been informed, that they wiU'o, by an ex- 
press stipulation, to be constituted in the same manner 
with the British and Dutch forces. 
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Thea the duke of Arg yle again interrupted him : — My 
lords, as it was my province in the late war to superintend 
the payment of the foreign troops, I may be allowed to 
have some knowledge of the establishment, and hope I 
shall not be imagined to need any information on that 
subject. 

Lord Cholmondeley said : — My loi'ds, I do not pre- 
sume to dispute any assertion of the noble duke, for whose 
knowledge I have the highest veneration, but only to offer 
such hints for inquiry as may be pursued by other lords of 
greater abilities, and to show, that as some difficulties may 
be raised, the resolution ought not to be agreed to without 
farther deliberation ; since it not only tends to prescribe 
the measures which shall be hereafter taken, and prohibit a 
method of raising forces, which, when diligently examined, 
may, perhaps, appear most eligible, but to censure the me- 
thods, which, when they were put in practice the last year, 
received the approbation of all the powers of the legis- 
lature. 

Lord Westmoreland spoke next, as follows: — My 
lords, I have, for my own satisfaction, stated the difference 
of the expense between the two methods of raising forces, 
and find it so great, that the method proposed by the no- 
ble duke ought, undoubtedly, to be preferred, even though 
it were attended with some inconvenience, from which he 
has shown it to be free. 

Frugality, my lords, is one of the chief virtues of an 
administration ; a virtue without which no government can 
be long supported : the publick expense can never be too 
accurately computed, or the first tendency to profusion too 
rigorously opposed ; for as in private life, so in political 
economy, the demands of necessity are easily supplied ; 
but if once the calls of wantonness and caprice are com- 
plied with, no limits can be fixed, nor will any treasure be 
sulliciont. 

Whether the burdens under which the people are now 
toiling were all imposed by necessity, I will not inquire, 
but I think, my lords, we may readily determine, that 
whatever is not necessary is cruel and oppressive, and 
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that, therefore, since the expense of raising now regiments 
appears, at least, not to be necessary, it onghl to bo op- 
posed ; and how can it be opposed more prop<n*ly or (dloc- 
tually than by the noble duke’s resolution '! 

Lord Hkrvey si)oke to this ellect:— My lords, 1 do 
not claim any superiority of knowledge in any allairs <hat 
relate to the publick, but have less acquaintance witl» tlu^ 
military establishment than with any otlun* part oi* tlu^ 
government, and can, therefore, neither oppose th<^ r(\s()- 
lution now ottered to your lordships by such argunuiuts as 
may deserve your attention, nor agnjo to it with that 
degree of conviction which the iiuportanoe of it setuns to 
require. 

That the chief argument which has Iuhui produced 
against raising new regiments, is h^ss fonnidal)l(? than it 
has been represented, will, I beJicv<^ appear to your 
lordships, when it is considered that tht^ oflicers aiNMihvays 
gentlemen of the first families in th<^ tunpire, who, ther<^- 
fore, cannot be supposed voluntarily to give up their rtda- 
tions and posterity to the power of any ministry, or, for 
the sake of their commissions, to betray that constitution 
by which their own properties are s(5Curo(l. 

Whether every other argument may not with e<pml 
justice be controverted, is not, without longtn* consi<U^r- 
ation, possible to bo determined, and, thert^fore, it cannot 
be reasonably expected that we should ugTiHi to tlu^ re« 
solution, which would bo only to decich^ without exami- 
nation, and to determino what we don’t understand ; for 
I am under no apprehension of being imagined to rettoct 
unjustly on this assembly, in supposing that many of your 
lordships may be strangers to the question, which, when 
the last levies were made, was neither discuHsed nor pro- 
posed. 

I therefore move, that the provious question may be 
put, which may, perhaps, gain time suflicient for a more 
exact inquiry upon this important subject. 

LordTAOBOT replied to this purport:— My lords, if, in 
imitation of some noble lords, I profess my ignorance of 
the subject on which I am to speak, may it not yat be 
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allowed me, after the example of others, to employ the 
little knowledge which I have in the defence of a resolu- 
tion, which appears to have no other tendency than the 
advantage of the publick, and to show my zeal for the 
happiness of mj country, though; perhaps, without the 
true knowledge of its interest? 

The noble lord, who spoke last, is too great a master of 
elo(juencc not to be heard with all the attention which 
pleasure naturally produces, and a reasoner too formidable 
not to raise in his hearers all the anxiety which is produced 
by the fear of being deceived by partial representations, 
and artful deductions. I am always afraid, my lords, lest 
errour should appear too much like truth in the ornaments 
which his lordship’s imagination may bestow, and lest 
sophistry should dazzle my understanding whilst I ima- 
gine myself only guided by th\3 light of reason. 

I shall, therefore, endeavour, my lords, to review his 
ornaments, and try whether they owe their influence to 
the force of truth, or to that of eloquence. 

His lordship has observed, that the objections which are 
now made to the method of raising new regiments, were 
not produced last year upon a like occasion. I know not, 
indeed, what can be inferred from this assertion ; for, 
surely, it will not maintain, that an errour, once admitted, 
is to become perpetual. 

But, my lords, another reason may be assigned, for 
which the objections that occurred last year might not be 
produced. The ministry, after a long course of disgrace- 
ful negotiations, and artful delays, were, at length, com- 
pelled to a war, by the general clamours ef the whole 
nation ; but they acted as men unwilling to execute what 
they did not approve. They proceeded so slowly in their 
preparations, and were so languid in all their motions, that it 
was evident how willingly they would have improved every 
opportunity of retarding the vengeance which they were 
forced to threaten; and with what artifices they would 
have protracted any delay, which they could have imputed 
to those by whom they were opposed. It was, therefore, 
to the last degree, improper to embarrass their measures 
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of themselves sufliciently perplexed, or to lay any <)l)Htacle 
in the way of those who would ghxdly be stopp(i<l. 

That the army is filled with gcntlonuin, is so far, my 
lords, from proving that there is nothing to he feared from 
it, that it is the only foundation of all our soli<ntude. I'^or 
none but gentlemen can injure our libertii^s, and whih^ the 
posts of the army are bestowed as rewards of s<matorial 
slavery, gentlemen will always be found who will bo oor- 
rupted themselves, and can corrupt a borough; who will 
purchase a vote in the house, and sell it for mililurv (>rtv 
ferments. By the posts of the army tlu^ senatr^ may h(^ 
corrupted, and by the corruption of the soniiU^ tin? army 
be perpetuated. 

Those, my lords, who are the warmest oppommts of the 
army, apprehend not any danger from their swords, but 
from their votes. As they have been of late regulated 
without discipline or subordination, I, should not Aurl such 
anxiety at seeing them led on by theur lunv comman<li'rs 
against a body of honest ploughmen, united in tlie eatis<^ td* 
virtue and of liberty ; 1 should, with great alacrity, draw 
my sword against them, and should not doubt of S(Kung 
tlujm in a short time heaped upon our fi<dds. 

But, my lords, they are employed to ruin us by a mor<j 
slow and silent method ; they are directed to inllueiice 
their relations in the senate, and to suborn the voters in 
our small towns ; they are dispersed over tln^ nation <0 
instil dependence, and being enslaved themselves, willingly 
undertake the propagation of slavery. 

That the army is iastnimontal in extending the influence 
of the ministry to the senate, cannot bo denied, wlum mili- 
tary preferments are hold no longtir than while ho that 
possesses them gives a sanction, by his vote, to the mea- 
sures of the court; when no degree of merit is sufliciont 
to balance a single act of senatorial opposition, and wtxen 
the nation is rather to be left to the defonce of boys, than 
the minister be suspected of misconduct. 

Could either bravery or knowledge, reputation, or jmst 
semces, known fidelity to his majesty, or the moat con- 
spicuous capacity for high tnmt, have secured any man in 
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the enjoyment of his post, the noble duke who made the 
motion, had carried his command to his grave, nor had 
the nation now been deprived either of his arms, or of 
his counsels. 

But, as he has now offered his advice to his country, and 
supported his opinion with proofs from reason and ex- 
perience, which even those who oppose them have con- 
fessed themselves unable to answer; as the justness of his 
reasoning, and the extent of his knowledge, have silenced 
those whose prejudices will not suffer them to own them- 
selves convinced ; let us not, my lords, reject what we 
cannot condemn, nor suffer our country to be defrauded of 
the advantage of this resolution, by that low senatorial 
craft, the previous question. 

Then the Ciiancellor spoke to the following pur- 
pose : — My lords, I am far from suspecting that an open 
profession of my inability to examine the question before 
us, in its full extent, will be imputed to an affectation of 
modesty, since any knowledge of military affairs could not 
be acquired in those stations in which I have been placed, 
or by those studies, in which the greatest part of my life 
is known to have been spent. 

It will not be expected, my lords, that I should attempt a 
formal confutation of the noble duke’s positions, or that I. 
should be able to defend my own opinion against his 
knowledge and experience ; nor would I, my lords, expose 
myself to the censure of having harangued upon war in 
the presence of Hannibal. 

The noble dnko has explained his sentiments to your 
lordships with the utmost accuracy of method, and the 
moat instructive perspicuity of language ; he has enforced 
them with a strength of reasoning rarely to be found, and 
wifli an extent of knowledge peculiar to himself. Yet, 
my lords, as his arguments, however powerful in them- 
selves, do not strike me with the same force with which 
others may be aflected, who are more capable of receiving 
them, 1 hope that your lordships will allow me to mention 
such objections as occur to me, that in voting on this ques- 
tion I may, at least, preserve my conscience from viola- 
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tion, and neither adopt the opinion of anotlu^r, however 
great, without examination, nor obstinately reject the 
means of conviction. 

Every lord who has spoken either in support of the 
noble duke’s opinion, or in opposition to it, has conb^ssed 
that he is very little acquainted with the subje<‘.t of our 
debate ; and it may not, therefore, be an improper or nse- 
less attempt, if I endeavour by objections, ho\v<^v(U" inju- 
dicious, or by arguments, however incoaclusivu', to |)rocur(i 
some illustration of a question so important, and, at the 
same time, so little understood. 

The objections, my lordwS, which T shall produ(U% are 
such as I have hoard in conversation with those whose 
long acquaintance with military employments give tJunn 
a just claim to authority in all questions which rolat(^ to 
the art of war; among whom J find no uniformity of opi- 
nion with regard to the most proper method of augment- 
ing our forces. And, my lords, when we obs(U'V(5 those to 
differ in their sentiments, whose ednoation, iixpm*ionce, 
and opportunities of knowledge hav() been tunirly the 
same, and who have all obtaincul a vtu’y great di^gnm of 
reputation in their profession, what can be inferred, but 
that the question is in its own nature obscure and cUnicuU f 
That it involves a multitude of relations, ami is diffused 
through a great variety of cir<mmstan<H\s f And tliat, llu^r(5- 
fore, it is prudent for every man, who can jtidge only upon 
the authority of others, to suspend his opinion i 

The chief argument, or that, at least, which impriissed 
itself most strongly on my mind, against any innovation in 
our military constitution, was drawn from the success of 
our armies in their present form, with that proportion of 
soldiers and officers, which the present motion tends to 
abolish. Our forces, say the advocates for the prosont 
establishment, have afforded us a sufficient testimony of 
the propriety of their regulation, by their frequent victories 
over troops, whose discipline has been studied with the 
utmost vigilance, and which have been trained up to war 
with a degree of attention not disproportionad to the 
mighty design for which they were raised, the subjection 
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of the world, and attainment of universal monarchy. These 
troops, who have been taug*ht, almost from their infancy, 
that cowardice and flight are the greatest crimes, and per- 
suaded, by national prejudices, and principles studiously 
instilled, tluit no foreign forces could withstand them, have 
fled before equal numbers of Britons, and been driven 
from one province to another, till, instead of grasping at 
general dominion, they were reduced to defend their wives 
and children. 

How much of this success was to be ascribed to that 
part of the regulation which this motion proposes to be 
changed, it is not, my lords, within my province to deter- 
mine; the great commander whom I have the honour 
to oppose, can best explain to your lordships the province 
of every ollicer in the field, and how far the number of in- 
feriour olGcers may influence the success of a battle and 
the fate of a kingdom. 

But to me, my lords, the establishment of our armies, 
comprising different views, and connecting various sub- 
ordinate regulations, may be compared to a medicine 
composed of different ingredients, and found infallibly 
efficacious in a dangerous disease, in which, though some 
of the parts may seem to physicians of the profoundest 
learning, superfluous or improper, it would be no less than 
the folly of preferrmg experiments to life, to make any 
alteration. 

The wantonness of innovation, my lords, is a dangerous 
disease of the mind ; in a private station, it prompts men 
to be always discontented with what they find, and to lose 
the enjoyment of good in search of something better; it 
incites them to leave the safe and beaten tracks of life, in 
search of those which they imagine nearer, but which are, 
at best, less secure, and which generally lead them to 
points far different from that to which they originally in- 
tended to direct their course. 

It is dangerous, my lords, to admit any alteration which 
is not absolutely necessary, for one innovation makes way 
for another. The parts of a constitution, like a com- 
plicated machine, are fitted to each other, nor can one 
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be changed witfnmt olmuging that which correspojids to it* 
This necessity Ls not always IbreHeon* but wlnni discovenal 
by exporioiice is generally oomplied with; for <*v(n*y man 
is more inclined to haz.urd further changes, than to (Rmtess 
himself mistaken by retracting his schenn^ Thus, my 
lords, one change introduces another, till tlu^ original <um- 
stitiition is entirely doHiroy<ul. 

Uythe ambition ol’ innovation, my lords, ^fave; almost all 
those empires been (l<^stroyed, of vvhieh nothing now is 
left hut the memory. Every human <'slahlishmen< has its 
advantages and its in(*.onvenioncie.s, and by weak uttinnpts 
to remedy these defects, which, notwithstanding the ut- 
most attention, will embarrass the machim^ of government, 
alterations have been introduced which have Immui quickly 
followed by ii total dissolution. 

There seem, my lords, to \hs foAv regulations on which it 
is more dangerous to make expiuinumts than on that of 
the armies of a nation. Wo an^ sullicicntly convimnul 
how much of success is the eons<?<|mmce of courage, iind 
that courage is only an opinion of <mr own siqxu’iority, 
arising from certain circumstances, (utluu* imaginary or rtuih 

The courage which at pres<mt animates our forc(»s, aristas, 
my lords, from a very proptu* ground, tlunr f<n‘nuu* vi<^ 
torios over the enemies which they am now to cannhat, 
and will, tlierofore, doubtless, continue while they cun coin 
sidor themselves as enjoying tlie same advuntagt* with 
those particular men by whom the victorh^s wen^ obtained* 
But, my lords, if any essential part of their eHtuhlishmimt 
be changed, they will be conshhwed, both by tluuuselveH 
and their oiiemies, as a dificrent army; th(?y will then 
charge with loss alacrity, and he opposcul with less de- 
jection ; they will consider Ihemsolves as fighting without 
that certainty of success which arises from experience, 
and their enemies will resolve to try, by un obstinate 
resistance, whether they are now mpmlly formidable as in 
their former state. 

Thus, my lords, I have attempted, however weakly, to 
represent the arguments which I have heard for the con- 
tinuance of the establishment, of which your lordships will 
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examine the validity, and shall now proceed to consider 
the noble duke’s system of a military subordination in time 
of peace. 

Whether a standing- army in time of peace is made ne- 
cessary to the change of conduct in foreign courts, it is 
now useless to inquire ; but it will be easily granted by 
your lordships, that no motive but necessity, necessity ab- 
solute and inevitable, ought to influence us to support a 
standing body of regular forces, which have always been 
accounted dangerous, and generally found destructive to a 
free people. 

The chief reason, my lords, of the danger arising from a 
standing army, may be ascribed to the circumstances by 
which men, subject to military laws, are distinguished from 
other members of the same community ; they are, by the 
nature of martial government, exposed to punishment 
which other men never incur, and tried by forms of a 
different and more rigorous kind than those which are 
practised by the civil power. They are, if not exempted 
from the jurisdiction of a magistrate, yet subject to another 
authority which they see more frequently and more se- 
verely exerted, and which, therefore, they fear and rever- 
ence in a higher degree. They, by entering into the army, 
lay aside, for the most part, all prospect of advantage from 
commerce or civil employments, and, in a few years, 
neither fear nor hope any thing but from the favour or dis- 
pleasure of their own oliicers. 

For these, my lords, or for other reasons, the soldiers 
have always been inclined to consider themselves as a 
body distinct from the rest of the community, and inde- 
pendent on it, a government regulated by their own laws, 
without regard to the general constitution of their coun- 
try ; they have, therefore, been ready to subvert the con- 
stitution, from which they received little advantage, and 
to oppress the civil magistrates, for whom they had lost 
their reverence. 

And how soon, my lords, might such o.utrages be ex- 
pected from an army formed after the model of the noble 
duke, released from the common obligations of society. 
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clisunitod from tho biilk of tho imtioo, dinndt^d sohdy by 
their own oflicers, and ultimately ecminiiuided by a man 
who had the right of commanding no other ? Would th<‘y 
not soon consider themselves as a Si^paratc^ comnninity, 
whose interests wen‘, no less than tlieir laws, pecidiar to 
themselves? Would they not consi<ler him, from wlioni 
they received all thoir rewards, ami all their punishnituds, 
as the proper object of their suprenuj n^gard, and tuulea- 
vour to exalt him to tho same dominion ovtu* olln*rs, whi<di 
he enjoyed in regard to themselves, that tlu'y might share 
in his superiority ? 

A body of men, my lords, thus s<^|)araled from the r(ist 
of the people, must consider themselves as either (uinohhul 
or degraded by sucli distinction, and would soon find them- 
selves inclined to use the power of their arms, either in the 
exertion of thoir privileges, or tho r(n'4mgo of th<‘ir dis- 
grace. Then, my lords, would they set at defiance tla^ 
laws of tho nation, nor would one of thest^ noble lords be 
able to disband, nor the other to resist them. 

The army, my lords, is, in time of pmicts Hum best re- 
gulated when it is kept under the strichnst subordination to 
the civil power, that power which it is instituted to proti^ct 
and to preserve. 

Thus, my lords, have I examimul th(^ jiroposal and rea- 
sons of the noble duke, perhaps not much to the inforinu- 
tion of your lordships; hut it cannot lu^ <JxpiHdiul that any 
capacity should bo able, in an unexi)octed mul sudthm do- 
bate, to dispute on a subject, which tho n(d)le dukifs edu- 
cation gave him particular opportunities of undi'rstanding 
far beyond almost every other man, and whitdi he has had 
time to consider with respect to this prestuit motion. 

For this reason, my lords, I cannot but think tlu^ pw- 
vious question highly expediimt, but not for this reason 
alone ; for as the state of the army, and the proper me- 
thods of augmenting it, are soon to bo examined by the 
other house, to prejudice their determinuUons, may raise u 
contest about privileges, and oblige us eithm* to persist, 
for our own honour, in opposition to measures necessary to 
the security of the publick, or, in oompliance with the pro- 
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sent exigence, accept their scheme, however opposite to 
our own resolution. 

Lord Carteret spoke in substance as follows: — My 
lords, the known abilities of that noble lord incline me 
always to hear him with uncommon expectation and atten- 
tion, which seldom fail to be rewarded by such pleasure 
and information as few other men are able to afford. But 
his observations on the question before us, my lords, have 
only convinced me, that the greatest abilities may be some- 
times betrayed into errour, and the most candid disposition 
be vitiated by accidental prejudices. IJor his own argu- 
ments neither appear just, nor his representation impartial, 
of those advanced in favour of the motion. 

With regard to the number of officers necessary in time 
of war, his lordship asserted nothing from his own know- 
ledge, nor do I believe that any other lord will imagine 
himself qualified to dispute with the noble duke upon 
questions purely military. His experience entitles him 
to the highest authority, in debates of this kind; and if 
every man has a claim to credit in his own profession, 
surely, he who has given evidence of his proficiency in the 
art of war in the eyes of the whole world, will not be de- 
nied, in this house, that superiority which would readily be 
allowed him in any other part of the universe. 

And yet less, my lords, can it be suspected, that he in- 
tends to deceive us, than that he can be deceived himself; 
for not only his probity, his love of his country, and his 
fidelity to the crown, concur to secure him from any 
temptations to make an ill use of his credit, but his own 
interest obliges him to offer that scheme for the regulation 
of our forces, which, in his own opinion, will most cer- 
tainly contribute to their success. For it is not to he 
doubted, my lords, that when we shall be engaged in war 
too far for negotiations and conventions, when we shall be 
surrounded by enemies, and terrified at the near approach 
of danger, he will be called upon to lead our armies to 
battle, and attack, once more, those enemies that have fled 
HO often before him. 

Then, my lords, if he has contributed to form a weak 
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plan of onr military constitution, most lx? aloiu' for it with 
the loss of his ropiitation ; that n-piitatioii. for which ho 
has nndergono so many fatiffuos, and boon oxposiul to so 
nmny datif^ors. 

But, my lords, it is ridiculous to sus[Hmt wh(u<! no(hinf>' 
appears to provoke suspicion, and T am very far from ima- 
gining- that the dung(‘rs of int>ovatioii, how'ever artiully 
magnified, or the apprehensions of (he soldiers, however 
rhetorically ropresontod, will lie thought of any weight. 

The ostahlisimient of the army, my lords, is an innova- 
tion, and, as the uohle lord has justly represenli'il it, an in- 
novation that threatens nothing less than the destruction 
of our liberties, and the dissolution of onr government. 
Our vigilance ought, therefore, to he vi'ry anxiously em- 
ployed in regnlating this new part of onr government, and 
adapting it, in .such a manner, to the national constitution, 
that no detriment may arise from it. and that onr civil 
rights may be protected, not oppressed, hy the military 
power. 

To this purpose, says the noble lord, the seddiers nre to 
ho restrained hy a due suhoriliimtion to (he magistrate, n 
position undoubtedly true, hut now snjierlluonsly urged : 
for it wa.s never controviwU'd by the noble p<*rson who.se 
opinion he intended to opimse. 

Should any man assimt, my lords, that the army onglit to 
ho formed into a distinct and independent society, which 
should receive laws only from a council of war, and have 
no other govornour than their elltctrs, none shonUl oppose 
such an assertion with more ardour or coustanc,y thnn my- 
self, but what wa.s never advanced it is umioeessary to 
confute. 

■ Yet, my lords, to obviate those dangers from the army 
which have been so strongly and justly ropreseiited, it is 
necessary, not only that a legal subordinutiou to llie civil 
authority be firmly established, but that a personal dt*- 
pondence on the ministry be taken away. 

How readily men learn to reverence and obey those on 
whom their fortunes depend, has been already shown by 
the noble lord, and thorefoye it will follow, that a ministor 
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who distributes preferments at his pleasure, may acquire 
such an influence in the army, as may be employed to 
secure himself from justice by the destruction of liberty. 
And unless it can be proved, that no such minister can 
ever exist; that corruption, ambition, and perfidy, have 
place only in the military race ; every argument that shows* 
the danger of an army, dependent only on the general, 
will show the danger, likewise, of one dependent only on 
the minister. 

The influence of the minister, my lords, is known to 
arise from the number of the officers, and to be propor- 
tioned to the value of the preferment, which it is in his 
power to bestow ; it is, therefore, evident, by adding new 
officers to our army, we shall throw weight into the scale, 
which already is, at least, an equal balance to our constitu- 
tion, and enable the ministry either to employ an army 
in defence of their measures, or to obtain such an in- 
fluence in the senate, as shall make any other security su- 
perfluous. 

Such, my lords, is the danger of a multitude of officers, 
a danger which surely deserves more attention than the 
imaginary pi’ojudice of the soldiers in favour of the pre- 
sent establishment ; a prejudice represented so powerful, 
both in our own forces, and those of our enemies, that the 
future success of our arms may probably depend upon it. 

Surely, my lords, that cause may be allowed indefensi- 
ble, which such a patron defends so weakly. What can 
be more chimerical than to imagine that men would lay 
down their arms, and forsake their standards, because 
there are twenty more in a company than have formerly 
been ? That such a panick, from such a cause, was never 
found, I need not prove ; and I scarce think it necessary 
to assert, that, without supposing a universal depravity of 
reason, it never can be found. 

The establishment proposed by the noble duke, is the 
same with that of most foreign troops, and particularly 
with that of his majesty’s forces in his foreign dominions, 
and, therefore, cannot but be approved by him, if it should 
be proposed by your lortlships. For why should he ima-^ 
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gine a groator niimbor of ollicors noa'ssary to the troops 
of Britain, tlian to those of any other nation. 

The expediency of the motion, my I()r<ls, is, in my opi- 
nion, so obvious and incontestable, as to rtHpiire no fartluir 
consideration, and, therefore, it is no argiinunit against it, 
that we were not previously informed of tins (pu'slion. 

Much less, my lords, can I discover the force of tlui as- 
sertion, that by such a, resolution we shall excite the <lis- 
pleasurc of the other house ; we hav(!, my lords, at least, 
an equal right with them to exainiiui any position relating 
to the publick security, a right which we may exert with h'ss 
danger of disgusting them, wliile they have yet formed no 
determination, and with less danger to (lus nation, than 
when their opinion, whatev<n‘ it may he, cannot Ins contro- 
verted without retarding the important hill against mutiny. 

Wo are never offended, my lords, at ix'ceiving the opi- 
nions of the other house, which we often ado|)t without 
any alteration, and often make nm* of for our own instruc- 
tion, and now arc become so coutemptihlo as that no negat'd 
should be paid by them to our resolutions. 

It is well known, my lords, that this assmuhly is an 
essential and constituent part of the legislatuis! of this 
kingdom, and that wo received from onr anettstors a gnait 
extent of power, which it ought to he our care not. to 
suffer to be contracted by degrees, till this asscnnbly shall 
become merely formal, and .sit only to ratify implicitly tin) 
determinations of tlie other house. 


[Several other lords spoke in the <lehato, and the pn'isident 
having put the previous question, “ Whether the ques- 
tion should be then put?” upon a division, it pusstul in 
the negative. Content, Not content, ffll.J 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, DECEMBER 12, 1740. 


RESPECTING OFFICERS ON HALF-PAY. 

Mr. Sandys this day moved for an humble address to his 
majesty, that, for the future ease of his majesty’s subjects, 
all ollicers now subsisting upon half-pay, etc. might be 
employed in the army, and supported it to the following 
effect ; 

Sir, though I have often known motions opposed with- 
out any just objections, or at least without any proof of 
such inconveniencies likely to arise from them, as were 
ccjuivalent to the advantages which they would have pro- 
duced, yet I cannot but confess, that any opposition to 
this will bo unexpected and surprising ; for it is, in my opi- 
nion, supported by every law of justice and humanity. If 
wo regard the publick in general, it cannot but produce 
some alleviation of the national expense ; and if we con- 
sider the particular persons to whom it immediately re- 
lates, they have certainly a just claim to that regard which 
it is the tendency of this motion to procure them. 

1^0 burden with superfluous officers, and unnecessary 
expenses, a people already overwhelmed with taxes, and 
overrun with the dependents on the crown, is, surely, to the 
highest degree cruel and absurd, And to condemn those 
men to contempt and penury, who have served their country 
with bravery and fidelity, to prefer unexperienced strip- 
lings to those commissions, which would gladly be accepted 
by men who have already tried their courage in the battle, 
and borne the fatigues of marches, and the change of cli- 
mates, is surely not only to oppress the deserving, and 
scatter promotion without just distinction ; but, what is 
yet more enormous, it is to wanton with the publick safety, 
and expose us to our enemies. 

Nor does it appear to me sufficient, that the veteran 
officers be restored to the commissions which they for- 
merly enjoyed ; they ought, upon an augmentation of our 
troops, to be recompensed by some advancement for their 
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services and their stitferings ; the ensign onght to hocomo 
a lieutenant, and the lieutenant bo exalted to a captuia ; 
stations which they will surely iill with more dignity and 
greater abilities, than boys newly disehargiul from school, 
and intrusted with unexpected autliority. 

If it be reasonable, sir, that expense should be spared 
in a time of general poverty, if it bo politi<»,k to carry on 
war in the manner most likely to produce succ<\ss, if it 
just, that those who have servcxl tiunr country should b<‘ 
preferred to those who have no anorit to boast, Ihis motion 
cannot be rtyooted. 

Sir William Yon(3I5 answevixl to this purpose :“Sir, 
to the motion now made, it will not, 1 beliovts bt^ obj(U5t<ul, 
that it is unreasonabU?, or ainjaast, but that it is mmect^ssary, 
and that it is not drawn up with suHicieut considm*ation. 

It is unnecessary, because his majesty is advised by it 
to no otlier measures than those whicl^ he has already 
determined to pursue ; ler he has diudareul to m<% sir, his 
intention of conferring the m^w commissions upon the 
officers who receive half-pay, befon^ any other olliiayrs shall 
be promoted. 

The motion appears to me not to be very attimtively 
considered, or drawn up with great propriidy of (expres- 
sion; for it supposes all the half-pay officers fit for tins 
service, which cannot he imugiruul by any man, who con- 
siders that tliere has been peace for almost thirty years ; 
a space of time, in which many vigorous constitutions 
must have doclinod, and many, who wore once well (jiiuli- 
fled for command, must bo disabled by the infirmities of 
age. Nor is the promotion of one of these gentlemen 
considered always by him as an act of favour; many of 
them have, in this long interval of peace, ongnged in 
methods of life very little consistent with military (employ- 
ments, many of them have families which demand their 
care, and which they would not forsake for any advan- 
tages which a new commission could afford them, and 
therefore it would not be very consistent with humanity 
to force them into new dangers and fatigues which fhey 
are now unable to support. 
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With regard to these men, compassion and kindness 
seem to require that they should be suffered to spend 
their few remaining days without interruption, and that 
the dangers and toils of their youth should be requited 
in their age with ease and retirement. 

There arc others who have less claim to the regard of 
the puhlick, and who may be passed by in the distribution 
of now preferments without the imputation of neglecting 
merit. These arc they who have voluntarily resigned 
their commissions , for the sake of half-pay, and have pre- 
ferred indolence and retreat to the service of their country. 

So that it appears, that of those who subsivst upon half- 
pay, some are unable to execute a commission, some do 
not desire, and some do not deserve it; and with regard 
to the remaining part, which can bo no great number, I 
have already stated the intention of Ins majesty, and there- 
fore cannot but conclude that the motion is needless. 

Mr. Pui/ruNi<)Y spoke m follows: — Sir, I know not 
by what fatality it is, that all fh(j motions made by one 
party are reasonable and necessary, and all that are un- 
happily offered by the other, are discovered either to be 
ikkhUoss, or of pernicuous tendency. Whenever a ques- 
tion can be clouded and perplexed, the opponents of 
the ministry are always mistaken, confuted* and, in conse^ 
quenco of the confutirtions, defeated by the majority of 
votes. When truth is too notorious to be denied, and 
too obvious to be contested, the administration claim 
the honour of the first discovery, and will never own 
that they were incited to their duty by the remonstrances 
of their opponents, though they never, before those re- 
monstrances, had discovered the least intention of per- 
forming it. 

But that the motion is allowed to be just and proper, is 
sufficient ; the importance of it will be easily discovered. 
For my part I shall always consider that motion as import- 
ant, which tends to contract the expenses of the publick, 
to rescue merit from neglect, and to hinder the increase 
of the dependents on the ministry. 

Sir Robeut Walpole answered Sir, there is no 
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temper more opposite to that incessaat attontioii to flu! 
welfare of the publick, which is tlm p^M’pt'tnnl hoast of 
tho.sc=! who have signalized lheins(4ves hy opposing the 
mcasure.s of the administration, than a hist of contradiction, 
and a disposition to dislnrh this assoinhly with snpcrilnons 
debates . 

Whether this disposition is not discovered in tin' reply 
made to the declaratioij of his inaji'sty’s infenlions, and the 
confession of the propriety of the motion, h't the house 
determine. It must surely be conlessi'd, that it is not ne- 
cessary to advise what is already determined. 

Nor is it less evident, that many of the ollicers whoso 
interest is now so warmly solicited, must he incapacitated 
by their age for service, and unable to receive any benefit 
from the oiler of new commissions. To deny tliis, is to 
question the llux of time, or to imngiiie that tiie constitu- 
tion of a soldier is exempt from its injuries, 

Mr, Sandy.s explained hinist'lf to this effect .■— ■Sir, 1 
am fur from ititending hy thi.s motion to fill the army with 
decrepit oflicers, or to obstruct in any manner the service 
of the pnblick ; nor have 1 any other inti'iitiim, than to 
secure to those who.se year.s permit, and whose liicliimtions 
incite them to enter once mor<^ into the army, that prefer- 
ment to which they have a claim, not only from their pust 
services, but trom the .state of [innury and ohscurity in 
which they have languished. 

I desire to pro.serve tlio.se, whose valour lias heretofore 
made bur nation the terrour of the world, from the mor- 
tification of seeing thenuselves insulted hy childhood, and 
commanded by ignorance ; hy ignorance exalted to nntho- 
nty by the countenance of some rhetorician of the soiiute, 
or some mayor of a borough. 

Whoever has observed the late distrilmtion of military 
honours, will easily discover (hut they have been attained hy 
qualifications very diflerent from bravery, or knowltnlge 
of the art of war; he will find that regiments and compa- 
nies are the rewards of a seasonable vote, and that no man 
can preserve his post in the army, whether given him as 
the reward of acknowledged merit, or sold him for the full 
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value, any longer than he employs all his influence in 
favour of the ministry. 

Sir Robjsrt Walpole then said: — Sir, iti has been 
already admitted, that the motion can only be injected to 
as superfluous, and, therefore, all farther debate is mere 
.waste of time, without any prospect of advantage ; nor is 
any thing now necessary, but to review the motion, and 
correct such expressions as may be thought inaccurate or 
improper. 

That all the half- pay oflBicers are not able to enter into 
the service, has been already shown, and, therefore, I 
should imagine, that, instead of all the officers^ we might 
very justly substitute officers properly qualified. 

Sir John Barnard replied: — Sir, though I cannot 
discover the necessity of any alteration, since it cannot be 
conceived that the senate can advise impossibilities, yet 
since so much accuracy is affected, it may be allowed that 
the word all shall be left out, as seeming to imply more 
than can be intended. 

But the honourable gentleman is not, in my opinion, so 
happy in his amendment, as in his objection ; for the words 
properly qualified convey to me no distinct idea. He that 
is qualified is, I suppose, properly qualified, for I never 
hoard of improper qualifications; but if the vfoxd. properly 
be omitted, I have no objection to the amendment. 

This motion was agreed to. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, JAN. 24, 1740-1. 
address for papers. 

Mr. Waller this day offered the following motion in 
writing, That an humble address be presented to his 
majesty, that he will be graciously pleased to give 
directions that there may be laid before this house 
copies of two particular letters written by his majesty’s 
secretary of state to admiral Haddock, which bad been 
addressed fox before, and of the letters received from 
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admiral Ogle mentioned therein ; togetlun* with all let- 
ters written by admiral Haddock to either of his ma- 
jesty’s secretaries of state, conoorning the said hUters, 
and the execution of the orders contained thertun. 


This motion he supported by argumonts to the following 
effect: — Sir, no man who considers the prt^stmt situation 
of our foreign affairs, the expense and inellicacy of our 
military preparations, the appearamui of )u^glig<a»c(^ in onr 
naval expeditions, and the general disappoiiitment of the 
hopes which the nation had conceived of victoricKS, ven- 
geance, and reparations, can, in my opinion, doubt tlu^ ex- 
pediency of the motion which f have taken the liberty to 
make. 

When the expectations of the nation ar(^ deceiv<Ml, it 
certainly becomes thovse who are deptittnl to watch ov<^r 
the prosperity of the publick, to inqture whenc<^ the disap- 
pointment proceeds, and eith(‘r to inform their consti- 
tuents that thoir uneasim^ss arises from thtdr own errour, 
and that their hopes are destroyed Inuaiuso they hud no 
rational foundation ; or to detect the wt^ak manugunntml of 
those by whom the ptiblick measures hav<i been ilb<‘, on- 
ducted, or the national treasure has been misapplied. 

With regard, sir, to the present war, I know not how 
the nation can be charged with having formed unreason- 
able expectations. If they considered the speech from 
the throne, the most authentick declaration of the inten- 
tions of the government, they found there the wurmest 
resentments of the injuries which they had sustained, and 
the strongest assurances of a vigorous prosecution of all 
those measures which might produce speedy recompense, 
and inviolable security* 

If they reflect, sir, on the preparations for war, on the 
multitude of ships, the demand of materials for naval 
equipments, and the high prices at which workmen were 
retained, they could not but imagine that either some 
mighty attempt was designed, or some formidable enemy 
dreaded, and as they know not whom they had to fear, 
they ascribed the vigour of our proceedings to a resolution 
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of humbling our enemies by one fatal blow, and re-esta- 
blishing our naval dominion by a single effort. 

And justly, sir, might they indulge this pleasing imagi- 
nation; with reason might they anticipate a triumph over 
an enemy whose strength bears no proportion to the force 
that was fitted out against them, and expect that in a few 
months they should see the ambassadors of Spain suppli- 
cating for peace. 

To raise their expectations yet higher, their trade was 
suspended by an embargo, long continued, and in the 
strictest manner enforced, and the impresses were let 
loose upon the sailors; they saw nothing omitted, however 
grievous to the nation, that could contribute to make it 
tormidable, and boro part of the miseries of war with- 
out impatience, in hopes of being rewarded by military 
glory, and repaid by the plunder of Spain. 

But, sir, when so long a time has elapsed, and no ac- 
count is brought of either a victory or a battle, when they 
hear nothing but that our fleets have visited several neutral 
ports, and those of the enemy sailed unmolested from coast 
to coast, and when they are every day told of the losses of 
our merchants, are insulted in our own channel by the 
Spanish privateers, and receive no relations of our success 
upon the shores of our enemies, can it be wondered that 
they suspect the reality of our designs, or inquire whence 
it proceeds that their money has been wasted, their trade 
interrupted, and the liberty of their fellow-subjects invaded 
to no purpose ? 

But how much more justly, sir, are they inflamed when 
they hear of the lucky stratagems, or daring enterprises of 
those enemies, which a just sense of their own superiority, 
had induced them to consider as vanquished before the 
battle, and of whom they had no apprehensions but that 
their cowardice would always secure them from ven- 
geance ? How justly may they murmur when they read, 
that our fleets leave every parfof the enemy’s coast where 
their presence is necessary, and have afforded tho Spa- 
niards an opportunity of changing one port for another, as 
it is most convenient, and at length of joining the French 

L 2 
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squadrons, and sailing to the defence of tluur American 
dominions ? 

Way they not justly, sir, require of their ropn'sentutives 
some reason for such inexplicable conduct? May they not 
reasonably demand an account of the arguments wlfudi 
procured their approbation of measun^s, wliuih, so tar as 
they can be examined by those who have no opportunity 
of perusing the necessary ])ai)(n-s, api)ear (fitlier cowardly 
or treacherous ? 

And what answer, sir, can wo return to such rcunon- 
strances, unless this motion bo agreed to? How can wo 
appease the discontents of our constitu('nts, or discharge 
the trust reposed in us, without a very minute and at- 
tentive inquiry into questions thus obscure and thus im- 
portant? 

Are we to toll our constituents, that we ubsoluttdy r<dy 
upon the prudence and fidelity of the minislry and udmi- 
rals, and recommend to them the same implicit d<‘p<md- 
ence ? Are wo to confess that we have now for two si^s- 
sions voted in the dark, and approved what we w<‘ri^ not 
suffered to examine and understand? 

Such answers, sir, to questions so reasonable, will not 
contribute to increase the veneration of the people idther 
for ourselves, or our constitution; and yist this answer, utul 
this only, they can receive from us, if the papers num- 
tinned in the motion I have made are denietL 

Mr, CbUTTKRitiTOic replied in the following manner; 
— Sir, this motion, though so warmly urged, and so art- 
fully supported, I can consider only as a repi^tition of a 
former motion which was approved liy the assembly, ho far 
as it could properly be complied with, nor was any paper 
then concealed which it would not have bium an injury to 
the nation to have divulged. 

If the design of this motion be to promoti^ i\m succims 
of the present war, and the zmx\ with which it has been 
pressed, be incited only by the ardour of true patriotistn, 
I doubt not but it will easily bo withdrawn by those'i who 
are now most inclined to support it, when tluy slmll refloet 
that it tends to the discovery of our schemes, and to the 
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overthrow of our desigas, that it will expose all our con- 
sultations to our enemies, and instruct them how to annoy 
us with most success, and how to shelter themselves from 
our intended attacks. 

It is the first care, sir, of every administration, that their 
military designs should only be discovered by the execu- 
tion of them, and that their enemies, by being obliged to 
guard all parts, should be weak in all. If, by laying our 
papers before this house, the Spaniards should come to be 
informed against what part of their dominions our expedi- 
tions are designed, will they not increase their strength, 
improve their fortifications, and double their vigilance? 
And if we are thus obliged to form new schemes, must we 
not impute the defeat of the former to our own imprudent 
zeal, or unseasonable curiosity? 

Mr. Sandys spoke to this effect: — Sir, that we should 
demand the schemes laid for the future conduct of the war 
with Spain was never proposed, nor, as it may reasonably 
be concluded, ever imagined ; for what is mentioned in 
the motion but the papers relating to the transactions of 
the two last years. 

That it should be necessary to remind gentlemen of the 
difference between the future and the past, would hardly 
be suspected by any man not accustomed to senatorial 
controversies and artifices of state ; and yet in the argu- 
ment which has been offered against the motion, nothing 
has been asserted but that the orders relating to past trans- 
actions are not to be laid before us, lest the enemy should 
thereby gain intelligence of what we now design against 
them. 

The necessity of secrecy in war needs not be urged, be- 
cause it will not be denied ; but when designs have been 
laid, and miscarried, the reasons of that miscarriage may 
surely be inquired, without danger of betraying the coun- 
cils of our country. 

If the negligence of our councils, and the misconduct of 
our commanders, has been such, that no designs have been 
premeditated; if a war has been carried on by chance, and 
nothing has succeeded, because nothing has been at- 
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tempted ; if our commanders haye^ not done ill» and have 
only done nothing*; if they have avoidc^d loss hy avoiding 
danger; we may stindy inquire to whom stieh procei^dings 
are to be imputed, whetlau' the d<de,at of our di^signs is to 
be cliarged upon the strength of our enemy, or tlu^ <‘ow- 
ardice of our oflicers; or whetluvr the inactivity ami appa- 
rent neutrality of our forces is occasiomul by tlu^ negli- 
gence of our admirals, or the irresolution of otir own mi- 
nistry. 

There have been, sir, many incidimts in tlH^se two last 
years, of which the (examination can of very little ad- 
vantage to the Spaniards. 1 do not know what pi^rnicious 
intelligence they can glean from an inquiry into the nun- 
sons for which Haddexjk^s fleet was divided, and Ogle stmt 
to the defence of Minorca, or for whicli lui ufterward.s ro- 
tarned. 

Nor can I conceive that any advantage, (^xc<*pt that of 
merriment and diversion, can be tlirown into tln^ hands of 
our enemi(js, though we should seriously impiirt' into what 
no man has y(^t protumled to undm'stand, the womhaful 
escape ot the S|)anish scjuadron. A trunsaedion on which 
we had dwelt long enough with that admiral ion which 
ignorance produces, and on wdiich it may not he hnprop<*r 
at length to enable us to reason. 

This is an affair, perhaps, much hoitoT umltu’stood l>y 
our enemies than hy oursedves, and suridy cannot, 
therefore, be afraid of informing tlunn of it ; at least since 
the fleet has long since sailed out, and Mi tlunr coast, Wi^ 
can hardly be restrained in our imjuiri<‘.H hy the four of 
discovering o\xt future (h^signs. 

If, therefore, it be the iucontcstubh^ right of th<^ s(mut(^ 
to examine the condmd of publick ufluirs, whicJi I sup- 
pose will scarcely bo denied, this motion cannot bo re- 
jected as unseasonable, nor can the papers be refused, 
without increasing those suspicions which are already too 
prevalent throughout the natioru 

Nor, indeed, tor our own sukes, ought we to delay this 
inquiry any longer, lest by having long acted without 
being accountable, the minister should form a prescription 
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against our privilege, and, in time, tell us in plain terms 
that we are his slaves, and that we are not to presume to 
carry our examinations, however solemn and important 
they may continue to appear, farther than he shall be 
pleased to permit; and that, whatever may be the opinion 
of the people that deputes us, or, whatever ancient claims 
we^ may plead to authority, we are now to consider our- 
selves only as the oppressors of the nation, and the pane- 
gyrists of the court. 

Mr. Walpole next rose, and spoke to this purpose: — 
Sir, it cannot be denied to be reasonable that all those 
papers should be laid before the senate, which can be 
communicated without injury to the publick. Of this 
number we may justly imagine the orders sent to the ad- 
mirals, in which the time of their departure is fixed, and 
many others which may be of use to inform the house, but 
cannot enable the enemy to judge either of our force or 
our designs. 

But it is evident, that there must be others included in 
this motion, which our regard for the success of the war, 
and the prosperity of our country, ought to determine us 
to conceal, and such as are never exposed by any ad- 
ministration ; it is, therefore, proper to limit the address 
to papers of a certain kind, or a certain date, which may 
be considered by the house without benefit to our enemies, 
and for the examination of which a day or two will be 
more than sufficient, 

Mr. PULTBNEY spoke in substance as follows: — Sir, I 
know not what number of papers the wisdom of the admi- 
nistration will allow us, but, if we judge by the time pro- 
posed to be spent in examination, we shall not be dis- 
tracted with a great diversity of subjects ; intelligence 'will 
be very penuriously dealt out, and if we submit to their 
choice of the writings which shall be laid before us, our 
inquiry will probably end without any discoveries made 
either by our enemies or ourselves. 

But I hope, sir, we shall not be so cheaply satisfied, nor 
exposed by the fear of one enemy, to the insolence of 
^another. I hope we shall resolutely continue our demands 
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of informatioB, while a single line is concealed, from which 
any light can be expected. 

There may, indeed, be circumstances in which our de- 
mands, however loud, will necessarily be vain. It is 
not impossible that we may suspect those transactions of 
deep art, and secret contrivance, which have been the con- 
sequences of mere indolence, and want of consideration. 
Our great ministers have been, perhaps, only doing no- 
thing, while we have imagined that they were working out 
of sight. 

Misled, sir, by this notion, we may call for the orders 
that have been despatched in these two last years, when, 
perhaps, our secretaries of state have been fattening on 
their salaries without employment, and have slept without 
care, and without curiosity, while we have been congratu- 
lating ourselves upon their vigilance for our preservation. 

Or if orders have been given, it is to be considered, 
that the end of inspecting orders is to compare them with 
the conduct of the admirals to whom they were directed : 
from this comparison, I doubt not but many gentlemen 
expect uncommon discoveries ; but to check all unreason- 
able hopes before they have taken possession of their 
hearts, for unreasonable hopes are the parent of disap- 
pointment, I think it proper to remind them, that to draw 
any conclusions from the orders, it is necessary to under- 
stand them. 

This consideration alone is sufficient to redress the ar- 
dour of inquiry, for every man that has had opportunities 
of knowing the wonderful accomplishments of our ministry, 
the depth of their designs, the subtilty of their stratagems,’ 
and the closeness of their reasoning, will easily conceive it 
probable that they might send such orders as none but them- 
selves could understand; and what then ^vill be the conse- 
quence of our idle curiosity, but that we be led into a laby- 
rinth of endless conjectures ? For we have long ago found 
that no explanations are to be expected, and that our minis- 
try are too wise to discover their secrets to their enemies. 

^t us, therefore, examine the naked facts which have 
fallen withm our observation, and endeavour to inform 
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ourselves of the meaniug of these secret orders by the 
execution of them. 

Admiral Ogle was despatched from Haddock’s fleet to 
protect Minorca, and, in his absence, the Spanish squa- 
dron sailed away. Perhaps he was ordered to watch 
Ferrol and Minorca at the same time, and not under- 
standing how that was to be done, neglected one part of 
his charge, by an attention to the other : as a watchman 
who should be employed to guard at once the bank in 
London, and the treasury in Westminster. 

Admiral Norris, sir, sailed lately forth, I suppose, in 
pursuance of orders, with a very formidable fleet, and after 
having lost sight for some days of the British coast, sailed 
back again with great precipitation. Whether his orders 
were only to sail forth, or whether, when he examined them 
farther, he could not understand them, I pretend not to de 
termine ; but it may reasonably be imagined that his orders 
were of the same kind with those of our other admirals, 
because they produced the same consequences. 

I have been told, that formerly our commanders were 
ordered to burn, sinh, and destroy; and that in those 
times it was not uncommon for a British admiral to do" 
much mischief with a strong fleet ; but it is evident that 
the style is since changed, for our admirals are now very 
inoflfensive, and go out only to come back. I, therefore, 
think the motion highly necessary, and such as ought to be 
complied with. 

Admiral Norris here rose up, and spoke thus : — Sir, I 
am not conscious that my conduct in any part of my life 
has exposed me to be justly treated with contempt and 
ridicule, and what I have not deserved I will not bear. 

If any gentleman in this house can accuse me of having 
neglected my duty, or deserted it, let him not spare insults 
or invectives, let him now expose my cowardice or my care- 
li'ssness, let him prove me unworthy of trust or of com- 
mand. 

But my own conscience acquits me, and I defy any man 
to produce and support his. accusation ; nor can you, sir, * 
^ Addressing himself to Mr. Pulteney. 
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who have thus contemptuously treated me, allege any thing 
against me that may justify your neglect of decency : that 
you have transgressed the rules of decency is the softest 
censure that your behaviour admits, and 1 think it may 
with equal propriety be asserted, that you have broken the 
laws of justice. 

Mr. PuLTENEY replied in this manner: — Sir, I shall 
submit to you and all who hear me, whether I have treated 
the honourable gentleman’s name with any contemptuous 
freedom of speech. The usual method of mentioning an 
expedition is that of naming the commander, who is not 
thereby necessarily included in the censure of an unsuc- 
cessful attempt, and I am very far from calling his courage 
and capacity into question. 

Not that I shall ever think it necessary to make an apo- 
logy for expressing my sentiments with freedom as a mem- 
ber of this house, in which I shall always speak what I think, 
and in what manner it shall appear to me most proper, nor 
shall I fear to repeat without doors what I say here. 

Sir Robert Walpole next rose up, and spoke to this 
purpose : — Sir, as I am not acquainted with any measures 
pursued by the administration, which it is their particular 
interest to conceal, I am desirous that all papers should be 
laid before the house which will not afford our enemies any 
opportunity of obviating our designs. 

What necessity there is for this address I cannot, indeed, 
discover, because I know not any foundation for suspicion 
of either negligence or treachery, which have been both 
insinuated in this debate. 

Nor are the ministry, however ludicrously their abilities 
have been treated, afraid of discovering their ignorance, 
by laying before the house the orders which they have 
given to our admirals; orders of which they are far from 
doubting that they will appear, upon a candid examinatiotv, 
rational and proper. 

The chief objection to this motion arises from its un- 
reasonableness, and the necessity which it will produce of 
assigning to a fruitless inquiry those hours that may b© 
more usefully employed. 
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Mr. Pitt replied in terms to the effect following : — Sir, 
it is my opinion, that our time cannot be more usefully 
employed during a war, than in examining how it has 
been conducted, and settling the degree of confidence 
that may be reposed in those to whose care are intrusted 
our reputations, our fortunes, and our lives. 

There is not any inquiry, sir, of more importance than 
this; it is not a question about an uncertain privilege, or a 
law, which, if found inconvenient, may hereafter be re- 
pealed ; we are now to examine whether it is probable 
that we shall preserve our commerce and our independ- 
ence, or whether we are sinking into subjection to a 
foreign power. 

But this inquiry, sir, will produce no great information, 
if those, whose conduct is examined, are allowed to select 
the evidence. For what accounts will they exhibit but 
such as have often already been laid before us, and such 
as they now offer without concern : accounts obscure and 
fallacious, imperfect and confused, from which nothing 
can be learned, and which can never entitle the minister 
to praise, though they may screen him from punishment. 

Mr, Pelham spoke as follows: — Sir, I am confident 
that no man engaged in the administration desires to be 
screened from the most rigorous inquiry, or would defer to 
exhibit the papers a moment for any other reason than his 
regard for the publick. 

I am confident, that nothing could so much contribute 
to advance the particular and distinct interest of the 
ministry as the publication of all the writings that relate 
to the present war, by which it would incontestably appear 
that nothing has been omitted that could promote our 
success, that our commanders have been sent out with 
orders to act with the utmost vigour, and that our pre- 
parations have been not disproportioned to the importance 
of our design. 

It will appear that no former ministry have given greater 
proofs of their zeal for the publick interest, or have more 
steadily pursued the most proper measures by which it 
might be advanced. 
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I am not, indeed, certain that those who now call so 
loudly for information would be prevailed on by any de- 
gree of evidence to suspend their censures. Them, who 
are now dissatisfied, I shall despair of influencing by reason 
or testimony ; for they seem to inquire only to condemn ; 
nor is this motion, perhaps, made so much for the sake of 
obtaining information, as of harassing the ministry with 
delays, and suspending affairs of greater importance. 

This motion was agreed to, and upon another motion 
made by Mr. Sandys, it was resolved, 

‘‘ That an humble address be presented to his majesty, 
that he will be graciously pleased to give directions, 
that there may be laid before this house a copy of 
the reasons sent by admiral Cavendish, in pursuance 
of an order from the commissioners of the admiralty, 
which had retarded the sailing of admiral Ogle’s 
squadron, so much beyond expectation.” 

Likewise, 

That an humble address be presented to his majesty, 
that he will be graciously pleased to give directions, 
that there may be laid before this house a copy of the 
reasons transmitted by admiral Ogle, that did pre- 
vent him from sailing, pursuant to his repeated 
orders for that purpose, and particularly to those 
sent him by the commissioners of the admiralty.” 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, FEB. 3, 1740-1. 

Mr. Sandys this day presented a motion in writing, for 
petitioning his majesty to inform them when the regeiusy 
received intelligence that the French and Spanish squa- 
drons sailed, which was seconded, as follows, by Mr, 
Waller 

Sir, the information now moved for, appears to me so 
necessary in their deliberations on the conduct of the war* 
that without it we can only conjecture in the dark, and 
entangle ourselves in an inextricable labyrinth. 
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Tt is well known, that in war all motions are, in a great 
degree, to be regulated by those of the enemy, and that, 
therefore, no vigilance is to be spared by which any know- 
ledge can be gained of their designs, nor any methods 
omitted of communicating them to those who have the 
direction of the war. 

A ministry may, in conducting military operations, dis- 
appoint the expectations of their country, either by neglect- 
ing to procure intelligence, or by failing to make use of 
those opportunities which seasonable information puts into 
their power, and they may, when their designs fail of 
success, justify themselves, by proving that they 'were 
deceived by intelligence which it was reasonable to be- 
lieve, or that better intelligence was not attainable, or 
that they made use, however unsuccessfully, of all the 
forces that could then be employed, and of all the advan- 
tages that were then in their possession. 

But how shall we judge of our administration, how shall 
we know what confidence we ought to repose in their pru- 
dence and fidelity, and what miscarriages are to be at- 
tributed to the chance of war or superiour force of our 
enemies, if we cannot be informed with what diligence 
they endeavour at information, and how early they have 
notice of the motions of the enemy ? 

The sailing, or rather escape of the Ferrol squadron, 
and departure of the French fleet, are the most important 
events of the present war; events that threaten very 
dangerous consequences, no less than descents upon our 
American colonies, the conquest of our dominions, the 
slavery of our fellow-subjects, and perhaps the. destruction 
of the brave Vernon, who is secure in the imagined vigi- 
lance of the other commanders, and may, perhaps, in a 
few days see himself surrounded by formidable squadrons 
of different nations, and exposed to the attack of forces to 
which his little fleet bears no proportion. 

Nothing appears more evident, than that we had oppor- 
tunities of observing, at least, all the preparations of the 
French, and of watching the moment of their departure, 
and that our force on the coast of Spain was sufficient to 
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have confined their fleets for ever in their harbours, or to 
have destroyed them at their first entrance into the open 
seas, of which we may justly inquire, why it was not at- 
tempted, but shall inquire to no purpose till we know when 
they departed, that we may consider the state of our own 
forces, and whether our enemies escaped by our negli- 
gence, cowardice, or weakness. 

Mr. WiNNiNGTON then spoke to the following pur- 
pose : — Sir, that we cannot deliberate upon subjects which 
we do not understand, and that, therefore, no necessary or 
useful information ought to be denied to the house, I shall 
readily admit ; but must observe, at the same time, that 
the reputation of the house would be very little consulted, 
in demanding information w^hich cannot be given. 

To address his majesty to inform us of the time at which 
the squadrons of our enemies sailed, is to inquire of him 
what it ought to be the highest care of those princes to 
conceal from him, and which he can only know by having 
spies in their privy councils. 

And of what importance is it to inquire wbat intelligence 
was brought him, or when he received it, if it appears that 
his intelligence must be in its own nature uncertain and 
dubitable ? 

That they have left their ports is now certain, because 
they have been twice discovered in different parts of the 
world; but, as we can now only form conjectures on their 
designs and courses, so, before they sailed, it was* impossi- 
ble to know when they were fully equipped, or what time 
was fixed for their departure. It is to be remenobered 
that they form their measures, and make their preparations 
in their own dominions, and therefore, “ have more ad- 
vantages of concealing their schemes than we of discover- 
ing them. 

Mr. Advocate Campbell then spoke thus:— Sir, this 
motion, which has been represented as unreasonable and 
absurd, is, in my opinion, not only proper, but important. 

It is important, because it will enable us to judge, upon 
suflicient foundations, of the conduct of the ministry, who 
are censured by the voice of the nation, for having been 
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either defective in vigilance or in activity, for having been 
either ignorant by their own fault of the designs of the 
enemy, or perfidiously passive in permitting the execution 
of them. 

I am far from believing that such intelligence as our 
ministry is expected to procure, requires any uncommon 
subtilty, or any other agents than are always employed by 
every minister, to transmit to them informations from 
foreign courts. Such, I am afraid, are always hovering 
about our consultations, and I know not why our ministers 
should be less diligent or less successful than those of 
other princes. 

If, therefore, such intelligence might have been ob- 
tained, it was criminal not to obtain it ; and if the depar- 
ture of the Spanish squadron was foreseen, it ought to be 
inquired, why it was not prevented; and if it was only 
known when it was too late to hinder it from sailing, why 
it was not pursued, or why succours were not immediately 
despatched to admiral Vernon. 

All these questions can only be resolved, in consequence 
of the information which his majesty shall give us ; and for 
which it is, therefore, in my opinion, necessary to petition. 

Mr. Henry Pelham spoke next, to this purpose : — 
Sir, how the regency could be informed of the intention of 
the Spaniards to leave their ports till it appeared by their 
departure, or by what means it can be expected that his 
majesty should be now acquainted with their particular 
course, or farther designs, I confess myself unable to con- 
ceive. 

With regard, sir, to the intelligence transmitted from 
foreign courts by agents and spiesi a little consideration 
will easily discover that it is not to be trusted. For what 
can be generally expected from them, but that they should 
catch flying reports, or by chance intercept uncertain whis- 
pers, that they should inquire timorously, and, therefore, 
for the greatest part, of those from whom no satisfactory 
accounts can be received, and, that they should often en- 
deavour to deserve their salaries by such information as is 
rather pleasing than true. 
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All the knowledge that can be obtained of an enemy’s 
designs, must arise from a diligent comparison of one cir- 
cumstance with another, and from a general view of his 
force, his interest, and his opportunities. And that such 
conjectures will be often erroneous, needs not be told. 

Probability, therefore, is, in such inquiries, all that can 
be attained, and he that sits idle in the time of war, ex- 
pecting certain intelligence, will see his enemies enjoying 
the advantages of his folly, and laying hold on a thousand 
opportunities which he has neglected to improve. 

The war in which we are now engaged, has been carried 
on by the administration with the utmost diligence and 
vigour; nor have any measures been omitted that could 
probably produce success, and the success of the wisest 
measures is only probable. 

Should the great admiral, who is now present in the 
house, have met the French and Spaniards in the opcia 
seas, by what art could he arrive at a certain knowledge 
of their designs ? He might by his acquaintance with the 
situation and state of neighbouring countries, the observa- 
tion of their course, the periods of particular wdnds, and 
other hints of observation, form probable conjectures, but 
could never reach to certainty or confidence. 

It seems to me, therefore, highly improper, to petition 
his majesty for intelligence which he cannot be imagined 
to have received, and I cannot agree to any motion for 
that purpose. 

Mr, Sandys then made another motion, to address his ma- 
jesty, that there may be laid before the house copies of 
all letters received from, or written to, admiral Vernon 
since his going to the West Indies. Which being 
seconded, 

Mr. Pelham spoke to this effect -Sir, this motion, if 
the intention of it be limited by proper restrictions, is 
doubtless reasonable and just; for the right of this house 
to examine into the conduct of publick affairs, and, conse- 
quently, for calling for the papers necessary to enlighten 
their inquiries, is not to be disputed. 
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But, as the end of all such inquiries is the promotion of 
the publick welfare, so they are not to be made in a man- 
ner by which that end may be defeated. Papers are not 
to be demanded, which cannot be produced without dis- 
covering our own secrets, and acquainting our enemies 
either with that weakness which we ought carefully to con- 
ceal, or that force which will be most effectually employed 
if it is not known, and, therefore, no preparations are made 
to oppose it. 

It cannot be imagined, but that many of the papers 
which have passed between the admiralty and the com- 
mander in America, contain plans for the prosecution of 
the war, observations on the conditions of our own colo- 
nies, and, perhaps, intelligence of the estate of the Spanish 
fortresses and towns. Many informations of the utmost 
consequence to our enemies may be collected from those 
papers, but nothing can be expected from them, that will 
enable us to prosecute a senatorial inquiry with more suc- 
cess, that will put it in our power to discover frauds, neg- 
ligence, or treachery. 

There are, sir, other papers which may, indeed, be laid 
before us, without any benefit to our enemies, and, per- 
haps, with some advantage to ourselves ; the papers which 
contain the accompts of our preparations and stores, the 
lists of our forces, and the calculation of our expenses, are 
the proper subjects of senatorial inquiries ; and if the mo- 
tion be restrained to those, I believe it will not be opposed 
by any gentleman engaged in the administration of our 
affairs. T shall beg leave to propose these words may be 
added, “ So far as the same relates to a supply of ships, 
marines, or land forces,” 

The motion, thus amended, was agreed to. 


VOL, I. 


M 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, FEB. 13, 1740-1. 

DEBATE ON ADDRESSING HIS MAJESTY FOR REMOVING SIR 
ROBERT WALPOLE. 

The opposition which for a long time had been made in the 
commons, to the measures of the administration, was 
on this day pushed to a crisis, and produced a motion in 
both houses. In the house of lords it occasioned the 
following debate : 

Lord Carteret began in this manner: — My lords, as 
the motion which I am about to make is of the highest im- 
portance, and of the most extensive consequences ; as it 
cannot but meet with all the opposition which the preju- 
dices of some, and the interest of others, can raise against 
it; as it must have the whole force of ministerial influence 
to encounter, without any assistance but from justice and 
reason; I hope to be excused by your lordships for spend- 
ing some time in endeavouring to show, that it wants no 
other support, that it is not founded upon doubtful suspi- 
cions, but upon uncontestable facts; that it is not di<5tated 
by private interest, but by the sincerest regard to publick 
happiness; not abetted by the personal malevolence of 
particular men, but enforced by the voice of the people ; 
a voice which ought always to be attended to, and, gene- 
rally, to be obeyed. 

To endeavour, my lords, to remove from places of pub- 
lick trust all those who appear to want either the virtues or 
abilities necessary for executing their ofSces, is the interest 
of every member of a community. And it is not only the 
interest but the duty of all those who are, either by the 
choice of the people, or by the right of birth, invested with 
the power of inspecting publick affairs, and intrusted with 
the general happiness of their country. That, therefore, 
every motive combines to make it the duty, and every ar- 
gument concurs to prove it the privilege of your lordships, 
.is too evident to be doubted. 

How often this privilege has been exerted by this house, 
and how often it has rescued our country from oppression, 
insolence, and rapine; how often our constitution has been 
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reanimated, and impending ruin been averted by it, a su- 
perficial acquaintance with history may inform ns. And 
we are now called upon by the universal cry of the nation, 
and urged by the perplexed and uncertain state of our 
foreign affairs, and declension of our wealth, and attacks 
upon our liberties at home, to recollect these precedents 
of magnanimity and justice, and to make another eflfort for 
the relief of our country. 

This house, my lords, has proceeded against ministers, 
whose conduct they disapproved, by methods of greater or 
less severity, according to the necessity of affairs, or the 
supposed malignity of the crimes alleged against them ; 
and, therefore, have sometimes thought it necessary to de- 
ter posterity from imitating them by rigorous censures, 
and exemplary punishments, and sometimes have thought 
it sufficient to set the nation free from its distresses, with- 
out inflicting any penalties on those by whose misconduct 
they imagined them produced. 

What were the more violent and vindictive methods of 
proceeding, it is not necessary, with regard to this motion, 
to examine; since I shall only propose, that we should, 
in imitation of our predecessors, in cases of this nature, 
humbly address his majesty to remove the minister from 
his presence and councils. 

Nothing, my lords, can be more moderate or tender 
than such an address, by which no punishment is inflicted, 
nor any forfeiture exacted. The minister, if he be inno- 
cent, if his misconduct be only the consequence of his 
ignorance or incapacity, may lay down in peace an office 
for which nature has not designed him, enjoy the vast pro- 
fits of long employment in tranquillity, and escape the re- 
sentment of an unhappy people ; who, when irritated to 
the highest degree, by a continuation of the same miscar- 
riages, may, perhaps, in the heat of a more malevolent 
prosecution, not sufficiently distinguish between inabiliiy 
and guilt. 

Those, therefore, among your lordships, that think him 
honest but mistaken, must willingly agree to a motion like 
this, as the best expedient to appease the people without 
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nutioa of our debts, the security or violation of our liber- 
ties, the freedom or dependence of our senates, and the 
prosperity or declension of our trade, but to examine the 
state of this nation, with regard to foreign powers ; to in- 
quire, whether we are equally feared and equally trusted 
now as in former administrations ; whether our alliances 
have contributed to secure us from our inveterate and 
habitual enemies, or to expose us to them ; whether the 
balance of Europe be still in our hands ; and whether, 
during this long interval of peace, our power has increased 
in the same proportion with that of our neighbours. 

France, my lords, is the constant and hereditary enemy 
of Britons, so much divided from her in religion, govern- 
ment, and interest, that they cannot both be prosperous 
together ; as the influence of one rises, that of the other 
must, by consequence, decline. Alliances may form a tem- 
poral show of friendship, but it cannot continue ; for their 
situation produces a natural rivalship, which every acci- 
dental circumstance has contributed to increase. Long 
wars, for many reigns after the conquest, established a ra- 
dical and insuperable hatred between us, nor did those 
wars cease till the reformation produced now occasions of 
jealousy and aversion. France was, by these reasons, 
obliged for many ages to employ all her influence and 
policy in strengthening herself against us, by treaties and 
alliances ; and iu our times, has given us a new reason for 
jealousy by extending her commerce, and improvitig her 
manufactures. 

It has been, therefore, my lords, the settled principle of 
every wise administration, of every Briton; whose opinions 
were not regulated by some other motives than those of 
reason, to attend, with the highest degree of vigilance, to 
all the designs of the French, and oppose, with incessant 
diligence, every attempt to increase their force, or extend 
their mfluence, and to check their conquests, obstru<5t their 
alliances, and forestal their trade. 

For this great end it has been our constant endeavour 
to support the Austrian family, whose large dominions and 
numerous forces make a counterbalance on the continent 
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to the power of France. For this end we entered into a 
long war, of which we still languish under the conse- 
quences, squandered the lives of our countrymen, and 
mortgaged the possessions of our posterity.. For failing in 
the prosecution of this purpose, for leaving France too 
formidable, and neglecting the interests of the emperour, 
was the treaty of Utrecht censured, and the authors of it 
prosecuted by the present minister ; but how much he has 
improved the errours of his predecessors to his own advan- 
tage, how diligent he has been to rectify the miscarriages 
of their conduct, and supply the defect, I shall endeavour 
to explain. 

It is well known, my lords, that during the regency of 
the duke of Orleans, we had nothing to apprehend from 
French machinations ; his interest, a tie which that nation 
is seldom found to break, held him steady to his engage- 
ments with us ; nor is it less known how much he dis- 
trusted Spain, and how little, by consequence, he favoured 
her. We had, at that time, no necessity of anxiously at- 
tending to every whisper of the French court, which was 
sufficiently engaged in regulating their domestick affairs, 
and repairing the ruins pf a destructive war; but, my 
lords, we ought to observe, that it had been happy for us 
had our minister laboured with equal address at the same 
employment. 

After the death of this duke, the affairs of France were 
restored to their former situation, her old schemes were 
revived, her ancient alliances cultivated, and her general 
interest pursued. Spain was again considered as the 
power which had the same views with her, and which 
could never rival, but might always assist her. 

This alliance, my lords, was intended to have been un- 
alterably confirmed by a marriage, but as no human policy 
can form measures certain of success, an irreconcilable 
hatred was nearly produced by the measure intended to 
confirm a settled and indissoluble friendship. The infanta 
was sent back after her arrival in France, an affront which 
no nation would soon have forgot, but which the general 
character and habitual sentiments of the Spaniards in- 
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dined them to resent beyond any other people. To any 
one acquainted with their character in this respect, it will 
readily appear, that no other insult or injury could so sen- 
sibly affect them, or excite so eager a desire of revenge. 
This, my lords, the sagacity* of our minister should have 
discovered, this opportunity should have been improved 
with the utmost care, by which Spain and France might 
possibly have been disunited for ages, and Britain have 
gained such advantages as would have made her the sole 
arbitress of Europe. 

The Spaniards were not deficient on their side, nor did 
they neglect to court our friendship, but gave us the 
highest proof of their confidence by offering us the sole 
mediation of their differences with the emperour of Ger- 
many: but at this time it was, that the gentleman whoso 
conduct I am examining, obtained the chief influence in 
our councils, and by his peculiar penetration discovered, 
that nothing was to be done which might give the least 
offence to the French. We, therefore, refused to medi- 
ate, unless French ministers might be associated with ours, 
which the Spaniards had too much spirit to consent to. 

Thus, my lords, was neglected the first opportunity of 
forming against the French an alliance by which they 
might have been awed in all their designs, and by which 
the peace of Europe might have been long preserved. 

The Spaniards, finding that we would not undertake to 
reconcile their differences with the emperour of Germany, 
and continuing their abhorrence of French mediators, con- 
cluded, without the intervention of any other power, a 
treaty both of peace and alliance with his imperial ma- 
jesty. 

This, my lords, was the famous treaty of Vienna, the 
source of so many projects and expedients, of so much 
terrour and solicitude, of such immense expenses, and per- 
plexed negotiations. This treaty, a paper innocent and 
well-meaning, which related only to the contracting parties, 
kept, for some time, this nation in alarms, in apprehensions 
of conspiracies, and expectations of invasions. 

To this treaty, had we singly regarded our own affairs. 
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without applying to France for instructions, we ought to 
have acceded, by which we should have divided the in- 
terest of the house of Bourbon, broken the combination of 
these pontifical powers, and, by improving one lucky inci- 
dent, obtained what our arms and our politicks had never, 
hitherto, been able to accomplish. 

But the French, sensible of their danger, and well ac- 
quainted with our minister, contrived an expedient which, 
indeed, would not often have succeeded, but which was so 
well adapted to the intellects of this gentleman, that it ex- 
tricated them from all their difficulties. 

They told us, my lords, and, what is yet more wonder- 
ful, they prevailed upon us to believe, that in this dreadful 
treaty of Vienna, it was stipulated between the German 
emperour and Spain, that they should employ their joint 
forces against Britain, that they should exalt the pretender 
to the throne, take immediate possession of Gibraltar, and, 
without mercy, debar us for ever from our trade both in 
Spain and in the Western Indies. This his late majesty 
was advised to assert in his speech from the throne, which 
I desire may be read. 

Of which the following clauses were read : 

“ My lords and gentlemen, 

“ The distressed condition of some of our religious brethren 
abroad, and the negotiations and engagements entered 
into by some foreign powers, which seem to have laid 
the foundation of new troubles and disturbances in Eu- 
rope, and to threaten my subjects with the loss of several 
of the most advantageous branches of their trade, obliged 
me, without any loss of time, to concert with other powers 
such measures as might give a check to the ambitious 
views of those who are endeavouring to render them- 
selves formidable, and put a stop to the farther progress 
of such dangerous designs. For these ends I have en- 
tered into a defensive alliance with the French king, 
and the king of Prussia, to which several other powers, 
and particularly the Dutch, have been invited to accede, 
and I have not the least reason to doubt of their con- 
currence. This treaty shall, in a short time, be laid be- 
fore you. 
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** By these means, and by your support and assistance, 
I trust in God, I shall he able not only to secure to my 
own subjects the enjoyment of many valuable rights and 
privileges, long since acquired for them by the most so- 
lemn treaties, but effectually to preserve the peace and 
balance of Europe, the only view and end of all my 
endeavours. 

‘‘ It is not to be doubted, but the enemies to my govern- 
ment will conceive hopes, that some favourable oppor- 
tunity for renewing their attempts may offer, from the 
prospect of new troubles and commotions : they are al- 
ready very busy by their instruments and emissaries in 
those courts whose measures seem most to favour their 
purposes, in soliciting and promoting the cause of the 
pretender ; but I persuade myself, notwithstanding the 
countenance and encouragement they may have re- 
ceived, or flatter themselves with, the provision you 
shall make for the safety and defence of the empire, 
will efiectually secure me from any attempts from abroad, 
and render all such projects vain and abortive, 

** When the world shall see that you will not suffer the 
British crown and nation to be menaced and insulted, 
those who most envy the present happiness and tran- 
quillity of this empire, and are endeavouring to make 
us subservient to their ambition, will consider their own 
interest and circumstances before they make any at- 
tempt upon so brave a people, strengthened and sup- 
ported by prudent and powerful alliances, and though 
desirous to preserve the peace, able and ready to de- 
fend themselves against the efforts of all aggressors. 
Such resolutions and such measures, timely taken, I am 
satisfied, are the most effectual means of preventing a 
war, and continuing to us the blessings of peace and 
prosperity.” 

Who would not have been terrified, my lords, at a treaty 
like this? Our religion was to be destroyed, our govern- 
ment subverted, and our trade reduced to nothing# What 
could a ministry, thus intimidated, do, but resign them- 
selves implicitly to the direction of a kind neighbour, that 
promised to shelter them from the storm ? 
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There have been ministers, my lords, in former times, 
who, upon hearing such a representation, would have con- 
sidered, that Britain was an island, that the pretender 
could not be forced upon us without an army, and that an 
army could not be transported without ships, that the em- 
perour of Germany had neither navies norports, that Gibral- 
tar might be easily supplied with every thing requisite for 
its defence, and that any attempt made by Spain to injure 
our trade, might easily be punished by intercepting their 
Plate fleets. 

They would then have considered whether attempts so 
improbable, and stipulations so absurd and ridiculous, ought 
to be credited upon the information of an ambassadour’s se- 
cretary, who, as he proposed to reveal his master’s secrets 
for a bribe, might as probably take another reward for im- 
posing upon those whom he pretended to inform. Those, 
therefore, who advised his majesty to assert to the senate 
what they knew from no better authority, those whose 
daring insolence could make their sovereign instrumental 
in alarming the people with false terrours, and oppressing 
them with unnecessary burdens, well deserve to feel a se- 
natorial censure. 

But our ministers, my lords, were too much frighted 
to make such reflections : they imagined that destruction 
was hanging over us, and, in a dread of arbitrary govern- 
ment, oppression, and persecution, concluded at Hanover 
a treaty with the French. 

Thus the French gained our confidence, and raised in 
us a distrust of both the powers with whom it was our in- 
terest to be united : but the alliance of the emperour of 
Germany with Spain made them still uneasy; and, there- 
fore, they determined, once more, to make our credulity 
instrumental in procuring a reconciliation between them 
and the Spaniards. 

To effect this, they kindly gave us intelligence, that 
when the Spaniards should receive their treasures from 
the Western Indies, they designed to employ it in favour 
of the pretender, and that, therefore, it was necessary to 
intercept it. This advice was thankfully listened to, a 
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fleet was fitted out, and thousands were sacrificed without 
any advantage ; for the French not only forbore to assist 
us in the expedition, but forbade us to seize the treasure 
when we had found it. 

The Spaniards, apprehending themselves attacked, omit- 
ted no opportunity of showing their resentment ; they seized 
our ships, and laid siege to Gibraltar, while our new alU<vs 
looked quietly on, and expected the event of their own 
scheme, which was far from being defeated by our policy ; 
for the Spaniards, finding the return of their American re- 
venues insuperably obstructed, and knowing that the em- 
perour of Germany, thatemperour who waste invade Britain, 
had not any power even to assist them, were obliged to 
have recourse to the nation which they then hated, and to 
forgive the past affront, that they might obtain their good 
offices in this exigence. 

But, my lords, it was not sufficient for the designs of the 
French, that they had recovered their ancient allies the 
Spaniards, unless they could disunite them from the em- 
perour of Germany ; this it was, likewise, our interest to 
prevent, and yet this, likewise, we enabled them to effect ; ^ 
for they prevailed upon us to promise, in our stipulations 
with the Spaniards, what they had not the least claim to 
demand, that Spain, instead of neutral troops, should bo 
introduced into Italy, to secure certain successions there 
to a son of the queen of Spain. 

With what reluctance the emperour of Germany would 
consent to see troops placed in the provinces bordering 
upon his dominions, which would certainly, on the first oc- 
casion, be employed to invade them, it was easy to fore- 
see, and with what degree of good-will he would regard 
those by whom they were introduced ; yet, my lords, such 
was the influence of France, and so ardent our desire of 
diverting Spain from setting the pretender upon the throne 
of Britain, that we complied at all events, without any pros- 
pect or promise of advantage. 

Thus were the Spaniards, by being persuaded to make 
this demand, and we, by granting it, brought equally to ill 
terms with the emperour of Germany ; and France was, by 
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procuring such agreeable conditions to the Spaniards, again 
considered as their most useful ally. • 

That nation, my lords, is in a' very unhappy state, which 
is reduced to admit such terms as mediators are pleased to 
prescribe. We durst not refuse the introduction of Spa- 
nish troops, nor durst we introduce them without the em- 
perour of Germany’s consent, which, however, he granted 
at an easy rate, for he demanded only that we should be- 
come guarantees of the Pragmatick sanction. This we 
gladly agreed to, and thought ourselves so happy in pur- 
chasing, so cheaply, an opportunity of ingratiating our- 
selves with Spain, that we desired no other recompense. 

This treaty with the emperour of Germany, was, how- 
ever, by no means improper, nor could we, after the 
errours which had been committed, do any thing more 
effectual to preserve the balance of Europe, and reesta- 
blish our credit. 

But, my lords, this only treaty, which it was for our in- 
terest to make, seems to have been made without any 
intention of observing it; for about this time all the north- 
ern powers were alarmed by the approaching election of 
Poland, and every nation that had any thing either to hope 
or fear from the event of it, endeavoured to influence it. 

How this election was determined, my lords, and by 
what means, it is unnecessary to relate ; but it may not be 
improper to remark, that whatever cause we may have to 
congratulate ourselves upon the choice, it does not appear 
that we had any part in promoting it. Nay, as it is not 
common for ministers to keep the best part of their con- 
duct secret, there is reason for suspecting that they were 
not altogether without foundation reported to have fa- 
voured France. 

The emperour of Germany, sensible of his own interest, 
promoted the election with vigour and resolution, propor- 
tioned to the greatness of the danger that might have 
arisen from neglecting it. By this conduct he drew upon 
himself the resentment of the French, who had now a pre- 
tence for taking measures which might effectually reunite 
them to Spain, and, as the event showed, alienate us from 
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the emperoiir, and, therefore, in vindication of the claim 
of Stanislaus, declared war upon Germany, in conjunction 
with Spain. 

Now, my lords, the emperour learned to set the true 
value upon his alliance with Britain, and all Europe had 
an opportunity of remarking our spirit, our power, and 
our vigilance. The troops which we prevailed upon his 
imperial majesty to admit into Italy, were now drawn out 
of the garrisons against him, his dominions were attacked 
on each side, by formidable enemies, and his British allies 
looked with tranquillity and unconcern upon the difficulties 
into which they had betrayed him. The liberties of Europe 
were endangered by a new combination of the houses of 
Bourbon ; and Britain, the great protectress of the rights 
of mankind, the great arbitress of the balance of power, 
either neglected or feared to interpose. 

Of the event of the war, my lords, I need only observe, 
that it added new strength to France, and contributed to 
such an union between her and Spain, as the most artful 
politician cannot hope to dissolve. 

Thus, my lords, whether by negligence, ignorance, 
cowardice, or treachery, it is not easy to determine, we. 
were made the instruments of the French policy. Thus 
was that power enabled by our assistance to retrieve all 
that she had lost by the ill success of her arms, and by her 
indecent and contemptuous treatment of Spain. Thus 
was the German emperour dispirited and weakened ; thus 
were we deprived at once of our allies and our reputation. 

Our loss of reputation, the greatest loss that bad mea- 
sures can bring upon a nation, is made evident beyond 
controversy, by the insolence with which the Spaniards 
have treated us while we were flattering, enriching, and 
supporting them. While we were fitting out squadrons 
to convey their princes to Italy, and increasing their domi- 
nions at our own expense, they seem to have considered 
our good offices, not as the benefits of friends, but the 
drudgery of slaves, and, therefore, could scarcely refrain 
from insults while they employed us, at least when they no 
longer wanted our immediate assistance. They renewed 
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their contempt and cruelty, their robberies and oppres- 
sions ; they prescribed laws to our navigation, and laid 
claim to our colonies. 

To these ravages and injuries what did we oppose? 
What but humble intreaties, pacifick negotiations, and idle 
remonstrances? Instead of asserting our just claims, and 
incontestable possessions, instead of preventing war by 
threatening it, and securing ourselves from a second in- 
jury by punishing the first, we amused ourselves with in^ 
quiries, demands, representations, and disputes, till we 
became the jest of that nation which it was in our power 
to distress, by intercepting their treasure, and to reduce 
to terms almost without bloodshed. 

Thus, my lords, did we proceed, new questions ever 
arose, and the controversy became more intricate; com- 
missaries were despatched to Spain, who returned without 
obtaining either restitution or security, and in the mean 
time no opportunity was neglected of plundering our mer- 
chants, and insulting our flag : accounts of new confisca- 
tions and of new cruelties daily arrived, the nation was 
enraged, and the senate itself alarmed, and our ministers, 
at length awakened from their tranquillity, sent orders to 
the envoy at the Spanish court to expedite an accommo- 
dation ; these directions were immediately obeyed, and 
produced the celebrated convention. 

What was given up, or what was endangered by this 
detestable treaty, your lordships have often had occasion 
to observe, and the consequences of it were so obvious, 
that the nation was astonished. Every man saw that we 
were either treacherously betrayed by our own ministry, or 
that the ministers were almost the only men in the king- 
dom utterly unacquainted with our claims, our injuries, 
and our danger. 

A war could now no longer be avoided, it was not in the 
power of the ministry any longer to refuse to send out our 
fleets, and make an appearance of hostile measures ; but 
they had still some expedients remaining to shelter the 
Spanijards from our resentment, and to make their country 
yet more contemptible ; they could contrive such orders 
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for their admirals as should prevent them from destroying 
their enemies with too little mercy; and if any one was 
suspected of intentions less pacifick, there were methods of 
equipping his fleet in such a manner as would eflectually 
frustrate his schemes of revenge, reprisals, and destruction. 
These, my lords, are not the murmurs of the disap- 
pointed, nor the insinuations of the factious; it is well 
known to our countrymen and to our enemies, how ill 
admiral Vernon was furnished with naval and military 
stores, and how little his importunate demands of a supply 
were regarded. What opportunities were lost, and what 
advantages neglected, may be conjectured from the success 
of his inconsiderable force, A very little reflection on the 
situation and state of those countries will easily satisfy 
your lordships, how far a small body of land-forces might 
have penetrated, what treasures they might hayo gained, 
and what consternation they might have spread over the 
whole Spanish America. 

That our squadrons in the Mediterranean have been, at 
least, useless, that they have sailed from point to point, 
and from one coast to another, only to display the bulk of 
our ships, and to show the opulence of our nation, can 
require no proof: I wish, my lords, there was less reason 
for suspecting that they acted in concert with our enemies, 
that they retired from before their ports only to give them 
an opportunity of escaping, and that they, in reality, con- 
nived at some attempts which they were, in appearance, 
sent to prevent. 

There are some miscarriages in war, my lords, which 
every reasonable man imputes to chance, or to causes of 
which the influence could not be foreseen; there are 
others that may justly be termed the consequences of 
misconduct, but of misconduct involuntary and pardonable, 
of a disregard, perhaps, of some circumstances of an aliair 
produced by too close an attention to others. But there 
are miscarriages, too, for which candour itself can find no 
excuses, and of which no other causes can be assigned than 
cowardice or treachery. From the suspicion of o^e, the 
past actions of the admiral who commands our fleet in 
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those seas will secure him, but I know not whether there 
are now any that will attempt to clear the minister’s cha- 
racter from the imputation of the other. 

All the insolence of the Spaniards, a nation by no means 
formidable, is the consequence of the reunion of the houses 
of Bourbon ; a reunion which could not easily have been 
accomplished, but by the instrumental offices of our minis- 
try, whom, therefore, the nation has a right to charge 
with the diminution of its honour, and the decay of its 
trade. 

Nor has our trade, my lords, been only contracted and 
obstructed by the piracies of Spain, but has been suffered 
to languish and decline at home, either by criminal negli- 
gence, or by their complaisance for France, which has 
given rise to our other calamities. The state of our woollen 
manufactures is well known, and those whose indolence or 
love of pleasure keeps them strangers to the other mis- 
fortunes of their country, must yet have been acquainted 
with this, by the daily accounts of riots and insurrections, 
raised by those who, having been employed in that manu- 
facture, can provide for their families by no other business, 
and are made desperate by the want of bread. 

‘ We are told, my lords, by all parties, and told with 
truth, that our manufactures decline, because the French 
have engrossed most of the foreign markets ; and it is not 
denied even by those whose interest it might be to deny it, 
that the cloth which they ruin us by vending, is made of 
our own wool, which they are suffered to procure either 
by the folly of an unskilful, or the connivance of a trea- 
cherous administration. 

If our own manufactures, my lords, had been carefully 
promoted, if the whole influence of our government had 
been made to cooperate with the industry of our traders, 
there had always been such a demand for our wool, that 
they could not have afforded to purchase it at a price 
equivalent to the danger of exporting it : and if any means 
were now steadily practised to prevent the exportation, 
our trade must consequently revive, because cloth is one 
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of the necessaries of life which other nations must have 
from Britain, when France can no longer supply them* 

But, my lords, notwithstanding the decay of trade, our 
expenses have never been contracted; we have squan- 
dered millions in idle preparations, and ostentatious folly ; 
we have equipped fleets which never left the harbour, and 
raised armies which were never to behold any other enemy 
than the honest traders and husbandmen that support 
them. We have, indeed, heard many reasons alleged for 
oppressing the empire with standing troops, which can have 
little effect upon those who have no interest to promote by 
admitting them : sometimes we are in danger of invasions, 
though it is not easy to imagine for what purpose any 
prince should invade a nation, which he may plunder at 
pleasure, without the least apprehension of resentment, 
and which will resign any of its rights whenever they shall 
be demanded : sometimes, as we have already heard, the 
pretender is to be set upon the throne by a sudden descent 
of armies from the clouds ; and sometimes the licentious- 
ness and disobedience of the common people requires the 
restraint of a standing army. 

That the people are, to the last degree, exasperated 
and inflamed, I am far 'from intending to deny, but surely 
they have yet been guilty of no outrage so enormous as to 
justify so severe a punishment; they have generally con- 
fined themselves to harmless complaints, or, at least, to 
executions in effigy. The people, my lords, are enraged 
because they are impoverished, and, to prevent the con- 
sequences of their anger, their poverty is increased by new 
burdens, and aggravated by the sight of an useless, des- 
picable herd, supported by their industry, for no other 
purpose than to insult them* 

By these useless armaments and military farces, our 
taxes, my lords, have been continued without diminishing 
our debts, and the nation seems condemned to languish 
for ever under its present miseries, which, by furnishing 
employment to a boundless number of commissioners, 
officers, and slaves, to the court, under a thousand do- 
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nominations, by difFusing* dependence over the whole 
country, and enlarging the influence of the crown, are 
too evidently of use to the minister for us to entertain 
any hopes of his intention to relieve us. 

Let it not be boasted that nine millions are paid, when 
a new debt of seven millions appears to be contracted ; 
nothing is more easy than to clear debts by borrowing, or 
to borrow when a nation is mortgaged for the payment. 

But the weight of the present taxes, my lords, though 
heavier than was perhaps ever supported by any nation 
for so long a time, taxes greater than ever were paid, to 
purchase neither conquests nor honours, neither to prevent 
invasions from abroad, nor to quell rebellions at home, is 
not the most flagrant charge of this wonderful administra- 
tion, which, not contented with most exorbitant exactions, 
contrives to make them yet more oppressive by tyrannical 
methods of collection. With what reason the author of 
the excise scheme dreads the resentment of the nation 
is sufficiently obvious ; but surely, in a virtuous and be- 
nevolent mind, the first sentiments that would have arisen 
on that occasion, would not have been motions of anger, 
but of gratitude. A whole nation was condemned to 
slavery, their remonstrances were neglected, their peti- 
tions ridiculed, and their detestation of tyranny treated as 
disaffection to the established government ; and yet the 
author of this horrid scheme riots in affluence, and tri- 
umphs in authority, and without fear, as without shame, 
lifts up his head with confidence and security. 

How much, my lords, is the forbearance of that people 
to be admired, whom such attacks as these have not pro- 
voked to transgress the bounds of their obedience, who 
have continued patiently to hope for legal methods of 
redress, at a time when they saw themselves threatened 
with legal slavery, when they saw the legislative power 
established only for their protection, influenced by all 
possible methods of corruption to betray them to the 
mercy of the ministry ? 

For, that corruption has found its way into one of the 
houses of the legislature, is universally believed, and, 

N 2 - 
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witboBt Hcruplo, inaiittuhiod hy ovory »oit» in tlu^ nation, 
who is not cvulontly voHtr*iiiHul from sjxmkin^* us lu^ thinks 5 
and that any man oan ovon ho of ti diUVriOit opinion, that 
any man can ovon aflirm that ho thlnkH ollu'rwis<*, would 
be, in any other ag'tn the stibjrujt of astonishment* That 
an immense revenno Is divided uinoujg tlu^ nunnhers of the 
other house, hy known sahunes and puhliek en^>loyments, 
is apparent; tlnit largo sums ar<» privately scattc^rtHl on 
pressing exigencies, that some lute transactions of the 
ministry were not confirmed but at a high priias, tlu^ pre- 
sent condition of the civil list, a civil list vastly superimir 
to all the known expenses of the crown, makes highly pro- 
bable* That the commons themselves suspect the de- 
terminations of their assembly to bo influenced by some 
other motives than justice and truth, is (evident from the 
bill this day sent hither for our concurrence ; and, surely, 
no aggravation can be added to the crimes of that man 
who has patronised our enemies, and given up our naviga- 
tion, sunk his country into contempt abroad, and into 
poverty at home, plundered the people, and corrupted the 
legislature. 

But, my lords, the minister has not only contributed, by 
his wickedness or his ignorance, to the present calamities, 
but has applied all his art and all his interest to remove 
from posts of honour and trust, to banish from the court, 
and to exclude from the legislature all those whose coun- 
sels might contribute to restore the publick affairs, without 
any regard to the popularity of their characters, the use- 
fulness of their talents, or the importance of their past 
services to the crown. Had any of these considerations 
prevailed, we had not seen the greatest general in Britain 
dispossessed of all his preferments, dispossessed at a time 
when we are at war with one nation, and in expectation of 
being attacked by another far more powerful, which will, 
doubtless, be encouraged, by his removal, to more daring' 
contempt, and more vigorous measures. • 

What were the motives of this procedure it is easy to 
discover. As his open defence of the present royal family 
in the late rebellion, exempts him from the imputation of 
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being disaffected to the crown, the only crime with which 
he can be cliarged is disaffection to the minister. 

Perhaps, my lords, the minister may have determined to 
have no need of generals in his transactions with foreign 
powers ; but in proportion as he relies less upon the sword, 
be must depend more upon the arts of peaceable negoti- 
ation, and, surely, there has been another person dis- 
missed from his employments, whose counsels it had been 
no reproach to have asked, and to have followed. 

The nature of my motion, my lords, makes it not ne- 
cessary to produce evidence of these facts, it is sufficient 
that any minister is universally suspected ; for when did 
an innocent man, supported by power, and furnished with 
every advantage that could contribute to exalt or preserve 
his character, incur the general hatred of the people ? But 
if it could ever happen by a combination of unlucky acci- 
dents, what could be more for the happiness of himself, 
his master, and the nation, than that he should retire and 
enjoy the consciousness of his own virtue. 

His own interest, in such a retirement, I have already 
considered, and that both of the prince and the people is 
no less apparent : while a hated minister is employed, the 
king will always be distrusted by the nation, and, surely, 
nothing can so much obstruct the publick happiness, as a 
want of confidence in those who are intrusted with its 
preservation. 

That common fame is, in this case, sufficient, will not be 
questioned, when it is considered that common fame is 
never without a foundation in facts, that it may spread 
disquiet and suspicion over all the kingdom, and that the 
satisfaction of millions is very cheaply purchased by the 
degradation of one man, who was exalted only for their 
benefit. 

The objection, that there is no sole minister, will create 
no greater difficulty ; if there be many concerned in these 
transactions, respondeat superior : but it is too apparent 
that there is, in reality, one whose influence is greater than 
that of any other private man, and who is arrived at a height 
not consistent with the nature of the British government ; 
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it is uncontested that there is one man to whom the people 
impute their miseries, and by whose removal they will be 
appeased. 

The affairs of Europe, my lords, will probably be so much 
embarrassed, and the struggles between the different de- 
signs of its princes be so violent, that they will demand all 
our attention, and employ all our address, and it will bo to 
the highest degree dangerous to be distracted at the same 
time with apprehensions of domestick troubles ; yet, such 
is the present unhappy state of this nation, and such is the 
general discontent of the people, that tranquillity, ad- 
herence to the government, and submission to the laws, 
cannot reasonably be hoped, unless the motion I shall now 
take leave to make your lordships, be complied with : and 
I move, That an humble address be presented to his 
majesty, most humbly to advise and beseech his majesty, 
that he will be most graciously pleased to remove the 
right honourable sir Robert Walpole, knight of the most 
noble order of the blue riband, first commissioner of his 
majesty’s treasury, and chancellor of the exchequer, and 
one of his majesty’s most honourable privy council, from 
his majesty’s presence and councils for ever.” 

He was seconded by lord Abingdon in the following 
manner : — My lords, the copiousness and perspicuity with 
which the noble lord has laid down the reasons of his mo- 
tion, make it neither easy nor necessary to enlarge upon 
them. I shall, therefore, only offer to your lordships a few 
thoughts upon the authority of common fame, as the evi- 
dence upon which the motion is in part founded. 

That all the miscarriages of our late measures are by 
common fame imputed to one man, I suppose, will not be 
denied; nor can it, in my opinion, be reasonably required, 
that in the present circumstances of things any other proof 
should be brought against him. 

Common fame, my lords, is admitted in courts of law as 
a kind of auxiliary or supplemental evidence, and is 
allowed to corroborate the cause which it appears to fa- 
vour. The general regard which every wise man has for 
his character, is a proof that in the estimation of all man- 
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kind, the testimony of common fame is of too great import- 
ance to be disregarded. 

If we consider the nature of popular opinions on publick 
affairs, it will be difficult to imagine by what means a per- 
suasion not founded on truth should universally take pos- 
session of a people; it will be yet more difficult o believe 
that it should preserve its empire, and that in opposition 
to every art that can be made use of to undeceive them, 
they should pertinaciously adhere to an errour not imbibed 
in their education, nor connected with their interest. And 
how has any man been originally prejudiced against the 
present minister ? Or what passion or interest can any 
man gratify, by imagining or declaring his country on the 
verge of ruin? The multitude, my lords, censure and 
praise without dissimulation, nor were ever accused of 
disguising their sentiments ; their voice is, at least, the 
voice of honesty, and has been termed the voice of heaven, 
by that party of which those affect to be thought whom it 
now condemns. 

Let it not be urged, that the people are easily deceived, 
that they think and speak merely by caprice, and applaud 
or condemn without any calm inquiry or settled determin- 
ation ; these censures are applicable only to sudden tu- 
mults, and gusts of zeal excited by fallacious appearances, 
or by the alarms of a false report industriously dissemi- 
nated, but have no relation to opinions gradually pro- 
pagated, and slowly received. 

If the credulity of the people exposes them to so easy 
an admission of every report, why have the writers for the 
minister found so little credit? Why have all the loud 
declamations, and the laboured arguments, the artful in- 
sinuations, and positive assertions, which have been for 
many years circulated round the nation, at the expense of 
the government, produced no effect upon the people, nor 
convinced any man, who was not apparently bribed, to 
resign his private opinion to that of his patrons ? Whence 
comes it, my lords, that falsehood is more successful than 
truth, and that the nation is inclined to complain rather 
than to triumph ? It is well known that the people have 
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^ been charged in all former ages, with being too much 
dazzled by the glitter of fortune, and the splendour of 
success, and bestowing their applauses not according to 
the degrees of merit, but prosperity. The minister, my 
lords, has defeated his opponents in almost all their at- 
tempts ; his friends have sounded victory every scission, 
and yet the people declare against him; his adversaries 
have retired into the country with all the vexation of dis- 
appointment, and have been rewarded for their unsuccess- 
ful efforts with general acclamations. What is it, my 
lords, but the power of truth, that can preserve the van- 
quished from ridicule, and influence the nation to believe 
them the only patrons of their commerce and liberty, in 
opposition to all the writers and voters for the ministry ? 

If we consult history, my lords, how seldom do we find 
an innocent minister overwhelmed with infamy ? Innocent 
men have sometimes been destroyed by the hasty fury, 
but scarcely ever by the settled hatred of the populace. 
Even that fury has generally been kindled by real griev- 
ances, though imputed to those who had no share in pro- 
ducing them ; but when the tempest of their first rage has 
subsided, they have seldom refused to hear truth, and to 
distinguish the patriot from the oppressor. 

But though it should be acknowledged, my lords, that 
the people have been blinded by false representations, and 
that some causes yet undiscovered, some influence which 
never has been known to operate in any state before, 
hinder them from beholding their own felicity; yet, as 
publick happiness is the end of government, and no man 
can be happy that thinks himself miserable, it is, in my 
opinion, necessary to the honour of his majesty, and to the 
tranquillity of the nation, that your lordships should agree 
to the present motion. 

The duke of Newcastle answered to this effect 
My lords, it is not without wonder that I hear a motion so 
uncommon and important, a motion which may be reason-^ 
ably supposed to have been long premeditated, and of 
which such affecting expectations have been raised, so 
weakly supported by evidence, I cannot think that any 
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Other attestation is needful for the vindication of the right 
honourable gentleman, whose conduct is this day to be 
examined, than the declaration of the noble lord, that there 
appears no positive evidence against him. 

The pretence that no evidence can be expected while 
he continues in his present station, is too openly fallacious 
to impose upon your lordships ; for why should his influ- 
ence be greater, and his power less resistible than that of 
other ministers, who are well known to have found accusers 
in the height of their authority, and to have been dragged 
to punishment almost from behind the throne ? 

It is sufficiently known, that during the continuance of 
this administration, many have been dismissed from their 
employments, who appear not altogether unaffected with 
the loss, and from whose resentment a discovery of wicked 
measures might be reasonably expected, as their acquaint- 
ance with the secrets of the government must have given 
opportunities of detecting them. If, therefore, no particu- 
lar crimes are charged upon him, if his enemies confine 
themselves to obscure surmises, and general declamations, 
we may reasonably conclude, that his behaviour has been 
at least blameless. For what can be a higher encomium 
than the silence of those who have made it the business of 
years to discover something that might be alleged against 
him on the day of trial. 

I suppose that no man can question the penetration of 
those noble lords who have opened this debate, and I, my 
lords, shall be very far from insinuating that cowardice 
suppresses any of their sentiments. . As the highest re- 
proach that can be thrown upon any man, is to suggest 
that he speaks what he does not think ; the next degree of 
meanness would be to think what he dares not speak, 
when the publick voice of his country calls upon him. 

When, therefore, popular reports are alleged as the 
foundation of the address, it is probable that it is not 
founded, in reality, upon known crimes or attested facts, 
and if the sudden blasts of fame may be esteemed equiva- 
lent to attested accusations, what degree of virtue can 
confer security ? 
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That the clamour is so loud and so general as it is re- 
presented, I can discover no necessity of admitting ; but, 
however the populace may have been exasperated against 
him, we are surely not to be influenced by their com- 
plaints, without inquiring into the cause of them, and in- 
forming ourselves whether they proceed from real hard- 
ships, unnecessary severities, and calamities too heavy to 
be borne, or from caprice, and inconstancy, idle rumours, 
and artful representations. 

I very readily allow, my lords, that nothing has been left 
unattempted that might fill the people with suspicion and 
discontent. That inevitable calamities have been imputed 
to misconduct, or to treachery, and even the inconstancy of 
the winds and severity of the weather charged upon the 
right honourable gentleman, the daily libels that are in 
every man’s hand, are a standing evidence ; and though I 
should grant that the people never complain without 
cause, and that their burdens are always heavy before they 
endeavour to shake them off, yet it will by no means fol- 
low, that they do not sometimes mistake the cause of their 
miseries, and impute their burdens to the cruelty of those 
whose utmost application is employed to lighten them. 

Common fame is, therefore, my lords, no sufficient 
ground for such a censure as this, a censure that condemns 
a man long versed in high employments, long honoured 
with the confidence of his sovereign, and distinguished by 
the friendship of the most illustrious persons in the nation, 
to infamy and contempt, unheard, and even unaccused ; 
for he against whom nothing is produced but general 
charges, supported by the evidence of common fame, may 
be justly esteemed to be free from accusation. 

That other ‘evidence will appear against him when he 
shall be reduced, in consequence of our agreeing to this 
motion, to the level with his fellow-subjects, that all inform- 
ations are now precluded by the terrours of resentment, 
or the expectations of favour, has been insinuated by the 
noble lord, who made the motion : whether his insinuation 
be founded only upon conjecture, whether it be one of 
those visions which are raised by hope in a warm imagina- 
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tion, or upon any private informations communicated to 
his lordship, I pretend not to determine ; but if we may 
judge from the known conduct of the opposition, if we 
consider their frequent triumphs before the battle, and 
their chimerical schemes of discoveries, or prosecutions 
and punishments, their constant assurance of success upon 
the approach of a new contest, and their daily predictions 
of the ruin of the administration, we cannot but suspect 
that men so long accustomed to impose upon themselves, 
and flatter one another with fallacious hopes, may now, 
likewise, be dreaming of intelligence which they never will 
receive, and amusing themselves with suspicions which 
they have no reasonable expectation of seeing confirmed. 

And to confess the truth, my lords, if I may be allowed, 
in imitation of these patrons of their country, to indulge 
my own imagination, and presume to look forward to the 
future conduct of those who have exerted such unwearied 
industry in their attempts upon the administration, and so 
long pursued the right honourable gentleman with inqui- 
ries, examinations, rhetorick, and ridicule, I cannot but 
find myself inclined to question whether, after their motion 
shall have been received in this house, and their petition 
granted by his majesty, they will very solicitously inquire 
after evidence, or be equally diligent in the discovery of 
truth, as in the persecution of the minister. 

I am afraid, my lords, that they will be too deeply en- 
gaged in the care of making a dividend of the plunder in 
just proportions, to find leisure for pursuit of the enemy, 
and that the sight of vacant posts, large salaries, and ex- 
tensive power, will revive some passions, which the love 
of their country has not yet wholly extinguished, and leave 
in their attention no room for deep reflectionsi and intri- 
cate inquiries. There have formerly, my lords, been pa- 
triots, who, upon a sudden advancement to a place of pro- 
fit, have been immediately lulled into tranquillity, learned 
to repose an implicit confidence in the ministers, forgotten 
to harangue, threaten, inquire, and protest, and spent the 
remaining part of their lives in the harmless amusement of 
counting their salaries, perquisites, and gratuities. 
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How great, my lords, would be the disappointment of 
the people, that unhappy people which has boon long ne- 
glected and oppressed, which so justly detests the minister, 
and calls so loudly for vengeance, when they shall see 
their defenders remit the vigour of the pursuit, wlnm once 
the minister flies before them, and instead of driving him 
into exile, contend about his places ! 

Unhappy then surely, my lords, would the nation bo : 
the administration, we are told, is already universally ab- 
horred, and its hope is only in the opposition ; but should 
the zeal of the patriots once grow cold, should they dis- 
cover to the publick, that they have been labouring not lor 
general liberty, but for private advantage ; that they were 
enemies to power only because it was not in their hands ; 
and disapproved the measures of the government only be- 
cause they were not consulted ; how inevitably must tluj 
people then sink into despair ; how certain must they then 
imagine their destruction ? 

It seems, therefore, my lords, equally prudent and just 
to reject this motion, till better proof shall be brought to 
support it ; lest, by complying with it, we should heighten 
rather than appease the discontent of the people ; lest we 
should too soon deprive them of their only consolation, and 
expose the patriots to censure, without vindicating the 
ministry. 

In my opinion, my lords, all who have approved the 
conduct of the present ministry, must necessarily join in 
rejecting the motion, as cruel and unequitable, and inclino 
to support a just, and continue a wise administration; and 
all those whom the restless clamours of the opposite party 
have persuaded to regard them as arbitrary, corrupt, and 
perfidious, must, if they are true friends to their country, 
and steady exacters of justice, resolve to defer their com- 
pliance, in order to bring to light the evidences necessary 
for a legal conviction, and severer punishment. 

That these evidences will never be found, and that, 
therefore, no legal punishment will ever be inflicted, wo 
may reasonably collect from the injustice of tho laboured 
charge which your lordships have now hoard ; a charge 
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drawn up with all the assistance of senatorial and political 
knowledge, and displayed with all the power of eloquence, 
a collection bf every occurrence for many years, of which 
any circumstance could be shown in an unfavourable light, 
and a recapitulation of all the measures which have mis- 
carried by unforeseen events, or which the populace have 
been persuaded to dislike. 

In the administration of governments, my lords, many 
measures reasonable and just, planned out in pursuance of 
a very exact knowledge of the state of things then pre- 
sent, and very probable conjectures concerning future 
events, have yet failed to produce the success which was 
expected ; they have been sometimes defeated by the in- 
constancy or dishonesty of those who are equally engaged 
in them, and sometimes frustrated by accidents, of which 
only providence has the disposal. It will even be allowed, 
my lords, that the ministry have been sometimes mistaken 
in their conjectures, and, perhaps, deceived by their intel- 
ligence, but I will presume to say, it never will be dis- 
covered that they willingly betrayed, or heedlessly neg- 
lected their trust, that they ever oppressed their country 
with unnecessary burdens, or exposed it to be insulted by 
foreign powers. Nor will it, perhaps, be found that they 
ever appeared grossly ignorant of the publick interest, or 
failed to discover any obvious truth, or foresee any proba- 
ble contingencies. 

But, my lords, I am willing to confess that they cannot 
judge of events to come with such unerring and demon- 
strative knowledge as their opponents can obtain of them 
after they have happened; and they are inclined to pay all 
necessary deference to the grfeat sagacity of those wonder- 
ful prognosticators, who can so exactly foresee the past. 
They only hope, my lords, that, you will consider how 
much harder their task is than that of their enemies ; they 
are obliged to determine very often upon doubtful intelli- 
gence, and an obscure view of the designs and inclinations 
of the neighbouring powers ; and as their informers may be 
either treacherous or mistaken, and the interests of other 
states are subject to alterations, they may be sometimes 
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deceived and disappointed. But their opponents, my lords, 
are exempt, by their employment, from the laborious task of 
searching into futurity, and collecting their resolutions, 
from a long comparison of dark hints and minute circum- 
stances. Their business is not to lead or show tlie way, 
but to follow at a distance, and ridicule the perplexity, 
and aggravate the mistakes of their guides. Tliey are 
only to wait for consequences, which, if they are prosper- 
ous, they misrepresent as not intended, or pass over in 
silence, and are glad to hide them from the notice of man- 
kind. But if any miscarriages arise, their penetration im- 
mediately awakes, they see, at the first glance, the fatal 
source of all our miseries, they are astonished at such a 
concatenation of blunders, and alarmed with the most dis- 
tracting apprehensions of the danger of their country. 

Accusation of political measures is an easy province ; 
easy, my lords, in the same proportion as the administra- 
tion of affairs is diflScult ; for where there are difficulties 
there will be some mistakes; and where there are mis- 
takes, there will be occasions of triumph, to the factious 
and the disappointed. But the justice of your lordships 
will certainly distinguish between errours and crimes* and 
between errours of weakness and inability, and such as 
are only discoverable by consequences. 

I may add, my lords, that your wisdom will easily find 
the difference between the degree of capacity requisite for 
recollecting the past, and foreknowing the future; and 
expect that those whose ambition incites them to endea- 
vour after a share in the government of their country, 
should give better proofs of their qualifications for that high 
trust, than mere specimens of their memory, their rhetorick, 
or their malice. 

Even the noble lord, who must be confessed to have 
shown a very extensive acquaintance with foreign afl'airs, 
and to have very accurately considered the interests and 
dispositions of the princes of Europe, has yet failed in the 
order of time, and by one errour very much invalidated 
his charge of misconduct in foreign affairs. 

The treaty of Vienna, my lords, was not produced by 
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the rejection of the infanta, unless a treaty that was made 
before it could be the consequence of it ; so that there was 
no such opportunity thrown into our hands as the noble 
lord has been pleased to represent. Spain had discovered 
herself our enemy, and our enemy in the highest degree, 
before the French provoked her by that insult ; and, there- 
fore, how much soever she might be enraged against 
France, there was no prospect that she would favour us, 
nor could we have courted her alliance without the lowest 
degree of meanness and dishonour. 

See then, my lords, this atrocious accusation founded 
upon false dates, upon a preposterous arrangement of oc- 
currences ; behold it vanish into smoke at the approach of 
truth, and let this instance convince us how easy it is to 
form chimerical blunders, and impute gross follies to the 
wisest administration ; how easy it is to charge others with 
mistakes, and how difficult to avoid them. 

But we are told, my lords, that the dangers of the con- 
federacy at Vienna were merely imaginary, that no con- 
tract was made to the disadvantage of our dominions, or 
of our commerce, and that if the weakness of the Spaniards 
and Germans had contrived such a scheme, it would soon 
have been discovered by them to be an airy dream, a plan 
impossible to be reduced to execution* 

We have been amused, my lords, on this occasion with 
great profusion of mirth and ridicule, and have received 
the consolation of hearing that Britain is an island, and 
that an island is not to be invaded without ships. We 
have been informed of the nature of the king’s territorie.s, 
and of the natural strength of the fortress of Gibraltar; 
but the noble lord forgot that though Britain has no domi- 
nions on the continent, yet our sovereign has there a very 
extensive country, which, though we are not to make 
war for the sake of strengthening or enlarging it, we are, 
surely, to defend when we have drawn an invasion upon it, 

The weakness of the Spaniards, my lords, has been also 
much enlarged upon, but the strength of the Jacobites at 
home has been passed over in silence, though it is appa* 
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rent how easily the pretender might have landed here, and 
with what warmth his cause would have been espoused, 
not only by those whose religion avowed and professed 
makes them the enemies of the present royal family, but by 
many whom prospects of interest, the love of novelty, and 
rage of disappointment, might have inclined to a change. 

That no such stipulations were made by that treaty, that 
no injury was intended to our commerce, nor any invasion 
proposed in favour of the pretender, are very bold asser^ 
tions, and though they could be supported by all the evi- 
dence that negatives admit of, yet will not easily be be- 
lieved by your lordships, in opposition to the solemn as- 
surances of his late majesty. It is evident, from this in- 
stance, how much prejudice prevails over argument; they 
are ready to condemn the right honourable gentleman to 
whom they give the title of sole minister, upon the suffrage 
of common fame, yet will not acquit him upon the testi- 
mony of the king himself. 

But, my lords, the arguments alleged to prove the im- 
probability of such a confederacy, are so weak in them- 
selves, that they require no such illustrious evidence to 
overbalance them. For upon what are they founded, but 
upon the impossibility of executing such designs ’? 

It is well known, my lords, how differently different par- 
ties consider the same cause, the same designs, and the 
same state of affairs. Every man is partial in favour of his 
own equity, strength, and sagacity. Who can show that 
the same false opinion of their own power, and of our in- 
testine divisions, which now prompts the Spaniards to con- 
tend with us, might not then incite them to invade us, ox 
at least to countenance the attempts of one, whom they 
are industriously taught to believe the greatest part of the 
nation is ready to receive ? 

That they might have injured our trade is too evident 
from our present experience, and that they would have 
supported the Ostend company, which they espoused in an 
open manner, is undeniable. Nor is it in the least un- 
likely, that, elated with the certain power of doing much 
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mischief, and with the imaginary prospects of far greater 
effects, they might engage in a confederacy, and farther 
attempts against us. 

I am far from imagining, my lords, that it was in the 
power of the Germans and Spaniards united to force the 
pretender upon us, though we had stood alone against 
them ; but the impossibility of succeeding in their design 
was not then so apparent to them as it is at present to us ; 
they had many reasons to wish, and therefore would not 
be long without some to believe it practicable ; and it was 
not the danger but the insult that determined his late ma- 
jesty to enter into an alliance with France. ' 

War, my lords, is always to be avoided, if the posses- 
sions and reputation of a people can be preserved without 
it ; it was, therefore, more eligible to oblig'e them to lay 
aside their scheme while it was yet only in idea, than to 
defeat it in its execution. And an alliance with France 
effectually restrained the emperour, as our fleets in Ame- 
rica reduced the Spaniards to desire peace. 

Why we did not seize the cargo of the galleons, has 
been often asked, and as often such answers have been re- 
turned as ought to satisfy any rational examiner. We did 
not seize them, my lords, because a larger part belonged 
to other nations than to the Spaniards, and because the in- 
terests of our trade made it convenient not to exasperate 
the Spaniards, so far as to render a reconciliation very 
difficult. 

In the terms of this reconciliation, my lords, it is 
charged upon the ministry, that they were guilty of contri- 
buting to the power of the house of Bourbon, by stipulat- 
ing that Spain, instead of neutral troops, should be intro- 
duced into Italy. That those troops were less agreeable 
to the emperour cannot be denied, but it has already been 
shown how little reason we had to consult his satisfaction ; 
and with regard to the advantages gained by the French 
and Spaniards in the late war, a very small part of them 
can be ascribed to six thousand troops. 

With as little reason, my lords, is the charge advanced 
of neglecting to preserve the balance of Europe, by de- 
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dining to assist the emperour against the French ; for the 
intention of the war seems to have been rather revenge 
than conquest, and the emperour rather exchanged than 
lost his dominions. 

That we declined engaging too far in the affairs of the 
continent, proceeded, my lords, from a regard to the trade 
of the nation, which is not only suspended and interrupted 
during the time of war, but often thrown into another 
channel, out of which it is the business of many years to 
recover it. 

Nor have the ministry, my lords, deviated from their 
regard to trade, in their transactions with Spain, which 
have been the subject of so much clamour, and such pa- 
thetick declamations ; they always knew what the nation 
now feels, that the merchants would suffer much more from 
a war than from piracies and depredations, which, how- 
ever, they were far from submitting to, and for which they 
constantly made demands of satisfaction. To these de- 
mands they received such answers, as, if they had been 
sincere, would have left the nation no room to complain ; 
but when it was discovered that nothing but verbal satis- 
faction was to be expected, the security of our trade, and 
the honour of our country, demanded that war should be 
declared. 

The conduct of the war, my lords, has been frequently 
the subject of censure; we are told of the inactivity of one 
fleet, and the imperfect equipment of another, the escape 
of our enemies, and the interception of our trading ships. 
War, my lords, is confessed to be uncertain, and ill suc- 
cess is not always the consequence of bad measures: naval 
wars are by the nature of the element on which they are to 
be conducted, more uncertain than any other; so that, 
though it cannot but be suspected that the common people 
will murmur at any disappointment, call every misfortune 
a crime, and think themselves betrayed by the ministry, if 
Spain is not reduced in a single summer, it might be rea- 
sonably hoped, that men enlightened by a long familiarity 
with the accounts of past, and instructed by personal ex- 
perience in national transactions, will produce stronger ar- 
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guments than want of success, when they charge the minis- 
try with misconduct in war. 

But, my lords, they have not any misfortunes to com- 
plain of ; nor is the accusation, that we have been defeated 
ourselves, but that we have not enough molested our ene- 
mies. Of this, my lords, it is not easy to judge, at a dis- 
tance from the scene of action, and without a more accu- 
rate knowledge of a thousand minute circumstances, which 
may promote or retard a naval expedition. It is undoubt- 
edly true, my lords, that many of our merchant ships have 
been taken by the enemy ; but it is not certain that they 
do not murmur equally that they have been obstructed in 
their commerce, and have been so little able to interrupt 
ours, since they have so many advantages from the situa- 
tion of their coasts. When we reckon those that are lost, 
let us not forget to number those that have escaped. If 
admiral Vernon’s fleet was ill provided with arms and am- 
munition, even then, let all censure be suspended till it 
can be proved that it was ill furnished by the fault of the 
ministry. 

Nothing is more common, my lords, in all naval wars, 
than sudden changes of fortune ; for on many occasions an 
accidental gust of wind, or unexpected darkness of the 
weather, may destroy or preserve a fleet from destruction, 
or may make the most formidable armaments absolutely 
useless ; and in the present disposition of some people to- 
wards the ministry, I should not wonder to hear an altera- 
tion of wind charged upon them. 

For what objections may they not expect, my lords, 
when all the disadvantages which the nation suffers from 
the enemies of his majesty, are imputed to them ; when 
daily endeavours are used to make them suspected of 
favouring arbitrary power, for maintaining an army which 
nothing has made necessary but the struggles of those 
men whose principles have no other tendency than to en- 
slave their country. Let not our domestick animosities be 
kept alive and fomented by a constant opposition to every 
design of the administration, nor our foreign enemies ft- 
cited by the observation of our divisions, to treat us with 
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insolenco. interrupt our trade, prescribe bounds to our do- 
minions, and threaten us with invasions — and the army 
may safely be disbanded. 

For the ministry, my lords, are not conscious of Imvirift- 
consulted any thing but the happiness of the nation, and 
have, therefore, no apprehensions of publick rosentmont, 
nor want the protection of an armed force. They desire 
only the support of the laws, and to them they willingly 
appeal from common fame and unequitable charges. 

I mention the ministry, my lords, because I am unac- 
quainted with any man who either claims or possesses the 
power or title of sole minister. I own, in my province, no 
superiour but his majesty, and am willing and ready to an- 
swer any charge which relates to that part of the publick 
business which I have had the honour to transact or 
direct, 

A great part of what I have now offered was, therefore, 
no otherwise necessary on the present occasion, than be- 
cause silence might have appeared like a consciousness 
of misconduct, and have afforded a new subject of airy 
triumph to the enemies of the administration; for very 
few of the transactions which have been so severely cen- 
sured, fell under the particular inspection of the right 
honourable gentleman against whom the motion is levelled; 
he was not otherwise concerned in counselling or in ratify- 
ing, than as one of his majesty’s privy council ; and, tliere- 
fore, though they should be defective, I do not see how it 
is reasonable or just, that he should be singled out from 
the rest for disgrace or punishment. 

The motion, therefore, my lords, appears to me neither 
founded on facts, nor law, nor reason, nor any bettor 
grounds than popular caprice, and private malevolence. 

If it is contrary to law to punish without proof; if it is 
not agreeable to reason that one should be censured for 
the offences of another ; if it is necessary that some crime 
should be proved before any man can suffer as a criminal, 
then, my lords, I am convinced that your lordships will bo 
ulfanimous in rejecting the motion. 

The duke of Argyle spoke next, as follows :—My 
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lords, if we will obstinately shut our eyes against the light 
of conviction ; if we will resolutely admit every degree of 
evidence that contributes to support the cause which we 
are inclined to favour, and to reject the plainest proofs 
when they are produced against it, to reason and debate is 
to little purpose : as no innocence can be safe that has in- 
curred the displeasure of partial judges, so no criminal 
that has the happiness of being favoured by them, can ever 
be in danger. 

That any lord has already determined how to vote on 
the present occasion, far be it from me to assert: may it 
never, my lords, be suspected that private interest, blind 
adherence to a party, personal kindness or malevolence, or 
any other motive than a sincere and unmingled regard for 
the prosperity of our country, influences the decisions of 
this assembly ; for it is well known', my lords, that autho- 
rity is founded on opinion ; when once we lose the esteem 
of the publick, our votes, while we shall be allowed to 
give them, will bo only empty sounds, to which no other 
regard will be paid than a standing army shall enforce. 

The veneration of the people, my lords, will net easily 
be lost ; this house has a kind of hereditary claim to their 
confidence and respect ; the great actions of our ancestors 
are remembered, and contribute to the reputation of their 
successours ; nor do our countrymen willingly suspect that 
they can be betrayed by the descendants of those, by. 
whose bravery and counsels they have been rescued from 
destruction. 

But esteem must languish, and confidence decline, un- 
less they are renewed and reanimated by new acts of be- 
neficence; and the higher expectations the nation may 
have formed of our penetration to discover its real advan- 
tages, and of our steadiness to pursue them, the more vio- 
lent will be its resentment, if it shall appear, on this im- 
portant quesltion, that we are either ignorant or timorous, 
that we are unconcerned at the miseries of the people, or 
content ourselves with pitying what our ancestors never 
failed to redress. 

Let us, therefore, my lords, for our own interest, attend 
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impartially to the voice of the people ; let us hear their 
complaints with tenderness, and if, at last, we reject them, 
let it be evident that they were impartially heard, and 
that we only differed from them because we were not con- 
vinced. 

Even then, my lords, we shall sufter, for some time, 
under the suspicion of crimes, from which I hope we shall 
always be free; the people will imagine that we were in- 
fluenced by those whose interest it appears to continue 
their miseries, and, my lords, all the consolation that will 
be left us, must arise from the consciousness of having 
done our duty. 

But, my lords, this is to suppose what I believe no his- 
tory can furnish an example of ; it is to conceive that we 
may inquire diligently after the true state of national af- 
fairs, and yet not discover it, or not be able to prove it by 
such evidence as may satisfy the people. 

The people, my lords, however they are misrepresented 
by those who, from a long practice of treating them with 
disregard, have learned to think and speak of them with 
contempt, are far from being easily deceived, and yet far- 
ther from being easily deceived into an opinion of their 
own unhappiness ; we have some instances of general sa- 
tisfaction, and an unshaken affection to the government, in 
times when the publick good has not been very diligently 
consulted, but scarcely any of perpetual murmurs and uni- 
versal discontent, where there have been plain evidences 
of oppression, negligence, or treachery* 

Let us not, therefore, my lords, think of the people as 
of a herd to be led or driven at pleasure, as wretches 
whose opinions are founded upon the authority of seditious 
scribblers, or upon any other than that of reason and ex- 
perience ; let us not suffer them to be at once oppressed 
and ridiculed, nor encourage, by our example, the wretched 
advocates for those whom they consider as their enemies, 
nor represent them as imputing to the misconduct of the 
ministry the late contrariety of the winds, and severity of 
the winter. 

The people, my lords, if they are mistaken in their 
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charge, are mistaken with such evidence on their side, as 
never misled any nation before ; not only their reason but 
their senses must have betrayed them; and those marks of 
certainty that have hitherto established truth, must have 
combined in the support of falsehood. 

They are persuaded, my lords, too firmly persuaded, to 
yield up their opinions to rhetorick, or to votes, or any 
proof but demonstration, that there is 2l first, or, to speak 
in the language of the nation, a sole minister, one that has 
the possession of his sovereign’s confidence, and the power 
of excluding others from his presence, one that exalts and 
degrades at his pleasure, and distributes, for his own pur- 
poses, the revenues of his master, and the treasure of the 
nation. 

Of this, my lords, can it be maintained that they have 
no proof? Can this be termed a chimerical suspicion, 
which nothing can be produced to support? How can 
power appear but by the exercise of it? What can prove 
any degree of influence or authority, but universal submis- 
sion and acknowledgment? And surely, my lords, a very 
transient survey of the court and its dependents, must 
afford sufficient conviction, that this man is considered by 
all that are engaged in the administration, as the only dis- 
poser of honours, favours, and employments. 

Attend to any man, my lords, who has lately been pre- 
ferred, rewarded, or caressed, you will hear no expressions 
of gratitude but to that man ; no other benefactor is ever 
heard of, the royal bounty itself is forgotten and unmen- 
tioned, nor is any return of loyalty, fidelity, or adherence 
professed, but to the minister; the minister! a term which, 
however lately introduced, is now in use in every place in 
the kingdom, except this house. 

Preferments, my lords, whether civil, ecclesiastical, or 
military, are either wholly in his hands, or those who make 
it the business of their lives to discover the high road to 
promotion, are universally deceived, and are daily oiSering 
their adorations to an empty phantom that has nothing 
to bestow ; for, no sooner is any man infected with avarice 
or ambition, no sooner is extravagance reduced to beg 
new supplies from the publick, or wickedness obliged to 
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seek for shelter, than this man is api^licd to, and honour, 
conscience, and fortune oflered at his feet. 

Did either those whose studies and station give them 
a claim to advancement in the chundj, or those whose 
bravery and long service entitle them to more honourable 
posts in the army; did either those who profess to under- 
stand the laws of their own country, or they who declare 
themselves versed in the interests and transactions of fo- 
reign powers, apply to any other man for promotion or 
employment, he might then, indeed, be called the chief, 
but not properly the sole minister. 

. But it is well known, my lords ; many of us know it too 
well, that whatever be the profession or the abilities of any 
person, there is no hope of encouragement or reward by 
any other method than that of application to this man, that 
he shall certainly be disappointed who shall attempt to 
rise by any other interest, and whoever shall dure to de^ 
pend on his honesty, bravery, diligence, or capacity, or to 
boast any other merit than that of implicit adherence to 
his measures, shall inevitably lie neglected and obscure. 

For this reason, my lords, every one whose calmness of 
temper can enable him to support the sight, without starts 
of indignation and sallies of contempt, may dally see at 
the levee of this great man, what I am ashamed to mexittioM, 
a mixture of men of all ranks and all professions, of men 
whose birth and titles ought to exalt them above the mean- 
ness of cringing to a mere child of fortune, men whose 
studies ought to have taught them, that true honour is 
only to be gained by steady virtue, and that all other arts, 
all the low applications of flattery and servility will termi- 
nate in contempt, disappointment, and remorse. 

This scene, my lords, is daily to be viewed, it is osten- 
tatiously displayed to the sight of mankind, the minister 
amuses himself in publick with the splendour, and num- 
ber, and dignity of his slaves ; and his slaves with no more 
shame pay their prostrations to their master in the face of 
day, and boast of their resolutions to gratify and support 
him. And yet, my lords, it is inquired why the people 
assert that there is a sole minister ? 

Those who deny, my lords, that there is a sole minister 
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to whom the miscarriages of the government may justly 
be imputed, may easily persuade themselves to believe 
that there have been no miscarriages, that all the measures 
were necessary, and well formed, that there is neither 
poverty nor oppression felt in the nation, that our compli- 
ance with France was no weakness, and that our dread of 
the treaty of Vienna was not chimerical. 

The treaty of Vienna, my lords, which has been the 
parent of so many terrours, consultations, embassies, and 
alliances is, I find, not yet to be acknowledged, what it 
certainly was, a mere phantom, an empty illusion, sent by 
the arts of the French to terrify our ministry. His late 
majesty’s testimony is cited to prove that stipulations were 
really entered into by the two powers allied by that treaty, 
to destroy our trade, subvert our constitution, and set a 
new king upon the throne, without consent of the n tion. 

Such improbabilities, my lords, ought, indeed, to be 
proved by a high testimony, by a testimony which no man 
shall dare to question or contradict; for as any man is 
at liberty to consult his reason, it will always remonstrate 
to him, that it is no less absurd to impute the folly of de- 
signing impossibilities to any powers not remarkable for 
weak counsels, than unjust to suspect princes of intend- 
ing injuries, to which they have not been incited by any 
provocation. 

But, my lords, nowithstanding the solemnity with which 
his late majesty has been introduced, his testimony can 
prove nothing more than that he believed the treaty to be 
such as he represents, that he had been deceived into false 
apprehensions and unnecessary cautions by his own mi- 
nisters, as they had been imposed upon by the agents of 
France. 

This is all, my lords, that can be collected from the 
royal speech, and to infer more from it is to suppose that 
the king was himself a party in the designs formed against 
him ; for if he was not himself engaged in this treaty, he 
could only be informed, by another, of the stipulations, and 
could only report what he had been told upon the credit 
of the informer, a man, necessarily of very little credit. 
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Thus, my lords, all the evidence of his late majesty 
vanishes into nothing more than the whisper of a spy. 

But as great stress ought, doubtless, to be laid upon 
intelligence which the nation is believed to purchase at a 
very high price, let it be inquired, what proofs those have 
who dare to suspect the sagacity of our ministers, to put 
in the balance against their intelligence, and it will be dis- 
covered, my lords, that they have a testimony no less than 
that of the German emperour himself, who could not be 
mistaken with regard to the meaning of the treaty con- 
cluded at his own court, and to whom it will not be very 
decent to deny such a degree of veracity as may set him 
at least on the level with a traitor and a hireling. 

If the treaty of Vienna was an imposture, most of our 
misfortunes are evidently produced by the weakness of the 
minister; but even supposing it real, as it was only a for- 
midable mockery, an idle threat, that could never be exe- 
cuted, it was not necessary, that in order to obviate it, we 
should give ourselves implicitly into the hands of Prance. 

It was not necessary, my lords, that we should sufler 
them first to elude the treaty of Utrecht, by making a port 
at Mardyke, and then directly and openly to violate it by 
repairing Dunkirk. That this latter is a port contrary to 
treaty, the bills of entry at the custom-house daily show ; 
and as the customs are particularly under the inspection 
of the commissioners of the treasury, this man cannot plead 
Ignorance of this infraction, were no information given him 
by other means. If it should now be asked, my lords 
what, in my opinion, ought to be done, I cannot advise that 
we should attempt to demolish it by force, or draw upon 
ourselves the whole power of France by a declaration of 
war, but what it may be diflScnlt now to remedy, it was 
once easy to obviate. 

Had we shown the same contempt of the French power 
with our ancestors, and the same steadiness in our coun- 
cils, the same firmness in our alliances, and the same spirit 
m our treaties, that court would never have ventured to 
break a known solemn stipulation, to have exasperated a 
brave and determined adversary by flagrant injustice, and 
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to have exposed themselves to the hazard of a war, in 
which it would have been the interest of every prince of 
Europe who regarded justice or posterity to wish their 
defeat. 

Now they see us engaged in a war, my lords, they may 
be animated to a more daring contempt of the faith of 
treaties, and insult us with yet greater confidence of suc- 
cess, as they cannot but remark the cowardice or the igno- 
rance with which we have hitherto carried on this war. 
They cannot but observe that either our minister means in 
reality to make war rather upon the Britons than the 
Spaniards, or that he is totally unacquainted with military 
affairs, and too vain to ask the opinion of others who have 
greater knowledge than himself. 

Nothing, iny lords, is more apparent than that the mi- 
nister was forced, by the continual clamours of the nation, 
to declare war, contrary to his own inclination, and that he 
always affected to charge it upon others, and to exempt 
himself from the imputation of it. It is, therefore, proba- 
ble that he has not acted on this occasion so wisely as 
even his own experience and penetration might, if they 
were honestly employed, enable him to act, and that he 
has suffered our counsels to be embarrassed ; that he sees 
with great tranquillity those suffering by the war,* at whose 
request it was begun, and imagines it a proof of the excel- 
lence of his own scheme, that those who forced him to 
break it, may in time repent of their importunities. 

For that in the management of the war, my lords, no 
regard has been had either to the advantages which the 
coarse of our trade inevitably gives to our enemies, or to 
the weakness to which the extent of their dominions ne- 
cessarily subjects them, that neither the interest of the 
merchant has been consulted, nor the ease of the nation 
in general regarded, that the treasure of the publick has 
been squandered, and that our military preparations have 
intimidated no nation but our own, is evident beyond oon^ 
tradiction. 

It is well known, my lords, to every man but the mi- 
nister, that we have nothing to fear from either the fleets 
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or armies of the Spaniards, that they cannot invade us 
except in America, and that they can only molest us by 
intercepting our traders. This they can only eflect by 
means of their privateers, whose vessels, being light and 
active, may be easily fitted out, nimbly seize their prey, 
and speedily retire. 

The experience of the last French war, my lords, might 
have taught us how much we have to fear from the activity 
of men incited by prospects of private gain, and equipped 
with that care and vigilance, which, however omitted in 
national affairs, the interest of particular men never fails 
to dictate. It is well known, my lords, how much we lost 
amidst our victories and triumphs, and how small security 
the merchants received from our magnificent navies, and 
celebrated commanders. It was, therefore, surely the part 
of wise men, not to miscarry twice by the same omission, 
when they had an opportunity to supply it. 

I need not inform your lordships of what every reader 
of newspapers can tell, and which common sense must 
easily discover, that privateers are only to be suppressed 
by ships of the same kind with their own, which may scour 
the seas with rapidity, pursue them into shallow water, 
where great ships cannot attack them, seize them as they 
leave the harbours, or destroy them upon their own coasts. 

That this is, in its own nature, at once obvious to be con- 
trived, and easy to be done, must appear upon the bare 
mention of it, and yet that it has been either treacherously 
neglected, or ignorantly omitted, the accounts of every 
day have long informed us. Not a week passes in which 
our ships are not seized, and our sailors carried info a state 
of slavery. Nor does this happen only -on the wide ocean, 
wWch is too spacious to be garrisoned, or upon our ene- 
mies coasts, where they may have, sometimes, insuperable 
advantages, but on our own shores, within sight of our 
harbours, and in those seas of which we vainly style our 
nation the sovereign. 

Who is there, my lords, whose indignation is not raised 
at snob ignominy? Who is there by whom such negli- 
gence will not be resented ? It cannot bh alleged that we 
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had not time to make better preparations; we had ex- 
pected war long before we declared it, and if the minister 
was the only man by whom it was not expected, it will 
make another head of accusation. 

Nor was his disregard of our dominions less flagrant 
than that of our trade : it was publickly declared by don 
Geraldino, that his master would never give up his claim 
to part of our American colonies, which yet were neither 
fortified on the frontiers, nor supplied with arms, nor en- 
abled to oppose an enemy, nor protected against him. 

One man there is, my lords, whose natural generosity, 
contempt of danger, and regard for the publick, prompted 
him to obviate the designs of the Spaniards, and to attack 
them in their own territories ; a man, whom by long ac- 
quaintance I can confidently affirm to have been equal to 
his undertaking, and to have learned the art of war by a 
regular education, who yet miscarried in his design, only 
for want of supplies necessary to a possibility of success. 

Nor is there, my lords, much probability that the forces 
sent lately to Vernon will be more successful ; for this is 
not a war to be carried on by boys : the state of the ene- 
my’s dominions is such, partly by situation, and partly by 
the neglect of that man whose conduct we are examining, 
that to attack them with any prospect of advantage, will 
require the judgment of an experienced commander; of 
one who had learned his trade, not in Hyde-park, but in 
the field of battle ; of one that has been accustomed to 
sudden exigencies and unsuspected difficulties, and has 
learned cautiously to form, and readily to vary his schemes. 

An officer, my lords, an officer qualified to invade king- 
doms is not formed by blustering in his quarters, by drink- 
ing on birth-nights, or dancing at assemblies; nor even by 
the more important services of regulating elections, and 
suppressing those insurrections which are produced by the 
decay of our manufactures. Many gallant colonels have 
led out their forces against women and children, with the 
exactest order, and scattered terrour over numerous bodies 
of colliers and weavers, who would find difficulties not very 
easily ssurmountable, were they to force a pass, or storm a 
fortress. 
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But, my lords, those whom we have destined for the 
conquest of America, have not even flushed their arms with 
such services, nor have learned, what is most necessary to 
be learned, the habit of obedience ; they are only such as 
the late frost hindered from the exercise of their trades, 
and forced to seek for bread in the service ; they have 
scarcely had time to learn the common motions of the 
exercise, or distinguish the words of command. 

Nor are their officers, my lords, extremely well qualified 
to supply those defects, and establish discipline and order 
in a body of new- raised forces ; for they are absolutely 
strangers to service, and taken from school to receive a 
commission, or if transplanted from other regiments, have 
had time only to learn the art of dress. We have sent 
soldiers undisciplined, and officers unable to instruct thorn, 
and sit in expectation of conquests to be made by one boy 
acting under the direction of another. 

To their commander-in-chief, my lords, I object nothing 
but his inexperience, which is by no means to be imputed 
to his negligence, but his want of opportunities ; though 
of the rest, surely it may be said, that they are such a 
swarm as were never before sent out on military designs ; 
and, in my opinion, to the other equipments, the govern- 
ment should have added provisions for women to nurse 
them. 

Had my knowledge of war, my lords, been thought 
sufficient to have qualified me for the chief command in 
this expedition, or had my advice been asked with regard 
to the conduct of it, I should willingly have assisted my 
country with my person or my counsels ; but, my lords, 
this man, who engrosses all authority, seems, likewise, to 
believe that he is in possession of all knowledge, and that 
he is equally capable, as he is equally willing, to usurp the 
supreme and uncontroulable direction both of civil and 
military affairs. 

Why new forces were raised, my lords, it is very easy to 
judge ; new forces required new commissions, and new 
commissions produced new dependencies, which might be 
of use to the minister at the approaching election ; but why 
the new-raised troops were sent on this expedition rather 
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than those which had been longer disciplined, it is very 
diflicult to assign a reason, unless it was considered that 
some who had commands in them had likewise seats in the 
senate ; and the minister was too grateful to expose his 
friends to danger, and too prudent to hazard the loss of a 
single vote. Besides the commander-in-chief, there is but 
one senator in the expedition, and, my lords, he is one of 
too great integrity to be corrupted, and, though sensible of 
the weakness of the troops, too brave to quit his post. 
How much our country may suffer by such absurd con- 
duct, I need not explain to your lordships ; it may easily 
be conceived how much one defeat may dispirit the nation, 
and to what attempts one victory may excite our enemies; 
those enemies whom, under a steady and wise administra- 
tion, we should terrify into submission, even without an army. 

I cannot forbear to remark on this occasion, how much 
the ignorance of this man has exposed a very important 
part of our foreign dominions to the attempts of the Spa- 
niards. Gibraltar, my lords, is well known to be so situ- 
ated, as to be naturally in very little danger of an attack 
from the land, and to command the country to a great 
distance ; but these natural advantages are now taken 
away, or greatly lessened, by new fortifications, erected 
within much less than gunshot of the place, erected in the 
sight of the garrison, and while one of our admirals was 
cruizing upon the coast. 

The pretence, my lords, upon which they were erected, 
was, that though Gibraltar was granted to Britain, yet there 
was no district appendent to it, nor did the British au- 
thority extend beyond the walls of the town : this poor 
excuse did the chicanery of the Spaniards invent, and with 
this, my lords, was our minister contented, either not know- 
ing or not appearing to know what, I hope, the children 
whom we have despatched to America have been taught, and 
what no man, versed in national affairs, can be ignorant of 
without a crime, that when a fortress is yielded to another 
nation, the treaty always virtually includes, even without 
mentioning it, an extent of land as far as the guns of the 
fortification can reach. 
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Whether this man, my lords, M^as so ignorant as to be 
deceived thus grossly, or so abandoned as willingly to de- 
ceive his country, he is equally unqualified to support the 
office of first minister, and almost equally deserves to be 
prosecuted by the indignation and justice of this asscunbly, 
in the severest manner ; for how great must be bis wi(;ked- 
ness who undertakes a charge above his abilities, when bis 
country may be probably ruined by his errours i 

Your lordships cannot but observe, that I make use 
rather of the term minister than that of the administration, 
which others are so desirous to substitute in its place, 
either to elude all inquiry into the management of our 
affairs, or to cover their own shameful dependence. 

Administration, my lords, appears to me a term without 
a meaning, a wild indeterminate word, of which uono 
can tell whom it implies, or how widely it may extend : a 
charge against the administration may be imagined a 
general censure of every officer in the whole subordination 
of government, a general accusation of instruments and 
agents, of masters and slaves: my charge, my lords, is 
against the minister, against that man, who is believed by 
every one in the nation, and known by great numbers, to 
have the chief, and, whenever he pleases to require it, the 
sole direction of the publick measures; he, to whom all 
the other ministers owe their elevation, and by whose smile 
they hold their power, their salaries, and their dignity. 

That this appellation is not without sufficient reason 
bestowed upon that man, I have already proved to your 
lordships ; and as it has already been made appear that 
common fame is a sufficient ground of accusation, it will 
. easily be shown that this man has a just claim to the title 
of minister ; for if any man be told of an accusation of the 
minister; he will not ask the name of the person accused. 

But there is in the motion one title conferred upon him, 
to which he has no pretensions ; for there is no law for 
styling him the first commissioner of the treasury. The 
commissioners, my lords, who discharge, in a collective 
capacity, the office of lord high treasurer, are constituted* 
by the same patent, invested with equal power and equal 
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dignity, and I know not why this man should be exalted to 
any superiority over his associates. 

If we take, my lords, a review of our affairs, and ex- 
amine the state of the nation in all its relations and all its 
circumstances, we cannot, surely, conceive that we are in 
a state of prosperity, unless discontent at home, and scorn 
abroad, the neglect of our allies, and insolence of our 
enemies, the decay of trade, and multitude of our imposts, 
are to be considered as proofs of a prosperous and flourish- 
ing nation. 

Will it be alleged, my lords, has this man one friend 
adventurous enough to assert, in open day, that the people 
are not starving by thousands, and murmuring by millions, 
that universal misery does not overspread the nation, and 
that this horrid series of calamities is not universally, 
among all conditions, imputed to the conduct of this man ? 

That great evils are felt, my lords, no Briton, I am 
certain, who converses promiscuously with his countrymen, 
will attempt to dispute, and until some other cause more 
proportioned to the efi'ect shall be assigned, I shall join the 
publick in their opinion, and while I think this man the 
author of our miseries, shall conclude it necessary to com- 
ply with the motion. 

Lord Hardwick spoke next, to the following eflect : — 
My lords, though I very readily admit that crimes ought to 
be punished, that a treacherous administration of publick 
affairs is, in a very high degree, criminal, that even igno- 
rance, where it is the consequence of neglect, deserves the 
severest animadversion, and that it is the privilege and 
duty of this house to watch over the state of the nation, 
and inform his majesty of any errours committed by his 
ministers ; yet I am far from being convinced either of 
the justice or necessity of the motion now under consider- 
ation. 

The most flagrant and invidious part of the charge 
against the right honourable gentleman appears to consist 
in this, that he has engrossed an exorbitant d^egree of 
power, and usurped an unlimited influence over the whole 
system of government, that he disposes of all honours and 

VOL. I. p 
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preferments, and that he is not only first but sole mi- 
nister. 

But of this boundless usurpation, my lords, what proof 
has been laid before you ? What beyond loud exan-ffer- 
ations, pompous rhetorick, and specious ajypeals to common 
fame ; common fame, which, at lea.st, may sometimes err, 
and which, though it may afford suflicient ground for sus- 
picion and inquiry, was never yet admitted as comdusive 
evidence, where the immediate necessities of the puhlick 
did not preclude the common forms of examination, where 
the power of the offender did not make it dangerous to 
attack him by a legal prosecution, or where the comluct of 
the accusers did not plainly discover that they wore more 
eager of blood than of justice, and more solicitous to destroy 
than to convict. 

I hope none of these circumstances, my lords, can at 
present obstruct a candid and deliberate inquiry : with 
regard to the publick, I am not able to discover any press- 
ing exigencies that demand a more compendious method 
of proceeding, than the established laws of the land, and 
the wisdom of our ancestors have prescribed. 1 know not 
any calamity that will be aggravated, nor any danger that 
will become more formidable, by suffering this question to 
he legally tried. 

Nor is there, my lords, in the circumstances of the per- 
son accused, any thing that can incite us to a hasty pro- 
cess ; for, if what is alleged by the noble lords is not exag- 
gerated beyond the truth, if he is universally detested hy 
the whole nation, and loaded with execrations by the pub- 
lick voice ; if he is considered as the author of all our 
miseries, and the source of all our corruptions ; if ho has 
ruined our trade, and depressed our power, impoverished 
the people, and attempted to enslave them, there is, at 
least, no danger of an insurrection in his favour, or any 
probability that bis party will grow stronger by delays. 
For, my lords, to find friends in adversity, and assertors in 
distress, is only the prerogative of innocence and virtue. 

The gentleman against whom this formidable charge is 
drawn up, is, I think, not suspected of any intention to 
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have recourse either to force or flight ; he has always ap- 
peared willing to be tried by the laws of his country, and 
to stand an impartial examination; he neither opposes nor 
eludes inquiry, neither flies from justice, nor defies it. 

And yet less, my lords, can I suspect, that those by 
whom he is accused, act fi'om any motive that may in- 
fluence them to desire a sentence not supported by evi- 
dence, or conformable to truth; or that they can wish the 
ruin of any man whoso crimes are not notorious and fla- 
grant, that they persecute from private malice, or endea- 
vour to exalt themselves by the fall of another. 

Let us, therefore, my lords, inquire before we deter- 
mine, and suffer evidence to precede our sentence. The 
charge, if it is just, must be, by its own nature, easily 
proved, and that no proof is brought may, perhaps, be 
sufficient to make us suspect that it is not just. 

For, my lords, what is the evidence of common fame, 
which has been so much exalted, and so confidently pro- 
duced ? Does not every man see that, on such occasions, 
two questions may be asked, of which, perhaps, neither can 
easily be answered, and which, yet, must both be resolved 
before common fame can be admitted as a proof of facts. 

It is. first to be inquired, my lords, whether the reports 
of fame are necessarily or even probably true ? A question 
very intricate and diffusive, entangled with a thousand, 
and involving a thousand, distinctions; a question of which 
it may be said, that a man may very plausibly maintain 
either side, and of which, perhaps, after months or years 
wasted in disputation, no other decision can be obtained 
than what is obvious at the first view, that they are often 
true, and often false, and, therefore, can only be grounds 
of inquiry, not reasons of determination. 

' But if it appear, my lords, that this oracle cannot be 
deceived, we are then to inquire after another difficulty, 
we are to inquire. What is fame ? 

Is fame, my lords, that fame which cannot err? a report 
that flies, on a sudden, through a nation, of which no man 
can discover the original ; a sudden blast of rumour, that 
inflames or intimidates a people, and obtains, without au- 
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thority, a general credit? No man versed in history can 
inquire whether such reports may not deceive. ' Is fame 
rather a settled opinion, prevailing by degrees, and for 
some time established? How long, then, my lords, and in 
what degree must it have been established, to obtain un- 
doubted credit, and when does it commence infallible t 
If the people are divided in their opinions, as in all pub- 
lick questions it has hitherto happened, fame is, I suppose, 
the voice of the majority ; for, if the two parties are equal 
in their numbers, fame will be equal ; then how great must 
be the majority before it can lay claim to this powerful 
auxiliary ? and how shall that majority be numbered ? 

These questions, my lords, may be thought, perhaps 
with justice, too ludicrous in this place, but, in my opinion, 
they contribute to show the precarious and uncertain na- 
ture of the evidence so much confided in. 

Common fame, my lords, is to every man only what he 
himself commonly hears; and it is in the power of any 
man’s acquaintance to vitiate the evidence which they re- 
port, and to stun him with clamours, and terrify him with 
apprehensions of miseries never felt, and dangers invisible. 
But, without such a combination, we are to remember, 
that most men associate with those of their own opinions, 
and that the rank of those that compose this assembly 
naturally disposes such as are admitted to their company, 
to relate, or to invent, such reports as may be favourably 
received, so that what appears to one lord the general 
voice of common fame, may, by another, be thought only 
the murmur of a petty faction, despicable, with regard to 
their numbers, and detestable, if we consider their prin- 
ciples. 

So diflBcult is it, my lords, to form any solid judgment 
concerning the extent and prevalence of any particular re- 
port, and the degree of credit to be given to it. The in^ 
dustry of a party may supply the defect of numbers, and 
some concurrent circumstances may contribute to give 
credit to a false report. 

But, my lords, we are ourselves appealed to as witnesses 
of the truth of facts, which prove him to be sole minister, 
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of the number of his dependents, the advancement of his 
friends, the disappointments of his opponents, and the de- 
clarations made by his followers of adherence and fidelity. 

If it should be granted, my lords, that there is nothing 
in these representations exaggerated beyond the truth, 
and that nothing is represented in an improper light, what 
consequence can we draw, but that the followers of this 
gentleman, make use of those arts which have always been 
practised by the candidates of preferment, that they en- 
deavour to gain their patron’s smile by flattery and pane- 
gyrick, and to keep it by assiduity and an appearance of 
gratitude. And if such applications exalted any man to 
the authority and title of first minister, the nation has 
never, in my memory, been without some man in that sta- 
tion, for there is always some one to whom ambition and 
avarice have paid their court, and whose regards have 
been purchased at the expense of truth. 

Nor is it to be wondered at, my lords, that posts of 
honour and profit have been bestowed upon the friends of 
the administration; for who enriches or exalts his enemies? 
who will increase the influence that is to be exerted 
against him, or add strength to the blow that is levelled at 
himself? 

That the right honourable gentleman is the only disposer 
of honours, has never yet appeared ; it is not pretended, 
my lords, that he distributes them without the consent of 
his majesty, nor even that his recommendation is abso- 
lutely necessary to the success of any man’s applications. 
If he has gained more of his majesty’s confidence and 
esteem than any other of his servants, he has done only 
what every man endeavours, and what, therefore, is not to 
be imputed to him as a crime. 

It is impossible, my lords, that kings, like other men, 
should not have particular motions of inclination or dis- 
like ; it is possible that they may fix their affection upon 
objects not in the highest degree worthy of their regard, 
and overlook others that may boast of greater excellencies 
and more shining merit ; but this is not to be supposed 
without proof, and the regard of the king, as of any other 
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man, is one argument of desert more than he can pi’oduce, 
who has endeavoured after it without effect. 

This imputed usurpation must he proved upon him 
either by his own confession, or by the evidence of others; 
and it has not been yet pretended that he assumes tho title 
of prime minister, or indeed, that it is applied to him by 
any but his enemies ; and it may easily be conceived how- 
weakly the most uncorrupted innocence would bo sup- 
ported, if all the aspersions of its enemies were to bo re- 
ceived as proofs against it. 

Nor does it appear, my lords, that any other evidence 
can be brought against him on this head, or that any man 
will stand forth and affirm that either he has been injured 
himself by this gentleman, or known any injury done by 
him to another by the exertion of authority with which he 
was not lawfully invested ; such evidence, my lords, the 
laws of our country require to be produced before any 
man can be punished, censured, or disgraced. No man is 
obliged to prove his innocence, but may call upon his pro- 
secutors to support their accusation ; and why this honour- 
able gentleman, whatever may have been his conduct, 
should be treated in a different manner than any other 
criminal, I am by no means able to discover. 

Though there has been no evidence offered of his guilt, 
your lordships have heard an attestation of his innocence, 
from the noble duke who spoke first against the motion, of 
whom it cannot be suspected that he would, voluntarily, 
engage to answer for measures which he pursued in blind 
compliance with the direction of another. The same testi- 
mony, my lords, can I produce, and affirm with equal 
truth, that in the administration of my province, I am in- 
dependent, and left entirely to the decisions of my own 
judgment. 

In every government, my lords, as in every family, some, 
either by accident or a natural industry, or a superlour ca- 
pacity, or some other cause, will be engaged in more busi- 
ness, and treated with more confidence than others ; but if 
every man is willing to answer for the conduct of his own 
province, there is all the security against corruption that 
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can possibly be obtained ; for if every man’s regard to his 
own safety and reputation will prevent him from betraying 
his trust, or abusing his power, much more will it incite him 
to prevent any misconduct in another for which he must 
himself be accountable. Men are, usually, sufficiently tena- 
cious of power, and ready to vindicate their separate 
rights, when nothing but their pride is affected by the 
usurpation, but surely no man will patiently suffer his pro- 
vince to be invaded when he may himself be ruined by the 
conduct of the invader. 

Thus, my lords, it appears to me to be not only without 
proof, but without probability, and the first minister can, 
in my opinion, be nothing more than a formidable illusion, 
which, when one man thinks he has seen it, he shows to 
another, as easily frighted as himself, who joins with him in 
propagating the notion, and in spreading terrour and re- 
sentment over the nation, till at last the panick becomes 
general, and what was at first only whispered by malice 
or prejudice in the ears of ignorance or credulity, is 
adopted by common fame, and echoed back from the 
people to the senate. 

I have hitherto, my lords, confined myself to the consi- 
deration of one single article of this complicated charge, 
because it appears to me to be the only part of it neces- 
sary to be examined ; for if once it be acknowledged that 
the affairs of the nation are transacted not by the minister 
but the administration, by the council in which every man 
that sits there has an equal voice and equal authority, the 
blame or praise of all the measures must be transferred 
from him to the council, and every man that has advised 
or concurred in them, will deserve the same censure or the 
same applause ; as it is unjust to punish one man for the 
crimes of another, it is unjust to choose one man out for 
punishment from among many others equally guilty. 

Btit I doubt not, my lords, when all those measures are 
equitably considered, there will be no punishment to be 
dreaded, because neither negligence nor treachery will be 
discovered. For, my lords, with regard to the treaty of 
Vienna, let us suppose our ministers deceived by ignorant 
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or corrupt intelligence, let us admit that they were cau- 
tious where there was no danger, and neglected some op- 
portunities, which, if they had received better information, 
they might have improved to the advantage and security 
of the nation. What have they done, even under all these 
disadvantageous suppositions, but followed the lights which 
they judged most clear, and by which they hoped to be 
conducted to honour and to safety? 

Policy, my lords, is very different from prescience ; the 
utmost that' can be attained is probability, and that, for the 
most part, in a low degree. It is observed, that no man is 
wise but as you take into consideration the weakness of 
another; a maxim more eminently true of political wisdom, 
which consists, very often, only in discovering designs 
which could never be known but by the folly or treachery 
of those to whom they are trusted. If our enemies were 
wise enough to keep their own secrets, neither our minis- 
ters nor our patriots would be able to know or prevent 
their designs, nor would it be any reproach to their saga- 
city, that they did not know what nobody would tell them. 

If therefore, my lords, the princes, whose interest is con- 
trary to our own, have been at any time served by honest 
and wise men, there was a time when our ministers could 
act only by conjecture, and might be mistaken without a 
crime. 

If it was always in our power to penetrate into the in- 
tentions of our enemies, they must necessarily have the 
same means of making themselves acquainted with our 
projects, and yet when any of them are discovered we 
think it just to impute it to the negligence of the minister. 

Thus, my lords, every man is inclined to judge with pre- 
judice and partiality. When we suffer by the prudence of 
our enemies, we charge our ministers with want of vigi- 
lance, without considering, that very often nothing is ne- 
cessary to elude the most penetrating sagacity, but obsti- 
nate silence. 

If we inquire into the transactions of past times, shall 
we find any man, however renowned for his abilities, not 
sometimes imposed upon by falsehoods, and sometimes be- 
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trayed by his own reasonings into measures destructive of 
the purposes which he endeavoured to promote? There is 
no man of whose penetration higher ideas have been justly 
formed, or who gave more frequent proofs of an uncom- 
mon penetration into futurity than Cromwell; and yet 
succeeding times have sufficiently discovered the weak- 
ness of aggrandizing France by depressing Spain, and we 
wonder now how so much policy could fall into so gross an 
errour, as not rather to suffer power to remain in the dis- 
tant enemy, than transfer it to another equally divided 
from us by interest, and far more formidable by the situa- 
tion of his dominions. 

Cromwell, my lords, suffered himself to be hurried away 
by the near prospect of present advantages, and the appre- 
hension of present dangers; and every other man has 
been, in the same manner, sometimes deluded into a pre- 
ference of a smaller present advantage, to a greater which 
was more remote. 

Let it not be urged, my lords, that politicks are ad- 
vanced since the time of Cromwell, and that errours which 
might then be committed by the wisest administration, are 
now gross and reproachful; we are to remember that 
every part of policy has been equally improved, and that 
if more methods of discovery have been struck out, there 
have been likewise more arts invented of eluding it. 

When, therefore, we inquire into the conduct, or exa- 
mine the abilities of a minister, we are not to expect that 
he should appear never to have been deceived, but that he 
should never be found to have neglected any proper means 
of information, nor ever to have willingly given up the in- 
terest of his country; but we are not to impute to his 
weakness what is- only to be ascribed to the wisdom of 
those whom he opposed. 

If this plea, my lords, js reasonable, it will be necessary 
for those who support the motion, to prove, not only that 
the treaty of Vienna was never made, but that the false- 
hood of the report either was or might have been known 
by our ministers ; otherwise, those who are inclined to re- 
tain a favourable opinion of their integrity and abilities, 
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may conclude, that they were either not mistaken, or were 
led into errour by such delusions as would no less easily 
have imposed on their accusers, and that by exalting* their 
enemies to their stations, they shall not much consult the 
advantage of their country. 

This motion, therefore, my lords, founded upon no ac- 
knowledged, no indisputable facts, nor supported by legal 
evidence; this motion, which, by appealing to common 
fame, as the ultimate judge of every man’s actions, may 
bring every man's life, or fortune, into danger ; this mo- 
tion, which condemns without hearing, and decides with- 
out examining, I cannot but reject, and hope your lord- 
ships will concur with me. 

* Lord Carlisle spoke next, to the following purport: 
— My lords, the state of the question before us has, in my 
opinion, not been rightly apprehended by the noble lord 
who spoke last, nor is the innocence or guilt of the minis- 
ter the chief question before us, because a minister may 
possibly mean well, and yet be, in some particular circum- 
stances, unqualified for his station. 

He may not only want the degree of knowledge and 
ability requisite to make his good intentions effectual, but, 
my lords, however skilful, sagacious, or diligent, he may 
be so unfortunate, in some parts of his conduct, as to want 
the esteem and confidence of the people. 

. That a very able and honest minister may be misin- 
formed by his intelligence, disappointed by his agents, or 
baffled by other men of equal capacity and integrity with 
‘himself, cannot he controverted ; but it must surely be 
owned likewise, that when this has happened so often, and 
in cases of such importance, as to deprive him entirely of 
the regard and affection of the people; when he is re- 
duced to intrench himself behind his privileges, to employ 
all the influence of the crown for his own security, and 
make it his daily endeavour to create new dependencies, 
he ought to be pitied and discarded. 

That this is the state of the minister whose removal is 
desired by the motion, cannot be denied ; the exaltation of 
his adherents to places and preferments, the -noble lord 
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has been so far from questioning, that he has endeavoured 
to justify it, and has in plain terms inquired, who would 
have acted otherwise ? 

Every man, my lords, would have acted otherwise, 
whose character had not been blasted by general detesta- 
tion ; every man would have acted otherwise, who pre- 
ferred the publick good to his own continuance in power ; 
and every man has acted otherwise who has distinguished 
himself as a friend to the publick. 

It is the interest of the nation, my lords, that every 
office should be filled by that man who is most capable of 
discharging it, whatever may be his sentiments with regard 
to the minister; and that his attention should be confined 
to his employment, rather than distracted by various con- 
cerns and opposite relations. It is, therefore, an injury to 
the publick, to thrust a skilful commissioner into the se- 
nate, or to embarrass an industrious senator with a post or 
commission. 

Yet, my lords, that multitudes have obtained places, 
who have no acquaintance with the duties of their offices, 
nor any other pretensions to them, than that they have 
seats in the other house, and that by distinguishing himself 
in that assembly, any man may most easily obtain the pre- 
ferments of the crown, is too obvious for controversy. 

This practice, my lords, is a sufficient foundation for the 
motion ; a practice so injurious to the nation, so long con- 
tinued, and so openly avowed, requires to be vigorously 
opposed, lest it should become established by long custom, 
and entangle itself with our constitution. 

If the minister, my lords, has made it necessary to em- 
ploy none but his adherents and blind followers, this ne- 
cessity is alone a sufficient proof how little he confides in 
his own prudence or integrity, how apprehensive he is of 
the censure of the senate, and how desirous of continuing 
his authority, by avoiding it. And, surely, my lords, it is 
our duty, as well as our right, to address the throne, that a 
minister should be removed who fears the people, since 
few men fear without hating, and nothing so much con- 
tributes to make any man an enemy to his country, as the 
consciousness that he is universally abhorred. 
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But, my lords, if this is done by him without necessity, 
if the general preference of his friends is only the conse- 
quence of mistaken judgment, or corrupt gratitude, this 
address is equally necessary, because the effects are equally 
pernicious. 

When a minister, suspected of ill intentions, is con- 
tinued in employment, discontent must naturally spread 
over the nation; and if the end of government be the 
happiness of the people ; if suspicion and jealousy be con- 
trary to a state of happiness ; and if this suspicion which 
generally prevails, this discontent which fills the whole 
nation, can only be appeased by the removal of the mi- 
nister ; prudence, justice, and- the examples of our ances- 
tors, ought to influence us to endeavour that the affairs of 
the nation may be transferred to such whose greater 
integrity or wisdom has recommended them to the affec- 
tion of the people. 

In this motion, therefore, we need not be supposed to 
imply that the minister is either ignorant or corrupt, but 
that he is disliked by the people, disliked to such a de- 
gree, my lords, that it is not safe for his majesty to employ 
him. 

It is, doubtless, our duty, my lords, to guard both the 
rights of the people, and the prerogatives of the throne, 
and with equal ardour to remonstrate to his majesty the 
distresses of his subjects, and his own danger. We are to 
hold the balance of the constitution, and neither to suffer 
the regal power to be overborne by a torrent of popular 
fury, nor the people to be oppressed by an illegal exertion 
of authority, or the more insupportable hardships of un- 
reasonable laws. 

By this motion, my lords, the happiness of the people, 
and the security of his majesty, are at once consulted, nor 
can we suppress so general a clamour without failing 
equally in our duty to both. 

To what, my lords, is the untimely end of so many kings 
and emperours to be imputed, but to the cowardice or 
treachery of their counsellors, of those to whom they 
trusted that intercourse, which is always to be preserved 
between a monarch and his people ? Were kings honestly 
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informed of the opinions and dispositions of their subjects, 
they would never, or, at least rarely, persist in such mea- 
sures, as, by exasperating the people, tend necessarily to 
endanger themselves. 

It is the happiness of a British monarch, that he has a 
standing and hereditary council, composed of men who do 
not owe their advancement to the smiles of caprice, or the 
intrigues of a court ; who are, therefore, neither under the 
influence of a false gratitude, nor of a servile dependence, 
and who may convey to. the throne the sentiments of the 
people, without danger, and without fear. But, my lords, 
if we are either too negligent, or too timorous to do our 
duty, how is the condition of our sovereign more safe, or 
more happy than that of an emperour of Turkey, who is 
often ignorant of any complaints made against the ad- 
ministration, till he hears the people thundering at the 
gates of his palace. 

Let us, therefore, my lords, whateyer may be our opinion 
of the conduct of the minister, inform his majesty of the 
discontent of his subjects, since, whether it is just or not, 
the danger is the same, and whenever any danger threatens 
the king, we ought either to enable him to oppose, or cau- 
tion him to avoid it. 

Lord Cholmondeley spoke next, to the following 
ejBTect ; — My lords, I cannot but observe in this debate an 
ambition of popularity, in my opinion not very consistent 
with the freedom of debate, and the dignity of this assem- 
bly, which ought to be influenced by no other motive than 
the force of reason and truth. 

It has been a common method of eluding the efficacy 
of arguments, to charge the opponent with blind adherence 
to interest, or corrupt compliance with the directions of a 
court ; nor has it been less frequent to prevent inquiries 
into publick measures, by representing them as the cla- 
mours of faction, the murmurs of disobedience, and the 
prelude to rebellion. 

So necessary, my lords, has it been always thought to be 
uninfluenced in our examinations by dependence or in- 
terest, that the most irrefragable reasons have lost the 
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power of conviction, by the condition and characters of 
those by whom they were produced ; and so much is it 
expected from innocence and justice to despise all foreign 
assistance, and to stand the test of inquiry without asking 
the support of power, that every man has been concluded 
guilty that has fled for shelter to the throne. 

And surely, my lords, if that man’s suffrage is of little 
weight, who appears determined to subscribe to the dic- 
tates of a minister, no greater credit can be assigned to 
another, who professes himself only the echo of the cla- 
mours of the populace. If it be a proof of a weak cause, 
and consciousness of misconduct, to apply to the crown for 
security and protection, it may be accounted an acknow- 
ledgment of the insutHciency of arguments, when the 
people is called in to second them, and they are only to 
expect success from the violence of multitudes. 

That all government is instituted for the happiness of 
the people, that their interest ought to be the chief care 
of the legislature, that their complaints ought patiently to 
be heard, and their grievances speedily redressed, are 
truths well known, generally acknowledged, and, I hope, 
always predominant in the mind of every lord in this 
assembly. But, that the people cannot err, that the voice 
of fame is to be regarded as an oracle, and every murmur 
of discontent to be pacified by a change of measures, I 
have never be’fore heard, or heard it only to disregard it. 

True tenderness for the people, my lords, is to consult 
their advantage, to protect their liberty, and to preserve 
their virtue ; and perhaps examples may be found suflScient 
to inform us that all these effects are often to be produced 
by means not generally agreeable to the publick. 

It is possible, my lords, for a very small part ‘ of the 
people to form just ideas of the motives of transactions 
and the tendency of laws. All negotiations with foreign 
powers are necessarily complicated with many different 
interests, and varied by innumerable circumstances, in- 
fluenced by sudden exigencies, and defeated by unavoid- 
able accidents. Laws have respect to remote conse- 
quences, and involve a multitude of relations which it 
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requires long study to discover. And how difficult it is to 
judge of political conduct, or legislative proceedings, may 
be easily discovered by observing how often the most 
skilful statesmen are mistaken, and how frequently the 
laws require to be amended. 

If then, my lords, the people judge for themselves on 
these subjects, they must necessarily determine without 
knowledge of the questions, and their decisions are then 
of small authority. If they receive, implicitly, the dictates 
of others, and blindly adopt the opinions of those who. have 
gained their favour and esteem, their applauses and com- 
jplaints are, with respect to themselves, empty sounds, 
which they utter as the organs of their leaders. Nor are 
the desires of the people gratified when their petitions are 
granted ; nor their grievances overlooked when their mur- 
murs are neglected. 

As it is no reproach to the people that they cannot be 
the proper judges of the conduct of the government, so 
neither are they to be censured when they complain of 
injuries not real, and tremble at the apprehension of se- 
verities unintended. Unjust complaints, my lords, and 
unreasonable apprehensions, are to be imputed to those 
who court their regard only to deceive them, and exalt 
themselves to reputation by rescuing ‘them from griev- 
ances that were never felt, and averting dangers that were 
never near. 

He only who makes the happiness of the people his 
endeavour, loves them with a true affection and a rational 
tenderness, and he certainly consults their happiness who 
contributes to still all groundless clamours, and appease all 
useless apprehensions, who employs his care, not only to 
preserve their quiet and thqir liberty, but to secure them 
from the fear of losing it, who not only promotes the means 
of happiness, but enables them to enjoy it. 

Thus, it appears, my lords, that it is possible to be a 
friend, at the same time, to the people and the administra- 
tion, and that no man can more deserve their confidence 
and applause, than he that dissipates their unreasonable 
terrours, and contributes to reconcile them to a good go- 
vernment. 
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That most of the clamours against the present govern- 
ment arise from calumnies and misrepresentations, is ap- 
parent from the sanction of the senate, which has been 
given to all the measures that are charged as crimes upon 
the administration. 

That the army is supported by the consent of the senate, 
that the senate has approved the convention, and that our 
taxes are all imposed and continued by the senate, cannot 
be denied. What then is demanded by those that censure 
the conduct of publick affairs, but that their opinion should 
be considered as an overbalance to the wisdom of the 
senate, that no man should be allowed to speak but as 
they dictate, nor to vote but as they shall influence them 
by their rhetorick or example ? 

To repeat the particular topicks of accusation, and re- 
capitulate the arguments which have been produced to 
confute it, would be a tedious and unnecessary labour; 
unnecessary, because it is well known that they once had 
the power of convincing this house, and that nothing has 
since happened to lessen their force, and because many of 
them now have been already repeated by the noble lords 
that have opposed the motion. 

To search far backward for past errours, and to take 
advantage of later discoveries in censuring the conduct of 
any minister, is in a high degree disingenuous and cruel ; 
it is an art which may be easily practised, of perplexing 
any question, by connecting distant facts, and entangling 
one period of time with another. 

The only candid method of inquiry is to recur back Ao 
the state of affairs, as it then appeared, to consider what 
was openly declared, and what was kept impenetrably 
secret, what was discoverable by human sagacity, and 
what was beyond the reach of the most piercing poli- 
tician. 

With regard to the Hanover treaty, it is not, my lords, 
requisite that we should engage ourselves in a very minute 
examination ; for it was not only not transacted by the 
right honourable gentleman whose behaviour is the subject 
of this debate, but cannot be proved to have been known 
by him till it was formally ratified. If he afterwards ap- 
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proved it either in the council or the senate, he c^not 
justly, how destructive or ridiculous soever that treaty 
may be thought, be charged with more than his share of 
the guilt, the bare guilt of a single vote. 

But there is one accusation yet more malicious, an accu- 
sation not only of crimes which this gentleman did not 
commit, but which have not yet been committed, an accu- 
sation formed by prying into futurity, and exaggerating 
misfortunes which are yet to come, and which may pro- 
bably be prevented. Well may any man, my lords, think 
himself in danger, when he hears himself charged not with 
high crimes and misdemeanours, not with accumulative 
treason, but with misconduct of publick affairs, past, pre- 
sent, and future. 

The only charge against this gentleman, which seems to 
relate more to him than to any other man engaged in the 
administration, is the continuance of the harbour of Dun- 
kirk, which, says the noble duke, he must be acquainted 
with as commissioner of the treasury ; but if the title of 
first commissioner be denied, if his authority be but the 
same with that of his associates, whence comes it, my lords, 
that he is more particularly accused than they ? Why is 
his guilt supposed greater if his power is only equal? 

But, my lords, I believe it will appear, that no guilt has 
been contracted on this account, and that Dunkirk was 
always intended, even by those that demanded the demo- 
lition of it, to continue a harbour for small trading vessels, 
and that if larger ever arrived from thence, they lay at a 
distance from the shore, and were loaded by small vessels 
from the town. 

With regard to other afiairs, my lords, they were all 
transacted by the council, not by his direction, but with 
his concurrence ; and how it is consistent with justice to 
single him out for censure, I must desire the noble lords 
to show who approve the motion. 

If the people, my lords, have been, by misrepresent- 
ations industriously propagated, exasperated against him, 
if the general voice of the nation condemns him, we ought 
more cautiously to examine his conduct, lest we should 
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add strength to prejudice too powerful already, and instead 
of reforming the errours, and regulating the heat of the 
people, inflame their discontent and propagate sedition. 

The utmost claim of the people is to be admitted as 
accusers, and sometimes as evidence, but they have no 
right to sit as judges, and to make us the executioners of 
their sentence ; and as this gentleman has yet been only 
condemned by those who have not the opportunities of 
examining his conduct, nor the right of judging him, I 
cannot agree to give him up to punishment. 

Lord Halifax spoke next, in substance as follows: — 
My lords, though I do not conceive the people infallible, 
yet I believe that in questions like this they are seldom 
in the wrong, for this is a question not of argument but of. 
fact ; of fact discoverable, not by long deductions and ac- 
curate ratiocinations, but by the common powers of seeing 
and feeling. 

That it is difficult to know the motives of negotiations, 
and the effects of laws, and that it requires long study and 
intense meditation to discover remote consequences, is 
indubitably true. And, with regard to the people in ge- 
neral, it cannot be denied, that neither their education 
qualifies them, nor their employments allow them to be 
much versed in such inquiries. 

But, my lords, to refer effects to their proper causes, 
and to observe, when consequences break forth, from 
whence they proceed, is no such arduous task. The peo- 
ple of the lowest class may easily feel that they are more 
miserable this year than the last, and may inquire and dis- 
cover the reason of the aggravation of their misery ; they 
may know that the army is increased, or our trade dimi- 
nished ; that the taxes are heavier, and penal laws become 
more grievous. 

Nor is it less easy for them to discover that these cala- 
mities are not brought upon them by the immediate hand 
of heaven, or the irresistible force of natural causes ; that 
their towns are not ruined by an invasion, nor their trade 
confined by a pestilence; they may then easily collect, 
that they are only unhappy by the misconduct of their go- 
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vernours; they may assign their infelicity to that cause, as 
the only remaining cause that is adequate to the effect. 

If it be granted, my lords, that they may be mistaken 
in their reasoning, it must be owned, that they are not 
mistaken without probabilities on their side: it is probable 
that the ministry must injure the publick interest when it 
decays without any other visible cause ; it is still more 
probable, when it appears that among those whose station 
enables them to enter into national inquiries, every man 
imputes his calamities to the minister, who is not visibly 
dependent on his favour. It becomes more probable, yet, 
when it appears that it is the great business of the minister 
to multiply dependencies, to list accomplices, and to cor- 
rupt his judges. 

At least, my lords, if it be granted, which, surely, can- 
not be denied, that the people may be sensible of their 
own miseries, it is their part to declare their sufferings, 
and to apply to this house for relief, and it is our business 
to discover the authors of them, and bring them to punish- 
ment. 

That the people are very loud and importunate in their 
complaints, is daily evident ; nor is it less apparent, that 
their complaints are just ; if, therefore, their miseries must 
have an author, let the defenders of this gentleman point 
out the man whom they may more properly accuse. 

But, my lords, nothing is more evident, than that the 
crimes and the criminal are equally known, that there is 
one man predominant in his majesty’s councils, and that 
it has long been the practice of that man at once to op- 
press and ridicule the people, to plunder them, and set 
them at defiance. 

Nothing is more known than that this man pretends to 
a superiour knowledge, and exerts a superiour power in 
the management of the publick revenues, and that they 
have been so ill managed for many years, that the ex- 
penses of peace have been almost equal to those of a most 
vigorous and extensive war. 

Nothing is more probable, than that most of the foreign 
negotiations are conducted by his direction, nor more cer- 
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tail), than that they have generally tended only to make 
us contemptible. 

That the excise was projected in his own head, that it 
was recommended by him upon his own conviction, and 
pressed upon the legislature by his influence, cannot be 
questioned ; and if this were his only crime, if this were 
the only scheme of oppression that ever he planned out, 
it is such a declaration of war upon the publick liberty, 
such an attack of our natural and constitutional rights, 
as was never, perhaps, pardoned by any nation. 

Nor is it less notorious, that the late infamous conven- 
tion was transacted by one of his own dependents, that he 
palliated or concealed the losses of our merchants, that he 
opposed the declaration of war, and has since obstructed 
its operations. 

On this occasion, my lords, it may be useful to remark 
the apparent partiality of this gentleman’s vindicators, who 
declare, that measures are not to be censured as impru- 
dent, only because they are unsuccessful, and yet when 
other instances of his conduct fall under our examination, 
think it a suflScient defence to exclaim against the unrea- 
sonableness of judging before the event. 

To deny that, in the conduct both of civil and military 
affairs, he has obtained, I know not by what means, au 
authority superiour to that of any other man, an authority 
irresistible, uncontroulable, and regal, is to oppose not only 
common fame, but daily experience. If as commissioner 
of the treasury he has no more power than any of his asso- 
ciates, whence is it, that to oppose or censure him, to 
doubt of his infallibility, to suspect his integrity, or to ob- 
struct his influence, is a crime punished with no lighter 
penalty than forfeiture of employment, as appears, my 
lords, from the late dismission of a gentleman, against 
whom nothing can be alleged but an obstinate independ- 
ence and open disregard of this arbitrary minister. 

But happy would it be, my lords, for this nation, if he 
endeavoured not to extend his authority beyond the trea- 
sury or the court ; if he would content himself with tyran- 
nising over those whose acceptance of salaries and prefer- 
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merits has already subjected them to his command, without 
attempting to influence elections, or to direct the members 
of the other house. 

How much the influence of the crown has operated upon 
all publick councils since the advancement of this gentle- 
man, how zealously it has been supported, and how indus- 
triously extended, is unnecessary to explain, since what is 
seen or felt by almost every man in the kingdom cannot 
reasonably be supposed unknown to your lordships. 

Nothing can be more contrary to the true notion of the 
British constitution, than to imagine, that by such measures 
his majesty’s real interest is advanced. The true interest, 
my lords, of every monarch, is to please the people, and 
the only way of pleasing Britons, is to preserve their liber- 
ties, their reputation, and their commerce. Every at- 
tempt to extend the power of the crown beyond the limits 
prescribed by our laws, must in effect make it weaker, by 
diverting the only source of its strength, the affection of 
his subjects. 

It is, therefore, ray opinion, my lords, that we ought to 
agree to this motion, as a standing memorial not only of 
our regard for the nation, but of our adherence to our 
sovereign ; that his councils may be no longer influenced 
by that man whose pernicious advice, and unjustifiable 
conduct, has added new hopes and new strength to his 
enemies, impoverished and exasperated his subjects, in- 
flamed the discontent of the seditious, and almost alienated 
the affection of the loyal. 

The bishop of Salisbury spoke next, to the following 
purport:— My lords, after all the exaggerations of the 
errours, and all the representations of the malconduct of 
the right honourable gentleman ; after the most affecting 
rhetorick, and the most acute inquiries, nothing has ap- 
peared of weight sufficient to prevail with me to agree to 
the present motion ; a motion, if not of an unprecedented,, 
yet of a very extraordinary kind, which may extend in its 
consequences to futurity, and be, perhaps, more dangerous 
to innocence than guilt, 

I cannot yet discover any proof sufficient to convict him 
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of having usurped the authority of Jirsl ministor, or any 
other power than that accidental inllucncc which every 
man has, whose address or services litive procured him the 
favour of his sovereign. 

The usurpation, my lords, of regal power must bo made 
evident by somewhat more than general assertions, must 
appear ffom some publick act like that of one of the pre- 
lates left regent of the kingdom by Richard the first, who, 
as soon as the king was gone too far to return, iu the first 
elevations of his heart, began bis new authority by impri- 
soning his colleague. 

To charge this gentleman with the dismission of any of 
his colleagues, can, after the strongest aggravations, rise 
no higher than to an accusation of having advised his ma- 
jesty to dismiss him, and even that, my lords, stands, at 
present, unsupported by evidence ; nor could it, however 
uncontestably proved, discover either wickedness or weak- 
ness, or show any other authority than every man would 
exercise, if he were able to attain it, 

If he had discharged this gentleman by his own autho- 
rity, if he had transacted singly any great aflair to the dis- 
advantage of the publick, if he had imposed either upon 
the king or the senate by false representations, if he had 
set the laws at defiance, and openly trampled on our con- 
stitution, and if by these practices he had exalted himself 
above the reach of a legal prosecution, it had been worthy 
of the dignity of this house, to have overleaped the com- 
mon boundaries of custom, to have neglected the standing 
rules of procedure, and to have brought so contemptuous 
and powerful an offender to a level with the rest of his 
fellow- subjects by expeditious and vigorous methods, to 
have repressed his arrogance, broken his power, and over- 
whelmed him at once by the resistless weight of an unani- 
mous censure. 

But, my lords, we have in the present case no provo- 
cations from crimes either openly avowed, or evidently 
proved; and certainly no incitement from necessity to 
exert the power of the house in any extraordinary method 
of prosecution. We may punish whenever we can con- 
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vict, and convict whenever we can obtain evidence ; let us 
not, therefore, condemn any man unheard, nor punish any 
man uncondemned. 

The duke of Bedford spoke next, in substance as 
follows : — My lords, it is easy to charge the most blame- 
less and gentle procedure with injustice and severity, but 
it is not easy to support such an accusation without con- 
founding measures widely different,' and disguising the na- 
ture of things with fallacious misrepresentations. 

Nothing is more evident than that neither condemnation 
nor punishment is intended by the motion before us, which 
is only to remove from power a man who has no other 
claim to it than the will of his master, and who, as he had 
not been injured by never obtaining it, cannot justly com- 
plain that it is taken from him. 

The motion, my lords, is so far from inflicting punishment, 
that it confers rewards, it leaves him in the possession of 
immense wealth, however accumulated, and enables him to 
leave that office in security, from which most of his pre- 
decessors have been precipitated by national resentment, 
or senatorial prosecution. 

There is no censure, my lords, made of his conduct, no 
charge of weakness, or suspicion of dishonesty, nor can any 
thing be equitably inferred from it, than , that in the opinion 
of this house his majesty may probably be served by some 
other person, more to the satisfaction of the British nation. 

Though it is not just to punish any man without examin- 
.ation, or to censure his conduct merely because it has been 
unpleasing or unsuccessful; though it is not reasonable 
-that any man should forfeit what he possesses in his own 
right, without a crime, yet it is just to withdraw favours 
only to confer them on another more deserving; it is just 
in any man to withhold his own, only to preserve his right, 
or obviate an injurious prescription, and it is, therefore, just 
to advise such a conduct whenever it appears necessary to 
those who have the right of offering advice. 

To advise his majesty, my lords, is not only our right 
but our duty ; we are not only justifiable in practising, 
but criminal in neglecting it. That we should declare our 
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apprehensions of any impending danger, and onr disappro- 
bation of publick misconduct, is expected both by our 
sovereign and the people, and let us not, by omitting such 
warnings, lull the nation and our sovereign into a danger- 
ous security, and, from tenderness to one man. prolong or 
increase the miseries of our country, and endanger or 
destroy the honour of our sovereign. 

Lord Hervey spoke next, in effect as follows: — My 
lords, this is surely a day destined by the noble lords who . 
defend the motion, for the support of paradoxical asser- 
tions, for the exercise of their penetration, and ostentation 
of their rhetorick; they have attempted to maintain the cer- 
tainty of common fame in opposition to daily observation ; 
the existence of a sole minister in contradiction to the 
strongest evidence ; and having by these gradations arrived 
at the highest degree of controversial temerity, are endea- 
vouring to make it appear that the publick censure of the 
house of lords is no punishment. 

If we take the liberty, my lords, of using known words 
in a new sense, in a meaning reserved to ourselves only, it 
will, indeed, be difficult to confute, as it will be impossible 
to understand us ; but if punishment be now to be under- 
stood as implying the same idea which has hitherto been 
conveyed by it, it will not be easy to show that a man thus 
publickly censured is not severely punished, and, if his 
crimes are not clearly proved, punished in opposition to 
law, to reason, and to justice. 

It has been hitherto imagined, my lords, that no punish- 
ment is heavier than that of infamy ; and shame has, by 
generous minds, been avoided at the hazard of every other 
misery. That such a censure as is proposed by the motion, 
must irreparably destroy the reputation of the person 
against whom it is directed, that it must confirm the reports 
of his enemies, impair the esteem of his friends, mark him 
out to all Europe as unworthy of his sovereign’s favour, 
and represent him to latest posterity as an enemy to his 
country, is indisputably certain. 

These, my lords, are the evident consequences of the 
address moved for by the noble lord; and, if such conse- 
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quences are not penal, it will be no longer in our power to 
enforce our laws by sanctions of terrour. 

To condemn a man unbeard, is an open and flagrant 
violation of the first law of justice, but it is still a wider 
deviation from it to punish a man unaccused ; no crime has 
been charged upon this gentleman proportioned to the 
penalty proposed by the motion, and the charge that has 
been produced is destitute of proof. 

Let ns, therefore, my lords, reverence the great laws of 
reason and justice, let us preserve our high character and 
prerogative of judges, without descending to the low pro- 
vince of accusers and executioners ; let us so far regard 
our reputation, our liberty, and our posterity, as to reject 
the motion. 

[Several other lords spoke in this debate, which lasted 
eleven hours ; at length the question was put, and, on 
a division, carried in the negative. Content, 59. Not 
content, 108.] 

After the determination of the foregoing question, the 
duke of Marlborough rose up, and spoke as follows : — 
My lords, though your patience must undoubtedly be 
wearied by the unusual length of this day’s debate, a debate 
protracted, in my opinion, not by the diflBculty of the ques- 
tion, but by the obstinacy of prejudice, the ardour pf 
passion, and the desire of victory ; yet, I doubt not but 
the regard which this assembly has always paid to the 
safety and happiness of the state, will incline you to sup- 
port the fatigue of attention a little longer, and to hear with 
your usual impartiality another motion. 

The proposition which I am about to lay down, my lords, 
is not such as can admit of controversy ; it is such a stand- 
ing principle as was always acknowledged, even by those 
who have deviated from it. Such a known truth as never 
was denied, though it appears sometimes to have been 
forgotten. 

But, my lords, as it never can be forgotten, without injury 
to particular persons, and danger to the state in general, 
it cannot be too frequently recollected, or too firmly esta- 
blished ; it ought not only to be tacitly admitted, but pub< 
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lickly declared, since no man’sjbrtune, liberty, or life, can 
be safe, where his judges shall think themselves at liberty 
to act upon any other principle. I therefore move, That 
any attempt to inflict any kind of punishment on any person 
without allowing him an opportunity to make his defence, 
or without any proof of any crime or misdemeanour com- 
mitted by him, is contrary to natural justice, the funda- 
mental laws of this realm, and the ancient established 
usage of the senate, and is a high infringement of the liber- 
ties of the subject.” 

He was seconded by the duke of Devonshire: — M y 
lords, though the motion made hy the noble duke is of 
such a kind, that no opposition can be expected or feared, 
yet I rise up to second it, lest it should be imagined that 
what cannot be rejected is yet unwillingly admitted. 

That where this maxim is not allowed and adhered to, 
rights and liberties are empty sounds, is uncontestably 
evident; if this principle be forsaken, guilt and innocence 
are equally secure, all caution is vain, and all testimony 
useless. Caprice will, in our courts, supply the place of 
reason, and all evidence must give way to malice, or to 
favour. 

I hope, therefore, my lords, that your regard to justice, 
to truth, and to your own safety, will influence you to con- 
firm this great and self-evident principle by a standing 
resolution, that may not only restrain oppression in the 
present age, but direct the judiciary proceedings of our 
successors. 

Lord Lovel rose next, and spoke as follows: — My 
lords, liberty and justice must always support each other, 
they can never long flourish apart ; every temporary ex- 
pedient that can be contrived to preserve or enlarge liberty 
by means arbitrary and oppressive, forms a precedent 
which may, in time, be made use of to violate or destroy 
it. Liberty is in effect suspended whenever injustice is 
practised ; for vhat is liberty, my lords, but the power of 
doing right without fear, without control, and without 
danger. 

But, my lords, if any man may be condemned unheard, 
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if judgment may precede evidence, what safety or what 
confidence can integrity afford? It is in vain that any 
man means well, and acts prudently; it is even in vain that 
he can prove the justice and prudence of his conduct. 

By liberty, my lords, can never be meant the privilege 
of doing wrong without being accountable, because liberty 
is always spoken of as happiness, or one of the means to 
happiness, and happiness and virtue cannot be separated. 
The great use of liberty must, therefore, be to preserve 
justice from violation ; justice, the great publick virtue, by 
which a kind of equality is diffused over the whole society, 
by which wealth is restrained from oppression, and in- 
feriority preserved from servitude. 

Liberty, general liberty, must imply general justice; 
for wherever any part of a state can be unjust with im- 
punity, the rest are slaves. That to condemn any man 
unheard is oppressive and unjust, is beyond controversy 
demonstrable, and that no such power is claimed by your 
Jordships will, I hope, appear from your resolutions. 

Lord Gower spoke next: — My lords, to the principle 
laid down by those noble lords, I have no objection, and 
concur with them in hoping that all our proceedings will 
contribute to establish it ; but why it should be confirmed 
by a formal resolution, why the house should solemnly 
declare their assent to a maxim which it would be madness 
to deny, it is beyond my penetration to discover. 

Though the noble lord’s position cannot be controverted, 
yet his motion, if it is designed to imply any censure of 
the proceedings of this day, may reasonably be rejected, 
and that some censure is intended we may conjecture, 
because no other reason can be given why it was not made 
at some other time. 

Lord Halifax then rose : — My lords, that a censure 
is intended, will, I suppose, not be denied, and that such 
a censure is unjust must doubtless be tlie opinion of all 
those who are supposed to have incurred it, and it will, 
therefore, not be wondered that the, motion is opposed by 
them, as indecent and calumnious: late as it is, my lords, 
I will not, for my part, suffer such an indignity without op- 
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position, and shall think my conscience and my honour 
require, that I should not be overborne by perseverance 
or by numbers, but that I should, if I cannot convince the 
noble lords by argument, of the impropriety of the motion, 
record my reasons against it, which may, perhaps, be more 
candidly received by posterity. 

Lord Talbot spoke to this effect: — My lords, it is not 
without indignation that I hear a motion so injurious to my 
own honour, and to that of the noble lords who have con- 
curred with me in the last debate, nor without contempt 
that T observed the motion confounded with the positions 
contained in it ; the low subtilty of such conduct is no less 
to be despised than the malice to be abhorred. 

Fifty-nine lords are here branded as strangers, or ene- 
mies to the first principle of judicial equity, for doing what 
will entitle them to the general applause of every man in 
the kingdom that has the full possession of his understand- 
ing, or the free use of his senses ; of every man that can 
distinguish truth, or feel oppression. 

They have endeavoured to rescue their country from 
the rapine of pensioners and the tyranny of an army, from 
perpetual taxes, and useless expenses; they have at- 
tempted to expose the errours of arrogant ignorance, 
and to depress the power of greatness, founded on corrup- 
tion, and swelling beyond legal restraints. 

That for such attempts they are vilified and reproached, 
is not to be observed without indignation and astonish- 
ment; astonishment which nothing could abate but the 
recollection of the situation of those lords who have united 
to promote so unjust a censure. 

Let us, my lords, consider the circumstances of the three 
noble lords by whom this motion has been made and sup- 
ported, let us take a view of their conduct, and consider 
the visible motives to which it may be ascribed, their 
places, their dependence — 

Lord CholiMONDeley spoke next, in substance as 
follows : — My lords, I rise thus abruptly to presery:e that 
order and decency which is essential to publick councils, 
and particularly suitable to the dignity of this assembly, 
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which can only become a scene of tumult and confusion by 
such methods of debate, and lose that respect which it has 
hitherto preserved, not only by the justice of its determi- 
nations, but by the solemn grandeur of its procedure. 

The motion, my lords, is allowed to contain nothing but 
what every man avows in speculation, and observes, or 
ought to observe, in publick transactions, and yet those 
that offer and support it are represented as abettors of op- 
pression, and instruments of tyranny. 

It is surely wonderful, my lords, that those who are 
solicitous for the preservation of their own honour, and so 
diligent to obviate the most remote reflection that may 
glance upon it, should not remember, that the same deli- 
cacy may raise in others the same resentment, when their 
reputation is openly attacked; and that while they are 
asserting the right of the minority to an exemption from 
censure, they shall not allow the greater number at least 
an equal claim to the same privilege. 

Lord Talbot then resumed: — My lords, whether any 
thing has escaped from me that deserves such severe ani- 
madversions, your lordships must decide. For what I 
might intend to say, since by the interruption of that 
noble lord I was hindered from proceeding, X hope I shall 
not be accountable. 

Not that I acknowledge myself to have asserted any 
thing either contrary to law, or to the privileges of the 
house, or inconsistent with the character of an independent 
lord, a character which I shall always endeavour to pre- 
serve, and which I will not forfeit for the smiles of a 
court, the dignity of high employment, or the affluence of a 
pension. 

Nor, my lords, whenever the necessities of my country 
require that I should speak my sentiments with freedom, 
will I be awed into silence and submission, but will set 
any power at defiance that shall dare to restrain me. 

I pretend not, my lords, to be always in the right, J 
claim no other merit than that of meaning well; and when 
I am convinced, after proper examination, that I am en- 
gaged on the side of truth, I will trample on that insolence 
that shall command me to suppress my sentiments. 
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When I reflect, my lords, on the distresses of my coun- 
try, when I observe the security and arrogance of those 
whom I consider as the authors of the publick miseries, I 
cannot always contain my resentment; I may, perhaps, 
sometimes start out into unbecoming transports, and speak 
in terms not very ceremonious of such abandoned, such 

detestable But as this is, perhaps, not the language 

of the house, I shall endeavour to repress it, and hope that 
the bounds of decency have never been so far transgressed 
by me that I should be exposed to the censure of your 
lordships. 

Lord Abingdon next rose, and said: — My lords, the 
present motion is undoubtedly just, but by no means ne- 
cessary, or particularly adapted to the present time. It 
contains a general principle, uncontested, and established ; 
a principle which this assembly has never denied, and from 
which I know not that it has ever departed. 

As there is, therefore, no particular necessity of confirm- 
ing it by a new resolution, and as the present time seems 
less proper than any other, I cannot but declare my opi- 
nion, that to resume it at some other time will be more 
prudent, than to give the lords, who think their conduct 
censured, any occasion of resentment or discontent. 

Lord Carteret spoke to the following effect:— My 
lords, the maxim laid down in the present motion, is in 
itself incontestable, and so far from any inconsistency with 
the former, that as there was no reason for making, there 
is, in my opinion, none for opposing it ; as it may at any 
time be made, it may at any time be properly passed. 
And I hope that our unanimity on this occasion will show 
that truth, however unseasonably ^advanced, will, in this 
bouse, be always received. 

But, lest the noble lords who have opposed the motion, 
should think their honour engaged in continuing the oppo- 
sition, I take the liberty, my lords, to move that the pre- 
liious question may be put. 

[Other lords spoke on each side ; at last the previous ques- 
tion was put' by the president, who demanded, it 
your lordships’ pleasure, that the question be now put 1 
Those lords who are for it, say, Content : those who are 
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against it, say. Not content." There was, accordingly, a 
cry of both ; after which the president declared, the 
contents have it;” and some lords replying, ‘Uhe non-con- 
tents have it,” his lordship said, the non-contents most 
go below the bar : ” which is the manner of dividing the 
house. Those who remained being told in their seats, 
and those who went out being told at coming in again, 
there were Content, 81 ; Not content, 54 : so that the 
resolution moved for, passed without a division.] 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, FEB. 24, 1740-1. 

Lord Tyrconnel made a motion for bringing in a bill 
for the better cleansing and paving the streets of West- 
minster, and the liberties thereof ; in support of which 
motion he spoke to the following purpose: — 

. Sir, though the grievance which I am about to lay be- 
fore the house is not of the most formidable or dangerous 
kind, yet as it is such as grows every day greater, and 
such as every day endangers the lives of thousands, I hope 
it will not be thought useless or improper to propose it to 
the consideration of this assembly, to offer my thoughts on 
the methods by which it may be most easily removed, and 
to endeavour to incite others to the same considerations. 

It is impossible, sir, to come to this assembly, or to re- 
turn from it without observations on the present condition 
of the streets of Westminster ; observations forced upon 
every man, however inattentive, or however engrossed by 
reflections of a different kind. 

The warmest zeal for publick happiness, the most 
anxious vigilance against general dangers, must, I be- 
lieve, sometimes give way to objects of immediate, though 
of less importaLUce, nor will the most publick-spirited senn- 
tors deny, that they have often been in the streets alarmed 
with obstructions, or shocked with nuisances. 

The filth, sir, of some parts of the town, and the in- 
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equality and ruggedness of others, cannot but in the eyes 
of foreigners disgrace our nation, and incline them to 
imagine us a people, not only without delicacy, but with- 
out government, a herd of barbarians, or a colony of hot- 
tentots. 

The most disgusting part of the character given by 
travellers, of the most savage nations, is their neglect of 
cleanliness, of which, perhaps, no part of the world affords 
more proofs, than the streets of the British capital ; a city 
famous for wealth, and commerce, and plenty, and for 
every other kind of civility and politeness, but which 
abounds with such heaps of filth, as a savage would look 
on with amazement. 

If that be allowed which is generally believed, that pu- 
trefaction and stench are the causes of pestilential distem- 
pers, the removal of this grievance may be pressed from 
motives of far greater weight than those of delicacy and 
pleasure ; and I might solicit the timely care of this assem- 
bly for the preservation of innumerable multitudes, and in- 
treat those, who are watching against slight misfortunes, to 
unite their endeavours with mine, to avert the greatest 
and most dreadful of calamities. 

Not to dwell, sir, upon dangers, which may, perhaps, be 
thought only imaginary, I hope that it will be at least con- 
sidered, how much the present neglect of the pavement is 
detrimental to every carriage, whether of trade, or plea- 
sure, or convenience, and that those who have allowed so 
much of their attention to petitions, relating to the roads 
of the kingdom, the repair of some of which is almost 
every session thought of importance sufficient to produce 
debates in this house, will not think the streets of the capi- 
tal alone unworthy of their regard. 

That the present neglect of cleansing and paving the 
streets is such as ought not to be borne, that the passenger 
is every where either surprised and endangered by unex- 
pected chasms, or offended or obstructed by mountains of 
filth, is well known to every one that has passed a single 
day in this great city; and that this grievance is without 
remedy is a sufficient proof that no magistrate has, at pre- 
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sent power to remove it ; for every man’s private regard to 
his own ease and safety, would incite him to exert his 
authority on this occasion. 

I humbly propose, therefore, that a bill may be brought 
into the house, to enable his majesty’s justices of peace for 
the liberties of Westminster, to inspect the publick ways 
of this city, and punish the neglect of cleansing and paving 
them ; or that a new officer be appointed, and vested 
with full authority for the same purpose. 

Mr. Sandys spoke next, to this effect: — Sir, I believe 
the grievance, so much complained of by the right honour- 
able member, is not difficult to be removed without a new 
act of the legislature, being, perhaps, more properly to be 
imputed to the negligence of the justices, than a defect of 
their authority ; for they have already sufficient power to 
regulate this disorder ; and I may be allowed to hope, sir, 
that they do not want leisure to observe it, for their num- 
ber is so great, that if we suppose them to be wholly en- 
gaged by the common business of their office, a foreigner 
would have occasion of reproaching us with defects more 
important than want of delicacy, and might justly censure 
us as a people corrupt beyond the common rate of human 
wickedness, a nation divided only into two classes, magis- 
trates and criminals. 

But they, in reality, abound so much among us, that 
most of them are only nominal magistrates, vested with 
authority which they never exert, or exert to bad pur- 
poses, and which it were well if they were obliged to em- 
ploy in the real service of their country, by superintending 
the paviers and the scavengers. 

For this reason it is unnecessary to erect a new officer, 
as an inspector of our streets, since every office that is 
not necessary is pernicious. Were the consequences of 
this grievance such as they have been represented, I 
should, perhaps, willingly erect a new office, though I 
should not be surprised to hear the wisest man declm’e 
rather for a pestilence than an increase of officers. 

As F neither think the grievance insupportable, nor the 

VOL. I. R 
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methods proposed for removing it necessary or proper, I 
declare myself against the motion. 

Lord Gage spoke in the following manner : — Sir, as the 
grievance cannot be denied to be real, and the motion, 
therefore, may reasonably be imagined to have been made 
without any other intention than of benefiting the publick 
by an useful law, I cannot discover any sufficient reason 
for a rejection so peremptory and contemptuous. 

That every man is disgusted, and almost every man 
daily endangered in our streets, has.not been denied ; nor 
will any man, I suppose, question what, if he has not yet 
experienced it, he may, perhaps, be fully convinced of, in 
his next visit or excursion. 

Those evils, which every man feels, though slight, are 
worthy of the attention of the legislature ; and that danger 
that threatens multitudes, though distant, ought to be 
averted: for a small disorder, like a small expense, when 
it extends to multitudes, becomes a national affair. 

But though this motion may, perhaps, be liable to some 
objections, there is, certainly, no such absurdity to be found 
in it, as may justify us in rejecting it without examination; 
to reject a motion when it is first offered, is a proof of pre- 
judice, next to that of rejecting it unheard ; it is to deter- 
mine a question, before it is discussed, or can be fully un- 
derstood. 

Mr, Sandys replied, in substance as follows: — Sir, I 
cannot but differ very widely in opinion from the right 
honourable member that spoke last, with regard to the pro- 
priety of opposing a motion when it is first made ; a prac- 
tice, which I can by no means think inconsistent with 
either decency or prudence, and which would, perhaps, be 
of use to the publick, if it was more frequent. 

When any motion is made, it is subjected to the consi- 
deration of this assembly, and every member is at full li- 
berty to examine and discuss it. If it appears to deserve 
farther attention, it may be admitted, but if the subject be 
either improper or unseasonable, or the measures pro- 
posed injudicious or dangerous, it is then to be rejected ; 
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and if it is at last to be rejected, it is apparent that no 
time ought to be thrown away upon it. 

The hours, and days, and weeks, that have been unpro- 
fitably spent upon bills which after all our endeavours 
could not be passed ; the delays of real benefits to the 
publick, which have been produced by long pursuits of 
shadowy advantages, have inclined me to a more expedi- 
tious method of proceeding, and determined me speedily 
to reject what I cannot hope to amend. 

[The question being put, passed in the negative, 142 
against 109*] 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, FEB. 27, 1740-1. 

DEBATE ON THE SECOND READING OF A BILL TO PREVENT 

INCONVENIENCIES ARISING FROM INSURANCE OF SHIPS. 

The bill being read, sir John Barnard spoke thus: 
— Sir, there cannot be brought before this house any ques- 
tions more difficult in themselves, more entangled with a 
multiplicity of relations, or more perplexed with an end- 
less diversity of circumstances, than those which relate to 
commercial affairs; affairs on which the most experienced 
often disagree, and on which the most sagacious may de- 
ceive themselves with erroneous conjectures. 

There are no questions, sir, which require so much per- 
sonal knowledge of the subject to which they relate, nor is 
there any subject with which so few gentlemen in this 
house have had opportunities of being acquainted. There 
are no questions, sir, which their variety of relations to dif- 
ferent persons exposes to be so easily misrepresented 
without detection, nor any in which the opposition of par- 
ticular interests so much incites a false representation. In 
all these cases, deceit is easy, and there is a strong temp- 
tation to deceive. 

Nor are these questions, sir, always perplexed by inten- 
tional fraud, or false assertions, of which they that utter 
them are themselves conscious. 

r2 
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Those who deceive us, do not always suppress any truth 
of which they are convinced, nor set facts before us In any 
other light, than that in which themselves behold them ; 
they for the most part err with an honest intention, and 
propagate no mistakes but those which they iiave them- 
selves admitted. 

Of this kind, sir, are, doubtless, the measures proposed in 
the 'bill before us, which those by whom they are promoted 
may easily think to be of benefit to the publick, but which, 
I believe, will appear the result of imperfect views, and 
partial consideration. 

The great and fundamental errour, sir, of the patrons of 
this bill, seems to be an opinion that the practice of insur- 
ing is not known to other nations, nor can be carried on in 
any other place; and from this principle they deduce con- 
sequences, which, if they were inevitably certain, might 
easily influence us to an immediate approbation of the bill, 
as necessary to secure our commerce, and distress our 
enemies. 

They conclude, sir, with sufficient justness, that very few 
merchants would hazard their fortunes in long voyages or 
distant commerce, or expose themselves to the dangers of 
war, without the security which insurances afford them ; and 
having persuaded themselves that such security is to be 
obtained from no other nation, they imagine that we might, 
by prohibiting it, confine all the foreign vessels in their 
ports, and destroy, by one resolution, the trade of both our 
rivals and our enemies. 

That our East India company may desire the ratification 
of this bill, I cannot deny, because they might, perhaps, 
receive from it some temporary advantage by the short in- 
conveniencies which those whom they consider as the ene- 
mies of their commerce would feel from it. They may de- 
sire it, because the experiment, if it fails, as it must, can- 
not injure them ; and if it succeeds, may produce great 
advantages to them : they may wish it, because they will 
feel the immediate benefit, and the detriment will fall 
upon others. 

I shall not inquire whether our merchants are inclined 
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to look with malevolence on all those who cultivate the 
same branches of commerce with themselves, though they 
have neither the violation of natural rights, nor the in- 
fringement of national treaties, to complain of. I should 
be unwilling to suspect a British merchant, whose ac- 
quaintance with the constitution of his own country ought 
to show him the value of liberty, who ought to be above 
narrow schemes, by the knowledge which his profession 
enables him to gain, of a desire to encroach upon the rights 
of others, or to engross the general benefits of nature ; and 
shall only observe, that several other nations can plead a 
claim to the East India trade, a claim of equal validity 
with our own ; that the Danes have their settlement there, 
and that the Portuguese discovered the way to those re- 
gions of wealth, from which some, perhaps, are inclined 
to exclude them. 

But nothing is more vain than to attempt to exclude 
them by refusing to ensure their ships, because the opinion 
that they can be insured by no other nation is entirely 
without foundation. There are at this time offices of in- 
surance along the whole coasts of the midland sea, among 
the Dutch, and even among the French. Nothing can 
debar any nation from the trade of insurance but the want 
of money ; and that money is not wanted by foreigners for 
this purpose, appears from the great sums which they have 
deposited in our funds. 

That this trade is now carried on chiefly by this nation, 
though not solely, is incontestable ; but what can be inferred 
from that, but that we ought not to obstruct our own gain ; 
that we ought not to make a law to deprive ourselves of 
that advantage of which either favourable accidents or our 
own sagacity have put us in possession. 

For this reason it appears that it would not contribute 
to the wealth of the publick to debar us from insuring the 
ships even of those with whom we are at war, for it is 
always to be remembered that they will receive no detri- 
ment from such prohibitions, nor will feel any other conse- 
quence from them than a necessity of transferring to some 
other nation the profit which we receive from it. 
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Wliat the profit is which arises to the nation from the 
trade of insurance it is not possible exactly to determine, 
but that the trade is really advantageous may be reason- 
ably conceived, because after many years’ experience it is 
diligently followed, and a law was never necessary to pro- 
hibit the pursuit of a business by which nothing was to be 
gained. But could the gain of the insurer be a doubtful 
point, there is a certain advantage to the nation by the 
money paid for commission, brokerage, stamps, and the 
credit of the premium deposited here. 

I might add, sir, another considerable sum yearly arising 
to the government from the additional letters, occasioned 
by this trade, which increase the revenues of the post- 
office, without any deduction for additional charge. 

That the loss of this profit, and the gain of insuring, will 
ensue upon the ratification of this bill, cannot be denied ; 
nor does it appear, that this loss will be counterbalanced 
by any advantage that will be gained over our rivals or 
our enemies. 

Whether this bill, sir, would produce to the merchants 
of that city by which it is promoted, the advantages wdiich 
they expect from it, or remove any of the grievances of 
which they complain, I am not able positively to determine ; 
but know, that it is not uncommon for merchants, as well 
as other men, to confound private with publick grievances, 
and to imagine their own interest the interest of the nation- 

With regard, sir, to the practice of insuring, mterest or 
no interest^ as the term is, when an imaginary value is put 
upon the ship or cargo, often much above its real worth, 
it cannot be denied, that some opportunities may be given 
by it for wicked practices. But there will always be cir- 
cumstances in which there can be no security against 
frauds, but common faith ; nor do I see how we can secure 
the insurers against the possibility of being defrauded* 

I cannot, indeed, discover, sir, how this method of in- 
suring can be prevented \ for how can the value of a cargo 
be estimated, which is to be collected in a long voyage, at 
different ports, and where the success of the adventurers 
often depends upon lucky accidents, which are, indeed, 
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always hoped for, but seldom happen. An imaginary 
value must, therefore, be fixed upon, when the ship leaves 
the port; because the success of that voyage cannot be 
foreknown, and the contracting parties may be safely * 
trusted to set that value, without any law to direct or 
restrain them. 

If the merchants are oppressed by any peculiar inconve- 
laiencies, and can find means of redressing them without 
injuring the publick commerce, any proposal for that pur- 
pose ought to be favourably received ; but as the bill now 
before us proposes general restraints, and proposes to re- 
move grievances which are not felt, by remedies, which 
those upon whom they are to operate, do not approve, I 
think it ought not to be referred to a committee, but re- 
jected. 

Mr. Southwell spoke next, in terms to this purpose ; 
— Sir, when I first proposed this bill to the house, I 
lamented the absence of that honourable gentleman, from 
whose discussions and arguments I expected great inform- 
ation ; and for whose judgment, in all commercial ques- 
tions, I have the highest esteem, as his penetration not 
only enables him to discover the consequences of methods 
which have not yet been tried, but as his extensive ac- 
quaintance with many branches of trade, cannot but have 
informed him of the success of many expedients tried, as 
well in other nations as our own, for the advancement of it. 

Trade, sir, is a subject, of which it has been justly ob- 
served, that very few gentlemen have attained knowledge 
sufiicient to qualify themselves to judge of the propriety of 
any new regulation ; and I cannot but confess, that I have 
no uncommon skill in these questions. What I have to 
offer on this occasion, has been suggested to me, not so 
much by my own observations, as by the intelligence which 
I have very industriously sought, and by which, as I en- 
deavoured to inquire of those whose opinion was least 
likely to be perverted by their interest, I hope I have not 
been misled. 

The merchants, sir, to whom it has been my fortune to 
apply, have generally concurred in the opinion that the 
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present practice of insuring is prejudicial to our commerce, 
nor have I found any disagreement between my consti- 
tuents and the traders of this great metropolis. 

I am unwilling to imagine that there can be any evil 
for which the wisdom of this assembly cannot discover a 
remedy, and am, therefore, of opinion, that if the griev- 
ance is real, some expedient may be discovered for re- 
moving it ; and that it is real, I cannot but be convinced 
by the declarations of so many men, who can have no in- 
terest in complaining when they suffer nothing, and whose 
known abilities exempt them from the suspicion of imput- 
ing any part of their uneasiness to a cause which cannot 
produce it. 

The bill before us, sir, requires, in my opinion, some 
amendments, and in its present state might, perhaps, pro- 
duce more detriment than advantage ; but since it is ne- 
cessary at least to attempt something for the relief of men 
so useful to this nation, it appears to me necessary to form 
a committee, and to deliberate on this subject with more 
attention. 

Mr. Lockwood spoke next, to the following effect: — 
Sir, though I am not of opinion that the bill in its present 
state ought to be passed into a law, yet I am far from 
thinking it so imperfect as not easily to be amended, and, 
therefore, am desirous that it should be considered in a 
committee. 

I have not, indeed, sir, often observed, that bills injudi- 
ciously drawn up at first have received great improvements 
from a second consideration, and have found it more easy 
to form a' new bill, than to make alterations in one that is 
laid before us ; for some original errour will commonly re- 
main, and the sentiments of different men, pursuing differ- 
ent views, can seldom be modelled into one consistent 
scheme. But I am far from considering this bill as one of 
those that cannot be amended, for I can discover but few 
objections to the regulations proposed in it, and those not 
relating to any of the essential parts, but slight and cir- 
cumstantial, such as will easily be removed, or, perhaps, 
answered. 
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The grievance, sir, for which this bill proposes a remedy, 
is so generally known, and so universally lamented, that, I 
believe, there is not any thing more worthy of the atten- 
tion of the legislature than an inquiry into the cause of it, 
and the proper method of redressing it. 

In our inquiry into the causes of this obstruction of 
trade, I am of opinion, sir, that the practice of insuring, 
interest or no interest, will appear to be the foundation of 
this general uneasiness ; it will be found a practice of so 
natural a tendency to fraud, and so easily susceptible of 
dishonest artifices, that I believe every member of this 
house will desire its suppression. 

To confirm my assertion, sir, and illustrate the question 
before us, I shall mention some particular instances of 
fraud to which this custom has given occasion ; of fraud 
so evident and so detestable that it cannot be related with- 
out indignation. 

The Eoyal George was a large ship belonging to the 
South sea company, which, having been a voyage to Vera 
Cruz, put in at Jamaica in her return; and being there 
refitted to proceed on her voyage homewards, set sail, and 
came within a week’s sailing of the port, when, upon a 
sudden, the olQScers entered into a consultation, and de- 
termined to go back a month’s voyage to Antigua ; for what 
reason, sir, may easily be guessed, when it was told that a 
ship was insured upon a supposed value of sixty thousand 
pounds. 

This resolution, sir, was no sooner formed, than orders 
were given to change the course and steer to Antigua, in 
opposition to all the remonstrances of the carpenter, who 
is the proper judge of the condition of a vessel, and who 
declared, with honesty and resolution, against their whole 
procedure. But they pursued their new scheme without 
any regard to his murmurs or assertions ; and when they 
arrived at Antigua, found some method of influencing the 
oificers of that island to declare the ship unfit for the pro- 
secution of the voyage. 

Their design, sir, was now happily completed* To con- 
firm the determination .which had been pronounced in their 
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favour, they stranded the ship upon a bank of sand, forced 
out the iron that grapples the timber together, and having- 
first taken away the masts and rigging, and whatever else 
could be used or sold, threw the ballast to each end, and 
so broke the vessel in the middle. 

By this well-contrived shipwreck, having, as they ima- 
gined, raised their fortunes, they came home triumphantly 
from their prosperous voyage, and claimed the money for 
which the ship was insured. The insurers, startled at a 
demand so unexpected, inquired into the affair with all 
the industry which its importance might naturally incite, 
and, after some consultation, determined to try whether 
the ship might not be refitted and brought to Britain. 

In pursuance of this resolution, they sent workmen and 
materials, and, without much expense, or any difficulty, 
brought it hither. 

1 believe, sir, this relation is sufficient at once to prove 
the practice, and explain the nature of the frauds to which 
this method of insurance gives occasion ; but as the fre- 
quency of them is such, that many instances may be pro- 
duced, I shall offer another short narrative of the same 
kiud. 

A ship that belonged to the East India company, in- 
sured after this method, was run ashore by the captain, in 
such a manner that he imagined none but himself able to 
recover it, and therefore, though it cost five thousand 
pounds, sold it for five hundred; but the purchaser, no 
less expert than the captain, found means very speedily to 
disengage it, to restore it to* a proper condition with little 
expense, and was much enriched by his fortunate bargain. 

I cannot but observe, sir, that this kind of fraud is more 
formidable, as it may be practised without a possibility of 
detection : had the captain, instead of stranding, destroyed 
his vessel, how could his wickedness ever have been dis- 
covered ; or how could the South sea company’s ship have 
been brought home, had it been sunk in some distant cor- 
ner of the world. 

This practice, sir, and the frauds which it has occasioned, 
and the suspicions which the easy practice of frauds al- 
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ways creates, have produced so many trials, and filled the 
courts of justice with such intricate contentions, that the 
judges, who know, perhaps, nothing of this practice but 
from its effects, have often declared it to be so pregnant 
with contests and cheats, that it ought not to be suffered, 
and that a law for suppressing it would much contribute to 
the establishment of peace, and the security of property. 

I am not insensible, sir, of the force of the argument 
made use of by the honourable gentleman who spoke in 
favour of this practice, and cannot but allow it that regard 
which his reasonings always deserve ; it is the strongest, 
and perhaps the only argument that can be produced. 
His assertion of the impossibility of estimating the real 
value of a ship, or of foreknowing the success of a voyage, 
is incontestable : but perhaps it will follow from thence, 
not that an imaginary value ought to be admitted, but that 
no insurance ought to be allowed, where there is no ra- 
tional method of ascertaining it; or, at least, that all such 
insurance ought to be rather below the probable value 
than above it. 

If the grievance complained of has been proved not to 
be imaginary, we ought, doubtless, to consult how it may 
be remedied ; nor do I believe that our consultations will 
be ineffectual, if we engage in them, not with an intention 
to perplex, hut to inform each other. I am of opinion, 
sir, that the importance of the question requires a com- 
mittee ; nor can I discover any essential defect in the 
bill, which should hinder it from passing into a law. 

Mr.* Burrell spoke to this effect: — Sir, I am con- 
vinced by experience, as well as reason, that so many in- 
conveniencies arise from this method of insurance, that 
it affords so many opportunities of fraud, and gives such 
encouragement to negligence, that I shall willingly concur 
in any measures that may effectually suppress it. 

It is, sir, too well known to require proof, that interest 
is the parent of diligence, and that men attend to the peri- 
formance of their duty, in proportion as they must suffer 
by the neglect of it ; and, therefore, every practice that 
deprives honesty of its reward is injurious to the publick. 
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But that this is the consequence of estimating ships at 
an imaginary value in the offices of insurance, is, to the 
highest degree, evident. When a ship is estimated above 
its real value, how will the commander suffer by a wreck, 
or what shall restrain him from destroying his vessel, when 
it may be done with security to himself, except that in- 
tegrity, which, indeed, ought to be generally diffused, but 
which is not always to be found, and to which few men 
think it safe to trust upon occasions of far less importance. 

To show, sir, that I do not indulge groundless sus- 
picions, or magnify the bare possibility of fraud into 
reality ; that I do not blacken human nature, or propose 
laws against wickedness that has not yet existed ; it may 
be proper to mention some letters, in which I have been 
informed, by my correspondent at Leghorn, of the state of 
the ships which have arrived there ; ships so weakly man- 
ned, and so penuriously or negligently stored, so much 
decayed in the bottoms, and so ill fitted with rigging, that 
he declares his astonishment at their arrival. 

It may deserve our consideration, sir, whether the suc- 
cess of the Spanish privateers may not. be, in great part, 
attributed to this pernicious practice ; whether captains, 
when their vessels are insured for more than their value, 
do not rashly venture into known danger ? whether they 
do not wilfully miss the security of convoys ? whether 
they do not direct their courses where privateers may most 
securely cruise ? whether they do not surrender with less 
resistance than interest would excite? and whether they 
do not raise clamours against the government for their ill 
success, to avoid the suspicion of negligence or fraud ? 

That other frauds are committed in the practice of in- 
suring, is well known to the honourable gentleman ; it is 
a common practice to take money upon bottomry, by way 
of pledge, for the captain’s fidelity, and to destroy this 
security by insuring above the real value ; so that the cap- 
tain may gain by neglecting the care of his vessel, or, at 
least, secure himself from loss, and indulge his ease or his 
pleasure without any interruption from the fear of diminish- 
ing his fortune. 
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Tlie whole practice of insurance, sir, is, in its present 
state*, I believe, so perplexed with frauds, and of such 
manifest tendency to the obstruction of commerce, that 
it absolutely requires some legal regulations. 

Sir John Barnard then spoke to this purpose: — Of 
frauds in the practice of insurance, with regard to which 
the honourable gentleman has appealed to me, I can con- 
fidently affirm that I am totally ignorant : I know not of 
any fraudulent practices openly carried on, or established 
by custom, which I suppose are meant: for with regard to 
single acts of fraud, committed by particular men, it is 
not to be supposed but that they have been detected in 
this, as in all other branches of traffick : nor can I conceive 
that any argument can be drawn from them against the 
practice ; for if every part of commerce is to be pro- 
hibited, which has furnished villains with opportunities 
of deceit, we shall contract trade into a narrow compass. 

With regard, sir, to the instance of the Hoyal George, 
though the proceedings of the officers are not wholly to be 
vindicated, yet part of their conduct is less inexplicable 
than it has been represented. Their return to Antigua, 
when they were bound for Britain, and were within a 
week’s sailing of their port, is easily to be defended, if the 
wind was contrary to their intended course ; for it is not 
difficult to conceive that they might reach a distant port, 
with a favourable wind, much sooner than one much 
nearer, with the wind against them. 

I have always observed, sir, that the gentlemen engaged 
in the trade to the East Indies, assume an air of superi- 
ority, to which I know not what claim they can produce, 
and seem to imagine, that their charter gives them more 
extensive knowledge, and more acute sagacity, than falls 
to the lot of men not combined in their association. 

But however these gentlemen may disapprove my argu- 
ments, and however they may misrepresent them, I shall 
be satisfied, that they will have, with the disinterested and 
impartial, their just weight, and that this affair will not be 
hastily determined upon an imperfect examination. 

Sir Robert Walpole replied to this effect: — ^Whe- 
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ther the merchants are satisfied with the present methods 
of insuring*, or what is the opinion of any separate boJiy of 
men, I think it absolutely unnecessary to inquire. We 
are constituted for the publick advantage, and are en- 
gaged by our senatorial character to consider, not tlie pri- 
vate interest of particular men, but the general advantage 
of our country. 

In our pursuit, sir, of national interest, we shall be ob- 
liged frequently to oppose the schemes which private men 
or separate fraternities, have formed for their own advan- 
tage, and which they may be expected to defend with all 
their art ; both because every man is unwilling to imagine 
that the publick interest and his own are opposite, and 
because it is to be feared, that many may consider the 
publick only in subordination to themselves, and be very 
little solicitous about the general prosperity of their coun- 
try, provided none of the calamities which aiOQict it extend 
their influence to themselves. 

We are in the discussion of this question, sir, to con- 
sider that we are engaged in a war against a nation from 
which insults, depredations, oppressions, and cruelties, 
have been long complained of, and against which we are, 
therefore, to act with a resolution proportioned to the inju- 
ries which we have suffered, and to our desire of ven- 
geance. We are to practice every method of distressing 
them, and to promote the success of our arms even at the 
expense of present gain, and the interest of private men. 

It is well knoiivn, sir, to all who have either heard or 
read of the Spaniards, that they live in carelessness and 
indolence, neglect all the natural advantages of their 
own country, despise the gain of foreign commerce, and 
depend wholly on their American settlements, for all the 
conveniencies, and, perhaps, for most of the necessaries 
of life. 

This is the particular circumstance that makes a war 
with Britain so much to be dreaded by them. A nation 
superiour to them by sea holds them besieged, like a 
garrison surrounded by an army, precludes them from 
supplies, intercepts their succours, and if it cannot force 
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their walls by attack, can, at least, by a blockade, starve 
them to a capitulation. 

Thus, sir, by a naval war with an enemy of superiour 
strength, they must at length be subdued, and subdued, 
perhaps, without a battle, and without the possibility of 
resistance ; against such an enemy their courage or their 
discipline is of no use ; they may form armies, indeed, but 
which can only stand upon the shore, to defend what their 
enemies have no intention of invading, and see those ships 
seized in which their pay is treasured, or their provisions 
are stored. 

Such, sir, is our natural superiority over the Spaniards, 
a species of superiority that must inevitably prevail, if it 
be not defeated by our own folly ; and surely a more effec- 
tual method of defeating it, the Spaniards themselves 
could not have discovered, than that of insuring their 
ships among our merchants. 

When a ship thus insured is taken, which, notwithstand- 
ing all precautions, must sometimes happen, we examine 
the cargo, find it extremely valuable, and triumph in our 
success ; we not only count the gain to ourselves, but the 
loss to our enemies, and determine that a small number of 
such captures will reduce them to offer us peace upon our 
own terms. 

Such are the conclusions which are made, and made 
with reason, by men unacquainted with the secret pi'actices 
of our merchants, and who do not suspect us to be stupid 
enough to secure our enemies against ourselves ; but it is 
often found, upon a more close examination, that our ships 
of war have only plundered our merchants, and that our 
privateers may, indeed, have enriched themselves, but 
impoverished their country. It is discovered that the loss 
of the Spaniards is to be repaid, and, perhaps, sometimes 
with interest, by the British insurers. 

If it be urged, that we ought not to enact any laws 
which may obstruct the gain of our fellow-subjects^ may it 
not be asked, why all trade with Spain is prohibited ; may 
not the trade be equally gainful with the insurance, and 
may not the gain be more generally distributed, and, 
therefore, be more properly national ? 
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But this trade was prohibited, because it was more ne- 
cessary to our enemies than to ourselves ; it was prohi- 
bited, because the laws of war require, that a less evil 
should be suffered to inflict a greater ; it is upon this prin- 
ciple that every battle is fought, and that we lire our own 
ships to consume the navies of the enemy. 

For this reason, sir, it appears to me evident beyond 
contradiction, that the insurance of Spanish ship^ ought to 
be prohibited : we shall, indeed, lose the profit of the in- 
surance, but we shall be reimbursed by the captures, which 
is an argument that cannot be produced for the prohibition 
of commerce. 

It is urged, sir, that they may insure their ships in other 
countries; an assertion, of which, whether it be true or not, 
I am not able to decide ; but it is acknowledged, that the 
necessity of establishing new correspondence will be at 
least a temporary obstruction of their trade, and an ob- 
struction of even a short continuance may lay them at 
our mercy. 

But let us, sir, reflect upon the weakness of this argu- 
ment, they 7}iust he cHowed to insure here, becciuse they 
may insure in other places; will it not be equally just to 
urge, that they must trade loith us, because they may trade 
with other nations^. And may it not be answered, that 
though we cannot wholly suspend their commerce, it is 
yet our business to obstruct it as far as we are able ? 

May it not, sir, be farther alQBrmed, that by insuring in 
other nations, they may injure their allies by falling into 
our hands, but do not the less benefit us? that if they do 
not grow weaker, we at least are strengthened; but that 
by insuring among us, whatever steps are taken, the equi- 
librium of the war is preserved always the same ? 

It is asserted, and I suppose with truth, that we insure 
at a lower rate than others, and it will, therefore, follow, 
that the Spaniards, whenever their ships shall escape us, 
will suffer more by having insured amongst foreigners, 
than if they had contracted with our merchants. 

Thus it appears, sir, that there are stronger reasons for 
prohibiting the insurance of Spanish ships, than for put- 
ting a stop to our commerce with them; and that whether 
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their ships are taken by us, or escape us, it is the general 
interest of the nation, that they shall be insured by foreign 
merchants. 

With respect, sir, to the East India Company, I have 
no regard to their interest, considered as distinct from 
that of the rest of the nation ; nor have received any soli- 
citations from them to promote this bill, or to espouse their 
interest; but cannot, without concealing my real senti- 
fnents, deny, that as they have the grant of an exclusive 
trade to the East Indies, to insure the ships that are sent 
thither without their permission, is to invade their rights, 
and to infringe their charter; and that the practice, if the 
validity of their charter be admitted, is illegal, and ought 
to be discountenanced. 

The practice, sir, of insuring, interest or no interest, or 
of assigning to ships an imaginary value, is nothing more 
than a particular game, a mere solemn species of hazard, 
and ought, therefore, to be prohibited, for every reason 
that can be urged against games of chance. 

With regard to this bill in general, it is, in my opinion, 
highly necessary, nor can I discover any important objec- 
tion that can be made against it. Some law of this kind, 
and to this purpose, I have long intended to offer to the 
consideration of this assembly, and since it is now before 
us, I think we ought to consider it with the attention 
-which may be justly expected from us. 

Lord Baltimore spoke thus: — Sir, I know not how 
properly the practice of insuring may be termed a species 
of hazard,' nor do I think any thing more is to be consi- 
dered, than whether the game be gainful to the nation, 
or not, for I cannot discover that there is any absurdity 
in enriching ourselves at the expense of other nations, 
whether enemies or allies. That we ought to prefer the 
general good to the advantage of individuals, is undoubted, 
but I cannot conceive that in this case there can be any 
opposition between private and publick interest. If our 
insurers gain by securing the ships of our enemies, the 
nation is benefited, for all national gai;^ must circulate 
through the hands of individuals. 

vot. I. 


s 
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No man will assert that we ought to assist our enemies, 
nor will any man imagine that we assist them by impover- 
ishing them, and if bur insurers gain by their practice, the 
Spaniards must undoubtedly bedosers. 

Mr. WiLLiMOT spoke next, to the following purpose: 
— Sir, I have conversed on the question to which this bill 
relates, with men engaged in various kinds of tralTick, and 
who have no common interest but that of their country. 
I have dispersed among the merchants, most eminent for 
their acquaintance with the whole extent of commerce, 
and for their knowledge of the true interest of the nation, 
copies of this bill, and cannot find any of them so sensible 
of the grievance of which we have so loud complaints, as 
to desire that it should be redressed by the measures now 
proposed. 

That frauds are practised on every side, in this, as well 
as in other trades, the general corruption of our age gives 
us suflBcient reason to suspect; but what is common to 
every sort of traffick, cannot be produced as an argument 
for the prohibition of any. 

^ That the practice of insuring an imaginary value may 
give opportunity for peater frauds than can be practised 
in common dealings, is likewise evident, but I cannot dis- 
cover such frauds to require the interposition of the legis- 
lature. ^ 

If they are practised only by those of our own nation, 
the publick does not suffer; for property is only transferred 
from one subject to another : the fraud ought, indeed, to 
be severely punished in the courts of criminal justice, but 
the custom which gave the opportunity of practising it, 
ought not to be restrained, any more than any other profes- 
sion not criminal in itself, but liable to accidental abuses. 

If our insurers are defrauded by foreigners, the nation 
is then, indeed, more nearly affected, but even in that 
case, it is to be remembered, that the private interest of 
the insurers, who must be immediately ruined, is a suffi- 
cient security for the publick. For it cannot, sir, be con- 
ceived that any man will obstinately carry on a business, 
by which he becomes every day poorer, or, that when he 
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desists he will be succeeded by another, who cannot but 
know that he engages in that traffick to his certain ruin. 

The true state of this affair is, that frauds are, indeed, 
often committed, and are for that reason always suspected, 
and that the insurers, when they insure the ship and cargo 
against accidents, reckon, among other chances, the proba- 
bility of being cheated, and proportion their demands, not 
only to the length and danger of the voyage, but to the 
character, likewise, of the man with whom they contract. 

This, sir, is always the practice of those whom experi- 
ence has made acquainted with the danger of implicit con- 
fidence and unsuspecting credulity, nor do any but the 
young and unskilful suffer themselves to be so exposed to 
frauds, as that their fortunes should be injured, or the 
general gain of their business overbalanced, by a few de- 
ceits. 

Thus it appears, that notwithstanding the ease and 
safety with which the present methods of insurance admit 
fraud to be practised, the insurers, by a proportionate de- 
gree of caution, secure themselves from being injured, 
and, by consequence, the nation. 

The insurance of foreign ships is now to be considered, 
by which great profit arises to the nation. We insure, sir, 
as it has been observed, at lower rates than other nations, 
because we have more business of this kind, and the small- 
ness of our profit is compensated by the frequency; the 
cheapness of insurances, and eagerness of foreigners to in- 
sure here, reciprocally contribute to each other; we are 
often applied to, because we insure at an easy rate, and 
we can insure at an easy rate, because we are often ap- 
plied to. 

Nor is the cheapness of British insurance the only mo- 
tive to the preference which it preserves among foreign- 
ers, who are induced to apply to this nation, by the repu- 
tation which our merchants have deservedly gained for 
probity and punctuality superiour to that of any other 
traders. Our merchants, sir, bargain without artifice, pay 
without subterfuges, and are ready on all occasions to pre- 
serve their character at the hazard of their profit. 

s 2 
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From these two considerations we may draw unanswer- 
able arguments against any restraints upon the practice of 
insuring : if foreigners are once disappointed in their appli- 
cations to us, our business will in a great part cease, and 
as we shall not then be able to insure at lower rates than 
other nations, we shall never recover that branch of our 
trade. And as the character of the British merchants ex- 
empts them from any suspicion of practices pernicious to 
the publick, why should they be restrained ? Why, sir, 
should they appear to be suspected by the legislature of 
their own country, whom foreigners trust without hesitation. 

It has been objected to them with great warmth, and 
urged with much rhetorical exaggeration, that they assist 
the enemies of their country, that they prolong the war, 
and defeat those advantages which our situation and com- 
merce have given us ; imputations sufficiently atrocious, if 
they were founded upon truth. 

But let us, sir, examine the arguments by which this 
accusation has been supported, and inquire whether this 
triumph of eloquence has been occasioned by any real su- 
periority of evidence or reason; it is urged, that we have 
already prohibited commerce with the Spaniards, and that, 
therefore, we ought, likewise, to prohibit the insurance of 
their ships. 

It will not require, sir, an imagination very fertile, or a 
knowledge very extensive, to supply arguments sulHcient 
to refute the supposed demonstration ; in opposition to 
which it may be urged, that this kind of commerce is of a 
peculiar nature, that it subsists upon opinion, and is pre- 
served by the reputation of our insurers ; a reputation that 
the insurers of other nations may obtain by the same 
means, and from whom we shall, therefore, never re- 
cover it. 

It may be observed, sir, that other commodities are the 
peculiar product of different countries, and that there is no 
danger of losing our other trade by suspending it, because 
it depends upon the excellence of our manufactures ; but 
-that insurance may be the commodity of any country, 
where money and common honesty are to be found. 
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This argument may, perhaps; be yet more effectually in- 
validated, or, perhaps, entirely subverted, by denying the 
expedience of that prohibition which is produced as a pre- 
cedent for another restraint. Nor, indeed, does it appear 
why we should preclude ourselves from a gainful trade, 
because the money is drawn by it out of the hands of our 
enemies ; or why the product of our lands should lie un- 
consumed, or our manufactures stand unemplojed, rather 
than we should sell to our enemies what they will pur- 
chase at another place, or by the intervention of a neutral 
power. 

To sell to an enemy that which may enable him to in- 
jure us, that which he must necessarily obtain, and which 
he could buy from no other, would, indeed, be to the last 
degree, absurd ; but that may surely be sold them without 
any breach of morality or policy, which they can want with 
less inconvenience than we can keep. If we were be- 
sieging a town, I should not advise our soldiers to sell to 
the inhabitants ammunition or provisions, but cannot dis- 
cover the folly of admitting them to purchase ornaments 
for their houses, or brocades for their ladies. 

But, without examining with the utmost accuracy, whe- 
ther the late prohibition was rational or not, I have, I hope, 
suggested objections sufficient to make the question doubt- 
ful, and to incline us to try the success of one experiment, 
before we venture upon another more hazardous. 

I am never willing, sir, to load trade with restraints ; 
trade is, in its own nature, so fugitive and variable, that no 
constant course can be prescribed to it ; and those regula- 
tions which were proper when they were made, may, in a 
few months, become difficulties and obstructions. We 
well know, that many of the measures which our ancestors 
pursued for the encouragement of commerce, have been 
found of pernicious consequence ; and even in this age, 
which, perhaps, experience, more than wisdom, has en- 
lightened, I have known few attempts of that kind which 
have not defeated the end for which they were made. 

It is more prudent to leave the merchants at liberty to 
pursue those measures which experience shall dictate* 
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upon every occasion, and suffer them to snatch the present 
opportunity of honest gain, whenever it shall happen; they 
will never injure their own interest by the use of this 
liberty, and by preserving themselves, they will preserve 
the nation from detriment; nor will they need to be re- 
strained by a law proposed without their solicitation, and 
of which they cannot discover any beneficial consequences. 

Mr. Horace Walpole spoke next, to this purpose: — 
Sir, for the bill now before us I have no particular fond- 
ness, nor desire that it should be promoted by any other 
means than rational arguments, and the representation of 
indubitable facts. 

I have no regard, sir, in this inquiry, to any private in- 
terest, or any other desire than that of securing the in- 
terest of my country, which, in my opinion, evidently re- 
quires that we should give no assistance to our enemies, 
that our merchants should cooperate with our navies, and 
that we should endeavour to withhold every thing that may 
make the war less burdensome to them, and, consequently, 
of longer continuance. 

It was observed, sir, in the beginning of the debate,' by 
a gentleman eminently skilled in mercantile affairs, that 
insurance was practised by many nations ; but he did not 
inform us of what one of the clauses makes it proper to in- 
quire, whether they allowed the method of insuring in* 
terest or no interest, and rating ships at an imaginary 
value. This is, I know, prohibited by the Dutch, a nation 
whose authority on commercial questions will not be dis- 
puted, nor do they allow their East Indian ships to be in- 
sured at all. 

The difficulty of estimating the value of any cargo has 
been urged in defence of this practice, nor is the defence 
wholly without weight, because the cargo in many voyages 
cannot be ascertained. I shall, however, take this oppor- 
tunity of observing, though I may somewhat digress from 
the present argument, how necessary it is that some of our 
exported cargoes should be exactly specified. 

I have been lately informed, sir, that six sbips laden 
with British wool, have entered at one time into a port of 
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France ; nor do I know how this practice, which is justly 
complained of as pernicious to our trade, and threatening 
the ruin of our country, can be prevented but by a con- 
stant and regular particularization of every cargo carried 
to France. 

I admit, sir, that some cargoes which are imported can- 
not be particularly registered ; such is the gold with which 
we are daily supplied by our commerce with the Portu- 
guese, in opposition to their laws, and which our merchants 
are, therefore, under the necessity of concealing. 

It is not, indeed, easy to foresee all the inconveniencies 
that may arise from new regulations of commerce; but the 
difficulty is not so great as has been represented, nor can 
I conceive why all our consultations on trade should be 
without effect. Gentlemen may obtain some knowledge of 
commerce from their own observation, which they may en- 
large by an uncoufined and indifferent conversation with 
traders of various classes, and by inquiries into the differ- 
ent branches of commerce ; inquiries, sir, which are gene- 
rally neglected by those whose employments confine their 
attention to particular parts of commerce, or whose appli- 
cation to business hinders them from attending to any 
opinions but those which their own personal experience 
enables them to form. 

From these informations impartially collected, and dili- 
gently compared, a man not engaged in the profession of 
a merchant may form general principles, and draw conse- 
quences, more certain, and more extensive in their rela- 
tions, than those which are struck out only from the obser- 
vation of one subdivided species of commerce. 

A member of this house, sir, thus enlightened by in- 
quiry, and whose judgment is not diverted from its natu- 
I'al rectitude by the impulse of any private consideration, 
may judge of any commercial debate with less danger of 
errour or partiality than the merchants, of whom, never- 
theless, I have the highest esteem, and whose knowledge, 
or probity, I do not intend to depreciate, when I declare 
my fears that they may sometimes confound general 
maxims of trade with the opinions of particular branches, 
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and sometimes mistake their own gain for the interest of 
the publick. 

The interest of the merchants ought, indeed, always to 
be considered in this house; but then it ought to be re- 
garded only in subordination to that of the whole commu- 
nity, a subordination which the gentleman who spoke last 
seems to have forgotten. He may, perhaps, not intend 
long to retain his senatorial character, and, therefore, de- 
livered his opinion only as a merchant. 

He has distinguished between the conduct of experi- 
enced and unskilful insurers, with how much justice I shall 
not determine. I am afraid that a vigorous inquiry would 
discover, that neither age nor youth has been able to re- 
sist strong temptations to some practices, which neither 
law nor justice can support, and that those, whose expe- 
rience has made them cautious, have not been always 
equally honest. 

But this is a subject upon which I am not inclined to 
dwell, and only mention as the reason which convinces me 
of the propriety of the* bill before us. 

Sir William Yonge spoke to this effect: — Sir, there 
appears no probability that the different opinions which 
have been formed of tMs bill will be reconciled by this de- 
bate ; nor, indeed, is there any reason for wondering at 
this contrariety of sentiments. 

The several clauses of the bill have relations and conse- 
quences so different, that scarce any one man can approve 
them all ; and in our present deliberation, an objection to 
a particular clause is considered as an argument against 
the whole bill. 

It is, therefore, necessary^ to prevent an unprofitable 
expense of time, to resolve the house into a committee, in 
which the bill may be considered by single clauses, and 
that part which cannot be defended may be rejected, and 
that only retained which deserves our approbation. In the 
committee, when we have considered the first clause, and 
heard the objections against it, we may mend it; or, if it 
cannot be amended, reject or postpone it, and so proceed 
through the whole bill with much greater expedition, and 
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at the same time, with a more diligent view of every 
clause, than while we are obliged to take the whole at 
once into our consideration. 

I shall, for my part, approve some clauses, and make 
objections to others ; but think it proper to reserve my ob- 
jections, and the reasons of my approbation, for the com- 
mittee into which we ought to go on this occasion. 

[The bill was referred to a committee, but not forty 
members staying in the house, it was dropped.] 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, MARCH S, 17404. 

DEBATE ON THE BILL FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT AND IN- 
CREASE OF SEAMEN. 

The bill was ordered to be read the second time, and to be 
printed for the use of the members, that it might be 
thoroughly examined and understood. 

On the forty-fourth day, the second reading of the bill 
was postponed to. the fiftieth; but the grand motion 
being debated on that day, nothing else was heard. 

On the fifty-first it was again put off ; but 

On the fifty-sixth day, being read a ,second time, it was, 
after some opposition, referred to a committee of the 
whole house, to sit five days after. In the meanwhile, 

On the fifty-seventh, it was ordered that the proper oflScers 
do lay before this house an account of what persons 
were authorized, by virtue of the act in the 4th of 
queen Anne, for the encouragement and increase of 
seamen, and for the better and speedier manning her 
fleet to conduct seamen or seafaring men taken upon 
privy searches made by applications to justices; and 
what number of seamen or seafaring men were re- 
turned ; also, the charge attending the same. 

On the sixty-first day, moved that the said account 
should be read ; which being done, the house resolved 
itself into a grand committee on the present bill ; and 
the first clause being read, proposing the blanks to be 
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filled thus : that every volunteer seamen, after live years' 
service, be entitled to six pounds per year, during life. 

Sir John Barnard rose, and spoke as follows : — Sir, 
as it is our duty to provide laws, by which all frauds and 
oppressions may be punished, when they are detected, we 
are no less obliged to obviate such practices as shall make 
punishments necessary; nor are we only to facilitate the 
detection, but take away, as far as it is possible, the op- 
portunities of guilt. It is to no purpose that punishments 
are threatened, if they can be evaded, or that rewards are 
offered, if they may by any mean artifices be withheld. 

For this reason, sir, I think it necessary to observe, that 
the intent of this clause, the most favourable and alluring 
clause in the bill, may lose its effect by a practice not 
uncommon, by which any man, however inclined to serve 
his country, may be defrauded of the right of a volunteer* 
Many men have voluntarily applied to the officers of 
ships of war, and after having been rejected by them as 
unfit for the service, have been dragged on board within a 
few days, perhaps within a few hours afterwards, to un- 
dergo all the hardships, without the merit, of volunteers. 

When any man, sir, has been rejected by the sea officers, 
he ought to have a certificate given him, which shall be an 
exemption from an impress, that if any other commander 
shall judge more favourably of his qualifications, he may 
always have the privilege of a volunteer, and be entitled 
to the reward which he deserved, by his readiness to enter 
the service. 

If such provisions are not made, this hateful practice, a 
practice, sir, common and notorious, and very discouraging 
to such as would enter t^ service of the publick, may so 
far prevail, that no man shall be able to denominate himself 
a volunteer, or claim the reward proposed by the bill* 
Admiral Wager spoke next, to the following effect: — 
Sir, it is not common for men to receive injuries without 
applying for redress, when it may certainly be obtained. 
If any proceedings like those which are now complained 
of, had been mentioned at the board of admiralty, they 
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had been immediately censured and redressed ; but as no 
such accusations were offered, I think it may probably be 
concluded, that no such crimes have been committed. 

For what purpose oppressions of this kind should be 
practised, it is not easy to conceive ; for the officers are 
not at all rewarded for impressing sailors. As, therefore, 
it is not probable that any man acts wickedly or cruelly 
without temptation : as I have never heard any such in- 
jury complained of by those that suffered it, I cannot but 
imagine, that it is one of those reports which arise from 
mistake, or are forged by malice, to injure the officers, 
and obstruct the service. 

Lord Baltimore rose next, and spoke to the follow- 
ing effect: — ^That the practice now complained of, sir, is 
very frequent, and, whatever may be the temptation to it, 
such as every day produces some instances of, I have rea- 
sons for asserting with great confidence. I have, within 
these few days, as I was accidentally upon the river, in- 
formed myself of two watermen ignominiously dragged by 
force into the service to which they had voluntarily offered 
themselves a few days before. The reasons of such op- 
pression, it is the business of those gentlemen to inquire, 
whom his majesty intrusts with the care of his fleet; but 
to interrupt the course of wickedness, to hinder it from 
frustrating the rewards offered by the publick, is the pro- 
vince of the representatives of the people. And I hope, 
sir, some proviso will be made in this case. 

Admiral NoRRiS rose and said : — Sir, if any such prac- 
tices had been frequent, to what can it be imputed, that 
those who employ their lives in maritime business should 
be strangers to them? Why have no complaints been 
made by those that have been injured? Or why should 
officers expose themselves to the hazard of censure with- 
out advantage? L cannot discover why these hardships 
should be inflicted, nor how they could have been con- 
cealed, and, therefore, think the officers of the navy may 
be cleared from the imputation, without farther inquiry. 

Sir John Barnard spoke again, to the following 
purpose : — Sir, it is in vain that objections are made, if 
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the facts upon which they are founded may be denied at 
pleasure: nothing is more easy than to deny, because 
proofs are not required of a negative. But as negatives 
require no proof, so they have no authority, nor can any 
consequence be deduced from them. I might, therefore, 
suffer the facts to remain in their present state, asserted 
on one side by those that have reasons to believe them, 
and doubted on the other without reasons ; for surely he 
cannot be said to reason, who questions an assertion only 
because he does not know it to be true. 

But as every question, by which the liberty of a Briton 
may be affected, is of importance sufficient to require that 
no evidence should be suppressed by which it may be 
cleared, I cannot but think it proper that a committee 
should be formed to examine the conduct of the officers 
in this particular; and in confidence of the veracity of 
those from whom I received my information, I here pro- 
mise to produce such evidence as shall put an end to con- 
troversy and doubt. 

If this is pot granted, sir, the fact must stand recorded 
and allowed ; for to doubt, and refuse evidence, is a de- 
gree of prejudice and obstinacy without example. Nor 
is this the only objection to the clause before us, which 
appears very imperfect, with regard to the qualifications 
specified as a title to the reward. The reward ought not 
to be confined to those who shall hereafter be invited by 
the promise of it to engage in the service, while those who 
entered into it without any such prospect, are condemned 
to dangers and fatigues without a recompense. Where 
merit is equal, the reward ought to be equal ; and, surely, 
where there is greater merit, the reward proposed by the 
senate, as an encouragement to bravery, ought not to be 
less. To be excluded from the advantages which others 
have obtained, only by avoiding the service, cannot but 
depress the spirit of those whose zeal and courage incited 
them, at the beginning of the war, to enter into the fleet ; 
and to deject those from whom we expect defence and 
honour, is neither prudent nor just. 

Nor is it, in my opinion, proper to offer the same reward 
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indiscriminately to all that shall accept it ; rewards ought 
to be proportioned to desert, and no man can justly be 
paid for what he cannot perform ; there ought, therefore, 
to be some distinction made between a seaman by pro- 
fession, one that has learned his art at the expense of 
long experience, labour, and hazard, and a man who only 
enters the ship because he is useless on land, and who can 
only incommode the sailors till he has been instructed by 
them. 

It appears, sir, to me, a considerable defect in our naval 
regulations, that wages are not proportioned to ability; 
and I think it may not be now unseasonably proposed, 
that sailors should be paid according to the skill which 
they have acquired ; a provision by which an emulation 
would be raised among them, and that industry excited, 
which now languishes for want of encouragement, and 
those capacities awakened which now slumber in igno- 
rance and sloth, from the despair of obtaining any advan- 
tage by superiority of knowledge. 

Sir Robert Walpole then rose, and spoke as fol- 
lows ; — That this charge, sir, however positively urged, is 
generally unjust, the declarations of these honourable gen- 
tlemen are sufficient to evince, since it is not probable 
that the injured persons would not have found some friend 
to have represented these hardships to the admiralty, and 
no such representations could have been made without 
their knowledge. 

Yet, sir, I am far from doubting that by accident, or, 
perhaps, by malice, some men have been treated in this 
manner ; for it is not ijj the power of any administration 
to make all those honest or wise whom they are obliged 
to employ ; and when great affairs are depending, minute 
circumstances cannot always be attended to. If the vigi- 
lance of those who are intrusted with the chief direction of 
great numbers of subordinate officers be such, that corrupt 
practices are not frequent, and their justice such, that they 
are never unpunished when legally detected, the most 
strict inquirer can expect no more. Power will some- 
times be abused, and punishment sometimes be escaped. 
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It is, sir, easy to be conceived that a report may become 
general, though the practice be very rare. The fact is 
multiplied as often as it is related, and every man who 
/hears the same story twice, imagines that it is told of 
different persons, and exclaims against the tyranny of the 
officers of the navy. 

But these, in my opinion, sir, are questions, if not re- 
mote from the present affair, yet by no means essential to 
it. The question now before us is, not what illegalities 
have been committed in the execution of impresses, but 
how impresses themselves may become less necessary? 
how the nation may be secured without injury to indi- 
viduals ? and how the fleet may be manned with less 
detriment to commerce ? 

Sir, the reward now proposed is intended to excite men 
to enter the service without compulsion ; and if this ex- 
pedient be not approved, another ought to be suggested : 
for I hope gentlemen are united in their endeavours to 
find out some method of security to the publick, and do 
not obstruct the proceedings of the committee, that when 
the fleets lie inactive and useless, they may have an op- 
portunity to reproach the ministry. 

Admiral Norris spoke next, in substance: — Sir, 
though it is not necessary to enter into an accurate ex- 
amination of the gentleman’s proposal, yet I cannot but 
observe, that by making it, he discovers himself unac- 
quainted with the disposition of seamen, among whom 
nothing raises so much discontent as the suspicion of 
partiality. Should one man, in the same rank, receive 
larger wages than another, he who thought himself injured, 
as he who is paid less will always think, would be so far 
from exerting his abilities to attain an equality with his 
associate, that he would probably never be prevailed on to 
lay his hand upon the tackling, but would sit sullen, or 
work perversely, though the ship were labouring in a 
storm, or sinking in a battle. 

Mr. Gore then spoke as follows : — Sir, the danger of 
introducing distinctions among men in the same rank, 
where every man that imagines his merit neglected, may 
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have an opportunity of resenting the injury, is, doubtless, 
such as no prudent commander will venture to incur. 

Every man, in this case, becomes the judge of his own 
merit ; and as he will always discover some reason for the 
preference of another very different from superiority of 
desert, he will, by consequence, be either enraged or dis- 
pirited, will either resolve to desert his commander, or 
betray him to the enemies, or not oppose them. 

I remember, sir, though imperfectly, a story which T 
heard in my travels, of an army in which some troops 
received a penny a day less than the rest ; a parsimony 
which cost dear in the day of battle ; for the disgusted 
troops laid down their arms before the enemy, and suffered 
their general to be cut in pieces. 

General Wade then spoke to this effect: — Sir, I can- 
not but concur with the honourable gentleman in his opi- 
nion, that those who are already engaged in the service, 
who have borne the fatigues of a long voyage, and perhaps 
are, at this hour, exposing their lives in battle to defend 
the rights of their country, ought to have the same claim 
to the reward proposed, with those who shall hereafter 
offer themselves. Nor, in my opinion, ought those who 
have hitherto been pressed into our fleets to be discou- 
raged from their duty by an exclusion from the same 
advantage. For if they were compelled to serve in the 
fleet, they were compelled when there was not this en- 
couragement for volunteers, which, perhaps, they would 
have accepted if it had been then proposed. Every man, 
at least, will allege, that he would have accepted it, and 
complain he suffei's only by the fault of the government ; 
a government which he will not be very zealous to defend, 
while he is considered with less regard than others, from 
whom no greater Services are expected. 

A prospect of new rewards, sir, will add new alacrity to 
all the forces, and an equal distribution of favour will 
secure an unshaken and inviolable fidelity. Nothing but 
union can produce success, and nothing can secure union 
but impartiality and justice. 

Mr. Sandys rose, and spoke as follows; — Sir, the 
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efficacy of rewards, and the necessity of an impartial 
distribution, are no unfruitful subjects for rhetorick ; but 
if may, perhaps, be more useful' at present to consider, 
with such a degree of attention as the question must be 
acknowledged to deserve, to whom these rewards are to 
be paid, and from what fund they are expected to arise. 

With regard to those who are to claim the reward, sir, 
they seem very negligently specified ; for they are distin- 
guished only by the character of having served five years; 
a distinction unintelligible, without explanation. 

It is, I suppose, sir, the intent of the bill, that no man 
shall miss the reward but by his own fault; and, therefore, 
it may be inquired, what is to be the fate of him who shall 
be disabled in his first adventure, whom in the first year, 
or month, of his service, an unlucky shot shall confine for 
the remaining part of his life to inactivity: as the bill is 
now formed, he must be miserable without a recompense ; 
and his wounds, which make him unable to support him- 
self, will, though received in defence of his country, enti- 
tle him to no support from the publick. 

Nor is this the only difficulty that may arise from the 
specifying of so long a service ; for how can any man that 
shall enter on board the fleet be informed that the war 
will continue for five years? May we not all justly hope, 
that alacrity, unanimity, and prudence, may, in a much 
shorter time, reduce our enemies to beg for peace ? And 
shall our sailors lose the reward of their hazards and their 
labours, only because they have been successful ? What 
will this be less than making their bravery a crime or folly, 
and punishing them for not protracting the war by coward- 
ice or treachery ? 

But let us suppose, sir, those defects supplied by a more 
explicit and determinate specification ; there will yet arise 
an objection far more formidable ; an objection, which the 
present state of our revenues will not suffer to be an- 
swered. The consideration of the greatness of the annual 
payment which this proposal requires, ought to incite every 
man to employ all his sagacity in search of some other 
method, equally efficacious, and less expensive. 
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We have already, sir, forty thousand seamen in our pay, 
to whom eight thousand more are speedily to be added ; 
when each of these shall demand his stipend, a new bur- 
den of two hundred and eighty-eight thousand pounds 
must be laid upon the nation ; upon a nation, whose lands 
are mortgaged, whose revenues are anticipated, and whose 
taxes cannot be borne without murmurs, nor increased 
without sedition. 

The nation has found, by experience, that taxes once 
imposed for just reasons, and continued upon plausible 
pretences, till they are become familiar, are afterwards 
continued upon motives less laudable, are too productive 
of influence, and too instrumental towards facilitating the 
measures of the ministry, to be ever willingly remitted. 

Mr. Bladen spoke next, as follows: — Sir, it is ob- 
vious, that when the balance is unequal, it may be reduced 
to an equilibrium, as well by taking weight out of one 
scale, as adding it to the other. The wages offered by the 
merchants overbalance, at present, those which are pro- 
posed by the crown ; to raise the allowance in the ships of 
war, will be, to lay new loads upon the publick, and will 
incommode the merchants, whose wages must always bear 
the same proportion to the king’s. The only method, then, 
that remains, is to lighten the opposite scale, by restrain- 
ing the merchants from giving wages, in time of war, be- 
yond a certain value ; for, as the service of the crown is 
then more immediately necessary to the general advan- 
tage than that of the merchants, it ought to be made more 
gainful. Sailors, sir, are not, generally, men of very ex- 
tensive views ; and, therefore, we cannot expect that they 
should prefer the general good of their country before 
their own present interest ; a motive of such power, that 
even in men of curious researches, refined sentiments, and 
generous education, we see, too often, that it surmounts 
every other consideration. 

Lord Baltimore then spoke again : — Sir, to the ex- 
pedient which the honourable gentleman who spoke last has 
suggested, and which he must be confessed to have placed 

VOL. I. T 
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in the strongest light, many objections may be raised, 
which I am afraid will not easily be removed. 

The first, sir, which occurs to me on this short reflection 
is not less than the impossibility of putting his scheme 
in execution. The prescription of wages which he pro- 
poses, may be eluded by a thousand artifices, by advanced 
money, by gratuitous acknowledgments, the payment of 
money for pretended services, or by secret contracts, 
which it would be the interest of both parties to conceal. 

But if this objection could be surmounted by severity and 
vigilance, would not this expedient help to defeat the ge- 
neral intention of the bill ? A bill not designed as an im- 
mediate resource, a mere temporary project to supply our 
fleets for the present year, but as a method for removing 
the only obstruction of the British power, the difficulty of 
manning our ships of war. 

It is, I hope, sir, the intention of every man who has 
offered his sentiments on this occasion, to contrive some 
general encouragement for seamen, which shall not only 
invite them to assist their country at the first summons, 
but shall allure others to qualify themselves for the pub- 
lick service, by engaging in the same profession. 

This is only to be done by making the condition of 
sailors less miserable, by entitling them to privileges, and 
honouring them with distinctions. But by limiting the 
merchant’s wages, if such limitations are, indeed, possible, 
though we may palliate the present distress, we shall di- 
minish the number of sailors, and thereby not only contract 
our commerce but endanger our country. 

Mr. Tracey spoke next, to the following effect : — Sir, 
I know not for what reasons the present method of ad- 
vancing rewards at entrance is practised, of which, how- 
ever specious it might appear, the success by no means 
encourages the continuance. The sailors, though not a 
generation of men much disposed to reflection, or qualified 
for ratiocination, are not yet so void of thought as not 
easily to perceive that a small increase of constant wages 
is of more value than several pounds to be paid only at 
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once, and which are squandered as soon as they are re- 
ceived. 

Instead, therefore, of restraining the wages of the mer- 
chants, it seems probable, that by raising those of the king, 
we may man the fleet with most expedition ; and one me- 
thod of raising the wages will be to suppress the advanced 
money. 

The Attorney-General spoke next: — Sir, if the 
sum of money now paid by way of advance can be sup- 
posed to have any effect, if it can be imagined that any 
number of seamen, , however inconsiderable, are allured by 
it into the fleet, it is more usefully employed than it can 
be supposed to be when sunk into the current wages, and 
divided into small payments. 

The advance money is only paid to those that enter : if 
no volunteers present themselves, no money is paid, and 
the nation doth not suffer by the offer: but if the wages 
are raised, the expense will be certain, without the cer- 
tainty of advantage ; for those that enter voluntarily into 
the fleet, will receive no more than those that are forced 
into it by an impress ; and therefore there will be no in- 
citement to enter without compulsion. Thus every other 
inconvenience will remain, with the addition of a new 
burden to the nation ; our forces will be maintained at a 
greater expense, and not raised with less difficulty. 

Lord Baltimore said: — Sir, I cannot but concur in 
opinion with the honourable gentleman who spoke last, 
from my own acquaintance with the sentiments and habits 
that unalterably prevail among those who have been, ac- 
customed to the sea, a race of men to the last degree neg- 
ligent of any future events, and careless about any provi- 
sion against distant evils ; men who have no thoughts at 
sea, blit how to reach the land ; nor at land, but how to 
squander what they have gained at sea. To men like 
these, it may easily be imagined that no encouragement is 
equal to the temptation of present gain, and the oppor- 
tunity of present pleasure. 

Of this any man, sir, may convince himself, who shall 
talk to a crew but half an hour ; for he shall iBind few 
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among* them, who will not, for a small sum of present 
money, sell any distant prospect of affluence or happiness. 

Whether I am mistaken in my opinion, the honourable 
members who have long commanded in the naval service 
can easily determine, and I doubt not but they will agree 
that no motive can be proposed to a sailor equivalent to 
immediate reward. 

Sir William Yonge spoke next: — Sir, that some 
distinction ought to be made to the advantage of volun- 
teers, if we intend to man our fleet without compulsion, is 
obvious and incontestable ; and to avoid the necessity of 
compulsion ought to be the chief end of this bill ; for no- 
thing can be less to the advantage of the nation, than to 
continue the use of such ungrateful methods, and yet in- 
crease the publick expense.- 

We ought, therefore, in my opinion, to determine upon 
sonie peculiar reward, either to be advanced upon their 
entrance into the service, or paid at their dismission 
from it. 

But as I see, sir, no reason for hoping that all the en- 
couragement which can be offered, will raise volunteers 
in a sufficient number to secure our navigation, and assert 
our sovereignty, it seems not proper to confine our consult- 
atiOns to this part of the bill ; for since compulsion is on 
many Occasions apparently necessary, some method re- 
quires to be considered, in which it may be legal. 

What new power ought to be placed in the magistrate, 
for what time, and with what restrictions, I aih far from 
assuming the province of determining ; but that some mea- 
sures must be taken for compelling those who cannot be 
persuaded, and discovering those that will not offer them- 
selves, cannot admit of doubt ; and as the magistrate is at 
present without any authority for this purpose, it is evident 
that his power must be extended, for the same reason as it 
was giVeh ih its present degree— the general benefit of the 
whole community. 

Sir John Barnard then spoke to the following ef- 
fect : Sir, if the intent of this bill be to enable one part 
of the nation to enslave the other ; if the plausible and in- 
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viting professions of encouraging and increasing seamen, 
are to terminate in violence, constraint, and oppression ; 
it is unnecessary to dwell longer upon particular clauses. 
The intention of the bill is detestable, and deserves not the 
ceremony of debate, or the forms of common regard. 

If a man, sir, is liable to be forced from the care of his 
own private affairs, from his favourite schemes of life, from 
the engagements of domestick tenderness, or the prospects 
of near advantage, and subjected, without his consent, to 
the command of one whom he hates, or dreads, or perhaps 
despises, it requires no long argument to show, that by 
whatever authority he is thus treated, be is reduced to the 
condition of a slave, to that abject, to that hateful state, 
which every Englishman has been taught to avoid at the 
hazard of his life. 

It is therefore evident, that a law which tends to confer 
such a power, subverts our constitution as far as its effects 
extend ; a constitution, which was originally formed as a 
barrier against slavery, and which one age after another 
has endeavoured to strengthen. 

Such a power, therefore, in whatever hands it may be 
lodged, I shall always oppose. It is dangerous, sir, to in- 
trust any man with absolute dominion, which is seldom 
known to be impartially exercised, and which often makes 
those corrupt and insolent, whom it finds benevolent and 
honest. 

The bill proposes only encouragement, and encourage- 
ment may be given by his majesty, without a new law ; let 
us, therefore, draw up an address, and cease to debate, 
where there is no prospect of agreement. 

Mr. WiNNiNGTON spoke as follows: — Sir, the payment 
of an annual salary will, in my opinion, be to the last de- 
gree inconvenient and dangerous. The yearly expensp has 
been already estimated, and arises to a sum very formid- 
able in our present state. Nor is the necessity of adding 
to the publick burden, a burden which already is hard 
be borne, the only objection to this proposal* 

Nothing can more contribute to dispirit the najtion, than 
to protract the consequences of a war, and to make the 
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calamity felt, when the pleasures of victory and triumph 
have been forgotten ; we shall be inclined rather to bear 
oppression and insult than endeavour after redress, if we 
subject ourselves and our posterity to endless exactions. 

The expenses of the present provision for superannuated 
and disabled sailors, is no inconsiderable tax upon the 
publick, which is not less burdened by it for the manner 
of collecting it by a deduction from the sailors’ wages ; for, 
whoever pays it immediately, it is the ultimate gift of the 
nation, and the utmost that can be allowed for this pur- 
pose. 

It must be confessed, sir, the persons entitled to the 
pension are not suflSciently distinguished in the bill ; by 
which, as it now stands, any of the worthless superfluities 
of a ship, even the servants of the captains, may, after five 
years, put in their demand, and plunder that nation which 
they never served. 

Nor do I think, sir, the efficacy of this method will bear 
any proportion to the expense of it ; for I am of opiraon, 
that few of the sailors will be much affected by the pros- 
pect of a future pension. I am, therefore, for dazzling 
them with five pounds, to be given them at their entrance, 
which will be but a single payment, and probably fill our 
fleets with greater expedition, than methods which appear 
more refined, and the effects of deeper meditation. 

Lord Gage sj)oke in the following manner:— Sir, no- 
thing is more clear than that a yearly pension will bur- 
den the nation, without any advantage ; and as it will give 
occasion to innumerable frauds, it is a method which ought 
to be rejected. 

As to the new power, sir, which is proposed to be 
placed in the hands of the magistrates, it undoubtedly re- 
duces every sailor to a state of slavery, and is inconsistent 
with that natural right to liberty, which is confirmed and 
secured by our constitution. The bill, therefore, is, in my 
opinion, defective in all its parts, of a tendency generally 
pernicious, and cannot be amended but by rejecting It. 

Mr. Henry Pelham spoke next, to this effect:— Sir, 
I cannot but think it necessary, that on this occasion, at 
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least, gentlemen should remit the ardour of disputation, 
and lay the arts of rhetorick aside ; that they should re- 
serve their wit and their satire for questions of less import- 
ance, and unite, for once, their endeavours, that this af- 
fair may meet with no obstructions but from its natural 
difficulty. 

We are now, sir, engaged in a war with a nation, if not 
of the first rank in power, yet by no means contemptible 
in itself; and, by its alliances, extremely formidable. We 
are exposed, by the course of our trade, and the situation 
of our enemies, to many inevitable losses, and have no 
means of preventing our merchants from being seized, 
without any danger or expense to the Spaniards, but by 
covering the sea with our squadrons. 

Nor are we, sir, to satisfy ourselves with barely defeat- 
ing the designs of the Spaniards ; our honour demands 
that we should force them to peace upon advantageous 
terms ; that we should not repulse, but attack them ; not 
only preserve our own trade and possessions, but endanger 
theirs. 

It is by no means certain, sir, that in the prosecution of 
these designs we shall not be interrupted by the interest or 
jealousy of a nation far more powerful, whose forces we 
ought, therefore, to be able to resist, 

A vigorous exertion of our strength will probably either 
intimidate any other power that may be inclined to attack 
us, or enable us to repel the inj uries that shall be offered : 
discord and delay can only confirm our open enemies in 
their obstinacy, and animate those that have hitherto con- 
cealed their malignity to declare against us. 

It is, therefore, sir, in no degree prudent to aggravate 
the inconveniencies of the measures proposed for accom- 
plishing what every man seems equally to desire; to de- 
claim against the expedients offered in the bill as perni- 
cious, unjust, and oppressive, contributes very little to the 
production of better means. That our affairs will not 
admit of long suspense, and that the present methods of 
raising seamen are not effectual, is universally allowed ; it, 
therefore, evidently follows, sir, that some other must be 
speedily struck out. 
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r thhak it necessary to propose, that the house be re- 
solved into a committee to-morrow morning ; and hope all 
that shall assemble on this occasion, will bring with them 
no other passion than zeal for their country. 

[The speaker having taken the chair, the chairman of the 
committee reported, that they had made some progress; and 
desiring leave to sit again, it was resolved to go into the 
committee again on the morrow.] 

MARCH 4, 1740-1. 

» 

On the sixty-second day the affair was put off ; but on the 
sixty-third, the house resolving itself into a committee^ 
a clause was offered, by which five pounds were pro- 
posed to he advanced to an able seaman, and three 
pounds to every other man that should enter voluntarily 
into his majesty’s service, after twenty days, and within 
sixty. 

After which, Mr. Winnington spoke as follows ; — Sir, 
this is a clause in which no opposition can be apprehended, 
as those gentlemen who declared their disapprobation of 
the former, were almost unanimous in proposing this ex- 
pedient, as the least expensive, and the most likely to 
succeed. 

The time for the reception of volunteers upon this con- 
dition, is, sir, in my opinion, judiciously determined. If 
it was extended to a greater length, or left uncertain, the 
reward would lose its eflBcacy, the sailors would neglect 
that which they might accept at any time, and would only 
have recourse to the ships of war when they could find no 
other employment. 

Yet I cannot conceal my apprehensions, that this bounty 
will not alone be sufficient to man our fleets with proper 
expedition ; and that as allurements may be useful on one 
hand, force will be found necessary on the other ; that the 
sailors may not only be incited to engage in the service by 
the hopes of a reward, but by the fear of having their neg- 
ligence to accept it punished, by being compelled into the 
same service, and forfeiting their claim by staying to be 
compelled. 
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Lord Baltimore then spoke to the following effect: — 
Sir, to the reward proposed in this clause, I have declared 
in the former conference on this bill, that I have no ob- 
jection, and, therefore, have no amendment to propose, ex- 
cept with regard to the time limited for the payment. 

As our need of seamen, sir, is immediate, why should 
not a law for their encouragement immediately operate '! 
What advantage can arise from delays ? Or why is not 
that proper to be advanced now, that will be proper in 
twenty days ? That all the time between the enaction and 
operation of this law must be lost, is evident; for who will 
enter for two pounds, that may gain five by withholding 
himself from the service twenty days longer ? 

Nor do I think the time now limited sufficient; many 
sailors who are now in the service of the merchants, may 
not return soon enough to lay claim to the bounty, who 
would gladly accept it, and who will either not serve the 
crown without it, or will serve with disgust and complaints ; 
as the loss of it cannot be imputed to their backwardness, 
but to an accident against which they could not provide. 

Mr. WiNNINGTON replied: — Sir, though I think the 
time now fixed by the bill sufficient, as I hope that our 
present exigency will be but of short continuance, and 
that we shall soon be able to raise naval forces at a 
cheaper rate, yet as the reasons alleged for an alteration 
of the time may appear to others of more weight than to 
me, I shall not oppose the amendment. 

Sir John Barnard next rose, and said : — Sir, with 
regard to the duration of the time fixed for the advance- 
ment of this bounty, we may have leisure to deliberate ; 
but surelj? it must be readily granted by those who have 
expatiated so copiously upon the present exigencies of our 
affairs, that it ought immediately to commence. And if 
this be the general determination of the house, nothing can 
be more proper than to address his majesty to offer, by pro- 
clamation, an advance of five pounds, instead of two, which 
have been hitherto given; that while we ar^ concerting 
other measures for the advantage of our country, those in 
which we have already concurred may be put in execution. 
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Mr. PULTENEY rose up next, and spoke as follows: — 
Sir, I take this opportunity to lay before the house a 
grievance which very much retards the equipment of 
our fleets, and which must be redressed before any mea- 
sures for reconciling the sailors to the publick service can 
be pursued with the least probability of success. 

Observation, sir, has informed me, that to remove the 
detestation of the king’s service, it is not necessary to 
raise the wages of the seamen; it is necessary only to 
secure them ; it is necessary to destroy those hateful in- 
sects that fatten in idleness and debauchery upon the gains 
of the industrious and honest. 

When a sailor, sir, after the fatigues and hazards of 
a long voyage, brings his ticket to the pay-office, and 
demands his wages, the despicable wretch to whom he 
is obliged to apply, looks upon his ticket with an air of 
importance, acknowledges his right, and demands a re- 
ward for present payment; with thii^ demand, however 
exorbitant, the necessities of his family oblige him to 
comply. 

In this manner, sir, are the wives of the sailors also 
treated when they come to receive the pay of their hus- 
bands; women, distressed, friendless, and unsupported; 
they are obliged to endure every insult, and to yield to 
every oppression. And to such a height do these merci- 
less exacters raise their extortions, that sometimes a 
third part of the wages is deducted. 

Thus, sir, do the vilest, the meanest of mankind, plun- 
der those who have the highest claim to the esteem, the 
gratitude, and the protection of their country. This is 
the hardship which withholds the sailors from our navies, 
and forces them to seek for kinder treatment in other 
countries. This hardship, sir, both justice and prudence 
call upon us to remedy; and while we neglect it, all our 
deliberations will be ineffectual. 

Mr. Southwell then spoke to this effect:— Sir, of 
the hardships mentioned by the honourable gentleman 
who spoke last, I have myself known an instance too 
remarkable not to be mentioned. A sailor in Ireland, 
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after his voyage, met with so much difficulty ia obtaining 
his wages, that he was at length reduced to the necessity 
. of submitting to the reduction of near a sixth part. Such 
are the grievances with which those are oppressed, upon 
whom the power, security, and happiness of the nation 
are acknowledged to depend. 

Sir Robert Walpole, the prime minister, then rose, 
and spoke as follows : — Sir, it is not without surprise that 
I hear the disgust of the sailors ascribed to any irregularity 
in the payment of their wages, which were never, in any 
former reign, so punctually discharged. They receive, at 
present, twelve months’ pay in eighteen months, without 
deduction ; so that there are never more than six months 
for which any demand remains unsatisfied. 

But, sir, the punctuality of the payment has produced 
of late great inconveniencies ; for there has been fre- 
quently a neces^sity of removing men from one ship to 
another; and it is the stated rule of the pay-office, to 
assign every man so removed his full pay. These men, 
when the government is no longer indebted to them, take 
the first opportunity of deserting the service, and engaging 
in business to which they are more inclined. 

This is not a chimerical complaint, founded upon rare 
instances, and produced only to counterbalance an objec- 
tion ; the fact and the consequences are well known ; so 
well, that near fourteen hundred sailors are computed to 
have been lost by this practice. 

The President of the commons, who always in a com- 
mittee takes his seat as another member, rose here, and 
spoke to the following effect, his honour being paymaster 
of the navy: — Bfr, Chairman, the nature of the employ- 
ment with which I am intrusted makes it my duty to en- 
deavour that this question may be clearly understood, and 
^ the condition of the seamen, with regard to the reception 
of their pay, justly represented. 

I have not been able to discover that any sailor, upon 
producing his ticket, was Wer obliged to submit to the 
deduction of any part of his wages, nor should any clerk 
or officer under my inspection, escape, for such oppression. 
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the severest punishment and most publick censure : I 
would g-ive him up to the law without reserve, and mark 
him as infamous, and unworthy of any trust or employment. 

But there are extortions, sir, by which those unhappy 
men, after having served their country with honesty and 
courage, are deprived of their lawful gains of diligence 
and labour. There are men to whom it is usual amongst 
the sailors to mortgage their pay before it becomes due, 
who never advance their money but upon such terms as 
cannot be mentioned without indignation. These men 
advance the sum which is stipulated, and by virtue of a 
letter of attorney are reimbursed at the pay-office. 

This corruption is, I fear, not confined to particular 
places, but has spread even to America, where, as in his 
own country, the poor sailor is seduced, by the temptation 
of present money, to sell his labour to extortioners and 
usurers. 

I appeal to the gentleman, whether the instance which 
he mentioned was not of this kind. I appeal to him with- 
out apprehension of receiving an answer that can tend to 
invalidate what I have asserted. 

This, sir, is, indeed, a grievance pernicious and oppres- 
sive, which no endeavours of mine shall be deficient in at- 
tempting to remove ; for by this the sailor is condemned, 
notwithstanding his industry and success, to perpetual 
poverty, and to labour only for the benefit of his plunderer. 

[The clauses were then read, empowering the justices 
of the peace, etc. to issue warrants to the constables, etc. 
to make general privy searches, by day or night, for find- 
ing out and securing such seamen and seafaring men as lie 
hid or conceal themselves ; and making it lawful for the 
pfficers appointed to make such searches, to force open 
the doors of any house, where they shall suspect such sea- 
men to be concealed, if entrance be not readily admitted; 
and for punishing those who shall harbour or conceal any 
seaman.”] , 

Sir John Barnard upon this rose up, and spoke to 
the following effect Chairman, we have been hither- 

to deliberating upon questions, in ,which diversity of opi- 
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nions might naturally be expected, and in which every man 
might indulge his own opinion, whatever it might be, with- 
out any dangerous consequences to the pnblick. But the 
clauses now before us are of a different kind ; clauses 
■which cannot be read without astonishment and indio-- 
nation, nor defended without betraying the liberty of the 
best, the bravest, and most useful of our fellow-subjects. 

If these clauses, sir, should pass into a law, a sailor and 
a slave will become terms of the same signification. Every 
man who has devoted himself to the most useful profes- 
sion, and most dangerous service of his country, will see 
himself deprived of every advantage which he has laboured 
to obtain, and made the mere passive property of those 
who live in security by his valour, and owe to his labour 
that affluence which hardens them to insensibility, and 
that pride that swells them to ingratitude. 

Why must the sailors alone, sir, be marked out from all 
the other orders of men for ignominy and misery ? Why 
must they be ranked with the enemies of society, stopped 
like vagabonds, and pursued like the thief and the mur- 
derer by publick officers ? How or when have they for- 
feited the common privilege of human nature, or the ge- 
neral protection of the laws of their country? If it is a just 
maxim, sir, that he who contributes most to the welfare of 
the publick, deserves most to be protected in the enjoy- 
ment of his private right or fortune ; a principle which 
surely will not be controverted ; where is the man that 
dares stand forth and assert, that he has juster claims 
than the brave, the honest, the diligent sailor ? 

I am extremely unwilling, sir, to engage in so invidious 
an undertaking as the comparison of the harmless, in- 
offensive, resolute sailor, with those who think themselves 
entitled to treat him with contempt, to overlook his merit, 
invade his liberty, and laugh at his remonstrances. 

Nor is it, sir, necessary to dwell upon the peculiar merit 
of this body of men ; it is sufficient that they have the 
same claims, founded upon the same reasons with our 
otvn, that they have never forfeited them by any crime, 
and, therefore, that they caunot be taken atvay without the 
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most flagrant violation of the laws of nature, of reason, 
and of our country. 

Let us consider the present condition of a sailor, let us 
reflect a little upon the calamities to which custom, though 
not law, has already made him subject, and it will surely 
not be thought that his unhappiness needs any aggra- 
vation/ 

He is already exposed to be forced, upon his return 
from a tedious voyage, into new hardships, without the 
intermission of a day, and without the sight of his family ; 
he is liable, after a contract for a pleasing and gainful 
voyage, to be hurried away from his prospects of interest, 
and condemned amidst oppression and insolence, to labour 
and to danger, almost without the possibility of a recom- 
pense. He has neither the privilege of choosing his 
commander, nor of leaving him when he is defrauded 
and oppressed. 

These, sir, I say, are the calamities to which he is now 
subject, but there is now a possibility of escaping them. 
He is not yet deprived of the right of resistance, or the 
power of flight ; he may now retire to his friend, and be 
protected by him ; he may take shelter in bis own cottage, 
and treat any man as a robber, that shall attempt to force 
his doors. 

When any crews are returning home in time of war, 
they are acquainted with the dangers of an impress, but 
they comfort themselves with contriving stratagems to 
elude it, or with the prospect of obtaining an exemption 
from it by the favour of their friends ; prospects which are 
often deceitful, and stratagems frequently defeated, but 
which yet support their spirits, and animate their industry. 

But if this bill, sir, should become a law, the sailor, 
instead of amusing himself on his return with the prospects 
of ease, or of pleasure, will consider his country as a place 
of slavery, a residence less to be desired than any other 
part of the world. He will probably seek, in the service 
of some foreign prince, a kinder treatment ; and will not 
fail, in any country but his own, to see himself, at least, on 
a level with other men. 
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Nor will this bill, sir, only give the seamen new reasons 
of disgust, but it will tend, likewise, to aggravate those 
grievances, which already have produced a detestation of 
the publick service, scarcely to be conquered. 

The officers of the navy, sir, will hardly be made less 
insolent by an increase of power ; they whose tyranny has 
already alienated their fellow- subjects from the king’s ser- 
vice, though they could only depend upon the character of 
probity and moderation for the prospect of manning their 
ships in succeeding expeditions, will probably, when they 
are animated by a law like this, and made absolute both by 
land and sea, indulge themselves in the enjoyment of their 
new authority, contrive new hardships and oppressions, 
and tyrannise without fear and without mercy. Thus, 
sir, will the bill not only be tyrannical in itself, but the 
parent of tyranny ; it will give security to the cruel, and 
confidence to the ari'ogant. 

That any man, at least any man bred from his infancy 
to change his residence, and accustomed to different 
climates and to foreign nations, will fix by choice in that 
country where he finds the worst reception, is hardly to be 
imagined. We see indeed, that men unqualified to sup- 
port themselves in other countries, or who have, by long 
custom, contracted a fondness for particular methods of 
life, will bear very uncomfortable circumstances, without 
endeavouring to improve their conditions by a change of 
their habitations. But the temper of a sailor, acquainted 
with all parts, and indifferent to all, is of another kind. 
Such, sir, is his love of change, arising either from wantou- 
ness, or curiosity, that he is hard to be retained by the 
kindest treatment and most liberal rewards ; and will, 
therefore, never struggle with his habitual dispositions, 
only to continue in a state of slavery. 

I think it, therefore, sir, very evident that this new me- 
thod of encouraging sailors will be so far from increasing 
them, that it may probably drive them out of the empire, 
and at once ruin our trade and our navy ; at once beggar 
and disarm us. 

Let me now suppose, sir, for a moment, the bill less per- 
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nicious in its consequences, and consider only the dif- 
ficulties of executing it. Every seafaring man is to be 
seized, at pleasure, by the magistrate ; but what definition 
is given of a seafaring man ? Or by what characteristick 
is the magistrate to distinguish him ? I have never been 
able to discover any peculiarities in the form of a seaman 
that mark him out from the rest of the species. There is, 
indeed, less servility in his air, and less efl'eminacy in bis 
face, than in those that are commonly to be seen in draw- 
ing-rooms, in brothels, and at reviews ; but I know not 
that a seaman can be distinguished from any other man of 
equal industry or use, who has never enervated himself by 
vice, nor polished himself into corruption. So that this 
bill, sir, if it shall pass into a law, will put it at once in the 
power of the magistrate to dispose of seamen at his plea- 
sure, and to term whom he pleases a seaman. 

Another expedient, sir, has been offered on this occa- 
sion, not equally tyrannical, but equally inadequate to the 
end in view. It is proposed to restrain the merchants 
from giving wages beyond a certain rate, on the supposi- 
tion that the sailors have no motive but that of larger 
wages, to prefer the service of the merchants to that of 
the crown. 

This, sir, is a mistake which might easily arise from a 
partial and imperfect knowledge of the affair, with which 
very few gentlemen have opportunities of being well ac- 
quainted. The wages, sir, are the smallest inducements 
which fix the seamen in their choice. The prospect of 
kinder treatment, the certainty of returning homo in a 
fixed time, and the power of choosing what voyages they 
will undertake, cannot but be acknowledged very reason- 
able motives of preference. 

On the contrary, sir, when they are once engaged in a 
ship of war, they know neither whither they are going, 
what dangers they shall encounter, what hardships they 
shall suffer, nor when they shall be dismissed. 

Besides, sir, I do not think it possible by any law to 
limit the wages to be paid by merchants, since they will 
change the term of wages into that of a present, or admit 
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the sailors to a small share in the freight, and so all the 
precaution we can take will become ineffectual. 

In the mean time, sir, how much shall we embarrass 
our own commerce, and impair our natural strength — the 
power of our fleets? We shall terrify our sailors on the 
one hand, and endeavour to starve them on the other ; we 
shall not only drive them from us by unheard-of severities, 
but take away every motive that can induce them to ex- 
pose themselves to the danger of suffering them. 

If we consider, sir, with what effect methods nearly ap- 
proaching these were practised in the reign of the late 
queen, we shall find that not more than one thousand five 
hundred seamen were raised, and those at the expense of 
more than four thousand pounds ; so that the effects bore 
no proportion to the means ; our laws were infringed, and 
our constitution violated to no purpose. 

But what reason, sir, can be assigned for which it must 
be more difficult to supply the fleet now with sailors than 
at any other time ? This war, sir, was demanded by the 
publick voice, in pursuance of the particular remonstrances 
of the merchants, and it is not to be supposed that the 
sailors or any other body of men engage in it with a par- 
ticular reluctance. 

I am, therefore, inclined to believe that the suspicion 
of great numbers hid in the country, at a distance from 
the coast, is merely chimerical; and that if we should pass 
this bill, we should do nothing more than grant an op- 
pressive and unconstitutional power of search for what, in 
reality, is not to be found. 

How oppressive this power may become in the hands 
of a corrupt or insolent magistrate, any xnan may discover, 
who remembers that the magistrate is made judge without 
appeal, of his own right to denominate any man a sailor, 
and that he may break open any man’s doors at any time, 
without alleging any other reason than his own suspicion ; 
so that no man can secure his house from being searched, 
or, perhaps, his person from being seized. 

It may, indeed, be alleged, sir, that this will be only a 
temporary law, and is to cease with the exigence that 

VOL. r. V 
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made it necessary: but long experience has informed us, 
that severe laws are enacted more readily than they are 
repealed; and that most men are too fond of power to 
suffer willingly the diminution of it 

But, sir, though this law should not bo perpetuated, 
every precedent of an infringement of our constitution, 
makes way for its dissolution; and the very cessation of an 
oppressive law, may be a plea, hereafter, for the revival 
of it. 

This bill, therefore, must be confessed to be at once vio- 
lent and ineffectual ; to be a transgression of the laws of 
justice to particular men, without any prospect of real be- 
nefit to the community; and, therefore, cannot be passed 
without deviating at once from prudence and our consti- 
tution. 

Captain Cornwall then rose, and spoke to this ef- 
fect : — I have observed, sir, that every man is apt to think 
himself ill treated, who is not treated according to his own 
opinion of his deserts, and will endeavour to diffuse his 
own notion of the partiality and tyranny of the naval 
officers; general clamours, therefore, are little to be re- 
garded, 

I have had, from my early years, a command in the sea 
service, and can assert, that I never knew more than one 
instance of injustice, and that was punished with the seve- 
rity which it deserved. 

The Prime Minister rose next, and spoke to this 
effect: — Mr. Chairman, it is with uncommon satisfaction 
that I see every clause of this bill regularly debated, witli- 
out unbecoming impatience, or passionate exclamations. 
I am willing to collect from this conduct, that the disposi- 
tion of every gentleman is, on this occasion, the same with 
my own ; and that every expedient here proposed will be 
diligently examined, and either be seriously approved, or 
be calmly rejected. 

Such coolness and impartiality, sir, is certainly required 
by the importance of the present question ; a question 
which cannot but influence the prosperity of the nation for 
many years. 
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It is not necessary to remind any gentleman of the im- 
portance of our trade, of the power of the enemy against 
whom we have declared war in defence of it, or of the ne- 
cessity of showing the world that onr declarations of war 
are not empty noises, or farces of resentment. But it may 
be proper, sir, to remark, that this is not the only enemy, 
nor the most powerful, whose attempts we have reason to 
provide against, and who may oblige us to exert our whole 
power, and practise every expedient to increase our forces. 

The war has been, hitherto, prosecuted with the utmost 
vigour, with all the attention that its importance requires, 
and with success not disproportioned to our preparations ; 
nor will it ever be suffered to languish, if the powers ne- 
cessary for carrying it on are not denied. 

Nothing is more evident, sir, than that the natural 
power of the nation consists in its fleets, which are now, by 
the care of the government, so numerous, that the united 
power of many nations cannot equal them. But what are 
fleets unfurnished with men? How will they maintain 
the dominion of the sea, by lying unactive in our harbours? 

That no methods, hitherto used, have been sufficient to 
mau our navies, and that our preparations have, therefore, 
been little more than an expensive show of war, the whole 
nation is sufficiently informed; it is, therefore, not doubt- 
ful that some new measures must be taken ; whether any 
better can be suggested than are offered in this bill, must 
be inquired. 

With regard, sir, to the clause now under our considera- 
tion, it is to be remembered, that little more is proposed 
by it, than to add the sanction of legality to a power which 
has long been exercised by the admiralty, without any 
other authority than that of long prescription, the power of 
issuing warrants of impress upon emergent occasions, by 
which sailors are forced into the publick service. 

This power, in its present state, must be allowed to have 
no foundation in any law, and, by consequence, to be un- 
limited, arbitrary, and easily abused, and, upon the whole, 
to be justifiable only by necessity : but that necessity is so 
frequent, that it is often exercised, and, therefore, ought 

xj 2 
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to be regulated by the legislature ; and by making such 
regulations, we may rather be said to remove than intro- 
duce a grievance. 

The power of searching for sailors, however it has been 
represented, is far from setting them on a level with 
felons, murderers, or vagabonds ; or, indeed, from distin- 
guishing them, to their disadvantage, from the rest of tbe 
community, of which every individual is obliged to support 
the government. 

Those that possess estates, or carry on trades, transfer 
part of their property to the publick ; and those ought, by 
parity of reason, to serve the publick in person, that have 
no property to transfer. Every man is secured by the 
constitution in the enjoyment of bis life, his liberty, or his 
fortune ; and, therefore, every man ought reciprocally to 
defend the constitution to which he is himself indebted for 
safety and protection. 

I am, therefore, sir, unable to discover in what consists 
the hardship of a law by which no new duties are enjoined, 
nor any thing required, which is not already every man’s 
duty. Every man, indeed, who is desirous of evading the 
performance of any of the duties of society, will consider 
every compulsion as a hardship, by which he is obliged to 
contribute to the general happiness ; but his murmurs will 
prove nothing but his own folly and ingratitude, and will 
certainly deserve no regard from the legislative power. 

There is in the bill before us, sir, encouragement suffi- 
cient for volunteers, and an offer of greater rewards than 
some gentlemen think consistent with the present state of 
the national revenues; and what remains to be done with 
respect to those who are deaf to all invitations, and blind 
to all offers of advantage ? Are they to sit at ease only 
because they are idle, or to be ctistinguished with indul- 
gence only for want of deserving it ? 

It seems generally granted, sir, that such drones are tbe 
proper objects of an impress. Let us then suppose that 
every man who is willing to serve his country, has laid 
hold of the reward proposed, and entered a volunteer. 
The fleets are not yet sufficiently manned, and more sailors 
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must be procured. Warrants are issued out in the com- 
mon form. The negligent, the imprudent, the necessitous, 
are taken. The vigilant, the cunning, and those that have 
more money, find shelter and escape. Can it be said, that 
those whose circumstances, or good fortune, enable them 
to secure themselves from the oflBcers of the impress, de- 
serve any exemption from the publick service, or from the 
hardships to which their companions are exposed ? Have 
they discharged their debt of gratitude to the publick so 
effectually by running away from its service, that no search 
ought to be made after them ? It seems evident, that if it 
was right to seize the one, it is likewise right to pursue the 
other; and if it be right to pursue him, it is likewise right 
to hinder him from escaping the pursuers. It is then right 
to vest some persons with the power of apprehending him, 
and in whom is that power to be lodged, but in the civil 
magistrate ? 

Every man, sir, is obliged by compulsive methods to 
serve his country, if he can be prevailed upon by no other. 
If any man shall refuse to pay his rates or his taxes, will 
not his goods be seized by force, and sold before his face? 
If any particular methods are proposed for obliging sea- 
men to contribute to the publick safety, it is only because 
their service is necessary upon more pressing occasions 
than that of others ; upon occasions which do not admit of 
delay, without the hazard of the whole community. 

I must confess, sir, there are instances in which the 
hardships of the seafaring part of the nation are peculiar, 
and truly calamitous. A sailor, after the dangers and 
toils of a long voyage, when he is now in the sight of the 
port, where he hopes to enjoy that quiet which he has de- 
served by so long a series of fatigues, to repair the inju- 
ries which his health has suffered, by change of climate, 
and the diet of the ships, and to recover that strength 
which incessant vigilance has worn away ; when he is in 
expectation of being received by his family with those ca- 
resses, which the succours that he brings them naturally 
produce, and designs to rest awhile from danger and from 
care ; in the midst of these pleasing views, he is, on the' 
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sudden, seized by an impress, and forced into a repetition 
of all his miseries, without any interval of refreshment. 

Let no man who can think without compassion on such 
a scene as this, boast his zeal for freedom, his regard for 
bravery, or his gratitude to those who contribute to the 
wealth and power of their country; let every man who de- 
clares himself touched with the pity which the slightest re- 
flection upon such a disappointment must naturally pro- 
duce, sincerely endeavour to obviate the necessity of such 
oppressive measures, which may, at least in part, be pre- 
vented, by assigning to magistrates the power of hunting 
out of their retreats, those who neglect the business of 
their callings, and linger at once in laziness and want. 

There are great numbers who retire not from weariness 
but idleness, or an unreasonable prepossession against the 
publick service; and, surely, nothing is more unreasonable, 
than that had dispositions should be gratified, and that in- 
dustry should expose any man to penalties. 

Upon the whole, sir, I am not able to discover, that any 
man should be exempted from an impress merely because 
he finds means to escape it, or because idleness or disin- 
clination to the publick service prompts him to abscond. 

If any men deserve indulgence, in opposition to the de- 
mands of the publick, they are rather those who have al- 
ready, in some degree, discharged their duty to it, by con- 
tributing to bring in that wealth which is the consequence 
of a prosperous and well-regulated commerce, and without 
which war cannot be supported. 

It is not without grief and regret, that I am obliged to 
represent, on this occasion, the obstructions which the war 
has suffered from those at whose request it was under- 
taken ; and to declare, that the conduct of the merchants, 
has afforded proof that some law of this tendency is abso- 
lutely necessary. 

The merchants, sir, who have so loudly complained of 
the decline of trade, the interruption of navigation, and 
the insolence, rapacity, and cruelty of the Spaniards; the 
merchants, who filled the nation with representations of 
their hardships, discouragements, and miseries, and la^ 
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merited, in the most publick manner, that they were the 
only body for whom the legislature had no regard, who 
were abandoned to the caprice of other nations, were 
plundered abroad, and neglected at home ; the merchants, 
after having at length by their importunities engaged the 
state in a war, of which they have themselves certainly not 
the least pretensions to question either the justice or ne- 
cessity, now, when by the natural consequences of a naval 
armament, sailors become less numerous, and ships more 
difficult to be equipped, contract in private with such sail- 
ors as they are inclined to employ, and conceal them in 
garrets, hired for that purpose, till the freight is ready, or 
the danger of an impress is past, and thus secure their 
own private affairs at the hazard of the publick, and hinder 
the operations of a war, which they, and they only, soli- 
cited. 

The danger of having other enemies than the Spaniards, 
enemies, sir, more active, more powerful, and more ambi- 
tious, has already been mentioned ; a danger so near, and 
so formidable, that he will not be thought very solicitous 
for his country, whom the bare mention of it does not 
alarm. This danger we are, therefore, to obviate by vigo- 
rous preparations, and unanimous resolutions; nor do I 
doubt but both our enemies, if they find us united, will re- 
pent of attacking us. 

Sir, the most eflScacious method of manning our fleets, 
which law or custom has yet put into our hands, is that of 
suspending our commerce by an embargo ; and yet the 
whole nation knows how much, and by what means, it has 
been eluded: no sooner was it known that an embargo 
was laid, than the sailors flew away into the country, or 
hid themselves in corners of this great city, as from the 
most formidable danger ; and no sooner did the embargo 
cease, than the banks of the river were again crowded 
with sailors, and all the trading vessels were immediately 
supplied. 

As I cannot doubt, sir, that every gentleman is equally 
^ zealous for the success of the war, and the prosperity of his 
country and as the insuflSciency of the preseiit methods of 
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providing for them is apparent, I hope, that either the re- 
gulations proposed by this bill, to which 1 see no important 
objections, or some other of equal use, will be established 
by a general concurrence. 

Lord Baltimore spoke next: — Though no gentleman 
in this assembly, sir, can more ardently wish the success of 
the British arras, or shall more willingly concur in any 
measure that may promote it, yet 1 cannot agree to the 
clause now under our consideration ; I disapprove it both 
from moral and political motives; I disapprove it as neither 
just nor prudent. 

The injustice of so flagrant an invasion of the liberty of 
particular men has been already exposed ; nor is it, in my 
opinion, less easy to discover the imprudence of exhaust- 
ing all our supplies at once, and sweeping away all our 
sailors, to supply a single exigency. 

It has often been remarked, sir, in favour of a standing 
army, that it is requisite to have a number of regular 
forces, who, though too weak to oppose an invasion, might 
be able to establish discipline in a larger body. An obser- 
vation which may, with much greater justness, be applied 
to the seamen, whose art is much more difficult to be at- 
tained, and who are equally necessary in war and peace. 

If our stock of seamen, sir, be destroyed, if there is not 
left in our trading vessels a sufficient number of experi- 
enced artists to initiate novices, and propagate the profes- 
sion, not only our ships of war must lie useless, but our 
commerce sink to nothing. 

Nor have I reason to believe the naval power of France 
so formidable, as that we ought to be terrified by the ap- 
prehensions of it into any extraordinary methods of proce- 
dure. I am informed that they have now very few ships 
of force left in their harbours ; and that they have exerted 
their whole strength in the American fleet. 

I am not, therefore, sir, for providing against present 
dangers, without regard to our future security ; and think 
nothing more worthy of the consideration of this assembly, 
than the means of encouraging and- increasing our seamen, 
which will not be effected by the bill before us.. 
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Land forces may be hired upon emergencies ; but sailors 
are our own peculiar strength, and the growth of our own 
soil ; we are, therefore, above all other regards, to attend, 
if I may use the term, to the preservation of the species. 

Mr. Vyner next spoke: — Mr. Chairman, as there can 
be no stronger objection to any law than ambiguity, or in- 
determinate latitude of meaning, I think it necessary to 
propose, that some word of known and limited import, be 
substituted in the place of seafaring men; an expression 
which, if I was asked the meaning of it, I should find it 
diflScult to explain. 

Are seafaring men those only who navigate in the sea ? 
The term is then superfluous, for all such are evidently com- 
prised in the word seamen. Are they bargemen or water- 
men, who ply on rivers and transport provision or commo- 
dities from one inland town to another? In that sense 
nobody will affirm that it is a proper word ; and impropriety 
in the expression of laws, produces uncertainty in the exe- 
cution of them. 

Captain Cornwall rose up : — Sir, the term seafaring 
men, of which an explication is desired, is intended to in- 
clude all those who live by conveying goods or passengers 
upon the water, whether the sea or inland rivers : nor can 
we restrain it to a narrower sense, without exempting from 
the publick service great numbers, whose manner of life 
has qualified them for it, and from whom their country may, 
with equal justice, expect assistance, as from those who are 
engaged in foreign traflSck. 

Mr. Vyner replied: — Sir, I am far from concurring 
with the honourable gentleman in his opinion, that the 
inland watermen are, by their profession, in any degree 
qualified for sea service, or can properly be called sea- 
faying men. 

All qualifications for the service must consist either in 
some knowledge of the arts of navigation, or in some 
familiarity with the dangers of the sea. With regard to 
any previous knowledge of naval business, it is weirknown 
that they have no advantage over any common labourer; 
for the manner of navigating a ship and, a barge have, for 
the most part, nothing in common. 
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Nor are these watermen, sir, more able to stand firm 
in the terrours of the storm, or the noise of a battle, than 
those who follow any other occupation. Many of them 
never saw the sea, nor have less dread of its danger than 
the other inhabitants of the inland counties. They are, 
therefore, neither seafaring men, nor peculiarly capable of 
being made seamen. 

But the. hardship upon particular men is not the 
strongest objection to this clause, which, by obstructing 
our inland navigation, may make our rivers useless, 
and set the whole trade of the nation at a stand. For 
who will bring up his son a waterman, who knows him 
exposed by that profession to be impressed for a seaman ? 

It seems, therefore, necessary, sir, either to omit the 
term seafaring men^, or to explain it in such a manner, 
that inland watermen may not be included. 

Lord Gage spoke next: — Sir, so much has been urged 
against the compulsive , methods proposed in this clause, 
and so little produced in favour of them, that it may seem 
superfluous to add any thing, or to endeavour, by a multi- 
plicity of arguments, to prove what common reason must 
immediately discover. But there is one consequence of 
this clause which has not yet been observed, and which is 
yet too important not to be obviated by a particular 
proviso. 

It is well known, sir, that many of those to whom this 
act will extend, are freeholders and voters, for electing the 
representatives of the nation ; and it is therefore apparent, 
that elections may be influenced by an ill-timed or partial 
execution of it. How easy will it be, when an election 
approaches, to raise a false alarm, to propose some secret 
expedition, or threaten us with an invasion from some 
unknown country, and to seize on all the seafaring voters 
whose affections are suspected, and confine them at Spit- 
head till the contest is over. 

I cannot, therefore, sir, but think "it necessary, that if 
this clause be suffered to pass, some part of its hateful 
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consequences should be prevented by an exception in 
favour of freeholders and voters, which, surely, is no less 
than what every man owes to his own security, to the 
welfare of his country, and to those by whom he has been 
honoured with the care of their liberties. 

Mr. Henry Pelham then said, as follows: — Sir, I 
do not rise in opposition to the proposal made by that 
right honourable member, nor do I think this the proper 
time either for opposing or approving it. Method is of 
the highest importance in inquiries like these ; and if the 
order of the debate be interrupted by foreign questions, 
or incidental objections, no man will be able to consider 
the clauses before us with the attention necessary to his 
own satisfaction, or to the conviction of others ; the mind 
will be dissipated by a multiplicity of views, and nothing 
can follow but perplexity and confusion. 

The great end, sir, for which we are now assembled, is 
to strike out methods of manning the fleet with expedition 
and certainty. It is, therefore, proper, in the first place, 
to agree upon some general measures, to each of which 
there may, undoubtedly, be particular objections raised, 
that may be afterwards removed by exceptions or pro- 
visions ; but these provisions should, for the sake of order, 
be inserted in particular clauses, to be separately con- 
sidered. 

Of this kind is the exception now offered, to which I 
have no objection but its present impropriety, and the 
interruption of the debate which it may now occasion ; for 
I see, at present, no reason against admitting it in a parti- 
cular clause. 

When it is considered how much the success of the 
war may depend upon tbe^ determinations of this day, 
and how- much our future happiness and security may 
depend upon the success of our present undertakings, I 
hope my solicitude for regularity and expedition will be 
easily excused. 

Sir Hind Cotton answered: — -I am not able, sir, to 
discover any imminent danger to the nation in suspending 
our attention to the clause before us, for a few moments ; 
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nor, indeed, do we cease to attend to it, while we are 
endeavouring to mollify it, and adapt it to onr constitu- 
tion. 

The exception proposed is, in the opinion of the honour- 
able gentleman, so reasonable, that he declares himself 
ready to approve it in another place; and, to me, no 
place seems more proper of its making part of this bill 
than this. As a connexion between the clause and ex- 
ception appears necessary and immediate, I cannot see 
why it should be postponed, unless it is lioped tliat it may 
be forgotten. 

Mr. PuLTENEY then spoke: — Sir, that this exception 
should be forgotten there is no danger; for how long 
soever it be delayed, I will never agree to the act till I 
see it inserted. If we suffer the liberty of the freeholders 
to be infringed, what can we expect but to be charged 
with betraying our trust, and giving up to servitude and 
oppression those who deputed us to this assembly, as the 
guardians of their privileges, and the asserters of their 
birthright ; a charge too just to be denied, and too atro- 
cious to be borne. 

Sir, the right of a freeholder is independent on every 
other circumstance, and is neither made more or less by 
wealth or poverty : the estate, however small, which gives 
a right of voting, ought to exempt the owner from every 
restraint that may hinder the exertion of his right ; a right 
on which our constitution is founded, and which cannot 
be taken away without subverting our whole establish- 
ment. 

To overlook the distinctions which the fundamental laws 
of our country have made in respect to different orders of 
men, and to regard only the accidents of aflluence and 
necessity, is surely unjust in itself, and unworthy of this 
assembly ; an assembly, sir, instituted principally to pro- 
tect the weak against the strong, and deputed to repre- 
sent those, in a collective state, who are not considerable 
enough to appear singly, and claim a voice in the legis- 
lature. 

To expose an honest, a laborious, and an useful man, to 
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be seized by the hands of an insolent officer, and dragged 
from the enjoyment of his right, only because he will not 
violate his conscience, and add his voice to those of syco- 
phants, dependents, and prostitutes, the slaves of power, 
the drudges of a court, and the hirelings of a faction, is 
the highest degree of injustice and cruelty. Let us rather, 
sir, sweep away, with an impress, the drones of large for- 
tunes, the tyrants of villages, and the oppressors of the 
poor ; let us oblige those to serve their country by force, 
whose fortunes have had no other effect than to make 
them insolent and worthless ; but let such who, by con- 
tributing to commerce, make every day some addition to 
the publick wealth, be left in the full enjoyment of the 
rights which they deserve : let those, by whose labour the 
expenses of the war are furnished, be excused from con- 
tributing to it by personal service. 

It is necessary, sir, to have our laws established by the 
representatives of the people ; it is necessary that those 
representatives should be freely elected ; and, therefore^ 
every law that obstructs the liberty of voters, is contrary to 
the fundamental laws of our constitution ; and what multi- 
tudes may, by this law, be either hindered from giving 
their votes, or be terrified into such a choice as by no 
means corresponds with their judgments or inclinations, 
it is easy to foresee. 

I am, indeed, of opinion, sir, that this clause cannot be 
adapted to our constitution, nor modified, by any expedient, 
into a law, which will not lay insupportable hardships 
upon the nation, and make way for absolute power. But 
as it is necessary that a constant supply of seamen should 
be provided, I think it not improper to observe, that there 
is one expedient yet remaining, by which, thongh it wfill 
not much assist ns in our present exigence, the fleets of 
this nation may hereafter be constantly supported. 

We have, at present, great numbers of charity schools 
established in this nation, where the children of the poor 
receive an education disproportioned to their birth. This 
has often no other consequences than to make them unfit 
for their stations, by placing them, in their own opinion. 
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above the drudgery of daily labour; a notion which is too 
much indulged, as idleness, cooperating with vanity, can 
hardly fail to gain the ascendant, and which sometimes 
prompts them to support themselves by practices not only 
useless, but pernicious to society. This evil, sir, cannot 
be better obviated than by allotting a reasonable propor- 
tion out of every school to the service of the sea, in which, 
by entering early, they cannot fail to become proficients ; 
and where their attainments, which, at present, too fre- 
quently produce laziness and dishonesty, might enable 
them to excel, and entitle them to promotion. 

Mr. WiNNiNGTON replied: — Sir, notwithstanding the 
confidence with which some gentlemen have proposed 
this amendment, and the easiness with which others have 
consented to it, I declare, without hesitation, that I oppose 
it now, and intend to oppose it whenever it shall be of- 
fered, because it will defeat all the other provisions which 
shall be made in the bill, 

I will venture to say, sir, that if every man, who has, by 
whatever tenure, the right of voting, shall be exempted 
from the necessity of contributing to the publick safety by 
his persona! service, every man qualified for the sea will 
by some means acquire a vote. 

Sir, a very small part of those who give their votes in 
this nation for representatives in senate, enjoy that right 
as the appendage of a freehold; to live in some towns, and 
to be born only in others, gives the unalienable privilege 
of voting. Any gentleman, to secure his own, interest, or 
obstruct the publick servicei, niuy, by dividing a small 
piece of barren ground among a hundred sailors, exalt 
them all to freeholders, and exempt them from the in- 
fluence of this law. 

However, sir, I am not less a friend to the freeholders 
than those who propose the exception in their favour, but, 
in my opinion, the great interest of the freeholders is the 
preservation of their freeholds, which can only be secured 
by a vigorous exertion of the power of the nation, in the 
war which is now declared against the Spaniards. 

Mr. Barrington spoke next; — Sir, by the observa- 
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tions which I have opportunities of making at the place 
which I have the honour to represent, I am convinced of 
the influence that this law will have upon all the boroughs 
along the coasts. There, most of the voters are, in one 
sense or other, sir, seafaring men, being, almost all of them, 
owners of vessels, and in some degree acquainted with 
navigation ; they may, therefore, be hurried away at the 
choice of an officious or oppressive magistrate, who may, 
by partiality and injustice, obtain a majority, contrary to 
the general inclination of the people, and determine the 
election by his own authority. 

Sir William Yonge then said : — Sir, if every free- 
holder and voter is to be exempted from the influence 
of the law, the bill that we are with so much ardour 
endeavouring to draw up and rectify, and of which the 
necessity is so generally acknowledged, will be no other 
than an empty sound, and a determination without an 
object ; for while we are empowering the government to 
call seamen into the service, we are exempting almost all 
that are able to serve from the denomination of seamen : 
what is this but to dispute without a subject? to raise 
with one hand and demolish with the other ? 

In the western parts of the nation, sir, where I reside, 
many who vote at elections claim their privilege by no 
other title than that of boiling a pot ; a title which he who 
has it not, may easily obtain, when it will either gratify his 
laziness or his cowardice, and which, though not occa- 
sionally obtained, seems not sufficient to set any man out 
of the reach of a just and necessary law. 

It is, therefore, sir, undoubtedly requisite that the terms 
of the exception should be explicit and definitive, and that 
only those should be exempted who have such possessions 
or qualifications as this assembly shall think a just title to 
exemption. For on the western coast, from whence great 
supplies may be expected, almost every sailor has a vote, 
to which nothing is there required but to hire a lodging, 
and boil a pot ; after which, if this exception be admitted 
in all its latitude, he may sit at ease amidst the distresses 
of his country, ridicule the law which he has eluded, and 
set the magistrate at open defiance. 
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The Prime Minister spoke next; — As I think, Sir, 
some exception may be just and proper, so I suppose 
every gentleman will concur with me in rejecting one of 
such extent as shall leave no object for the ()[>cration of 
the law. 

It is, in my opinion, proper to restrain the exemption to 
those freeholders who are possessed of such an estate ns 
gives a vote for the representative of the county, by which 
those whose privilege arises from their property will be 
secured ; and it seems reasonable that those who have 
privileges without property, should purchase them by their 
services. 

Counsellor Brown spoke next: — Sir, the exception 
proposed will not only defeat the end of the bill, hy leav- 
ing it few objects, but will obstruct the execution of it on 
proper occasions, and involve the magistrate in difficulties 
which will either intimidate him in the exertion of his 
authority, or, if he persists in discharging his duty with 
firmness and spirit, will perhaps oblige him sometimes to 
repent of his fidelity. 

It is the necessary consequence, sir, of a seaman’s pro- 
fession, that he is often at a great distance from tlie place 
of his legal settlement, or patrimonial possessions; and he 
may, therefore, assert of his own circumstances what is most 
convenient, without danger of detection. Distance is a 
security that prompts many men to falsehoods, by which 
only vanity is gratified ; and few men will tell truth in op- 
position to their interest, when they may lie without ap- 
prehension of being convicted. 

When, therefore, a magistrate receives dmections to 
impress all the seamen within his district, how few will he 
find who will not declare themselves freeholders in some 
distant county, or freemen of some obscure borough. * It 
is to no purpose, sir, that the magistrate disbelieves what 
he cannot confute ; and if in one instance in a hundred he 
should be mistaken, and, acting in consequence of his 
errour, force a freeman into the service, what reparation 
may not be demanded? 

I, therefore, propose it to the consideration of the com- 
mittee, whether any man ought to claim exemption from 
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this law by a title, that may so readily be procured, or so " 
safely usurped. 

The Attorney General spoke next:— Sir, the 
practice of impressing, which has been declaimed against 
with such vehement exaggerations, is not only founded on 
immemorial custom, which makes it part of the common 
law, but is likewise established by our statutes ; for I re- 
member to have found it in the statutes of queen Mary, 
and therefore cannot allow that it ought to be treated as 
illegal, and anti-constitutional. 

That it is not inconsistent with our constitution may be 
proved from the practice of erecting the royal standard, 
upon great emergencies, to which every man was obliged 
immediately to repair ; this practice is as old as our con- 
stitution, and as it may be revived at pleasure, may be 
properly mentioned as equivalent to an impress. 

Mr. Vyner answered: — This word, sir, which the 
learned member has by his wonderful diligence discovered 
in the statutes, may perhaps be there, but in a signification 
far different from that which it bears at present. The 
word was, without doubt, originally French, 'prit, and im- 
plied what is now expressed by the term ready; and to 
impress any man was in those days only to make him 
ready, or engage him to hold himself in readiness, which 
was brought about not by compulsion, pursuit, and vio- 
lence, but by the allurements of a pecuniary reward, or 
the obligation of some ancient tenure. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, MARCH 9, 1740-1. 

On the sixty-sixth day, the consideration of the bill for 
raising seamen was resumed, and a clause read, by 
which every constable, headborough, titbingman, or 
other person, was liable to be examined upon oath by 
the justices of peace, who were empowered to lay a fine 
upon them for any neglect, offence, or connivance. 

Sir John Barnard rose up, and spoke to the follow- 
ing effect: — Mr. Chairman, it is the peculiar happiness of 

VOL. I. X 
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the Britons, that no law can be made without the consent 
of their representatives, and I hope no such infatuation 
can ever fall upon them as may influence them to choose 
a representative capable of concurring in absurdities like 
this. 

The folly, the iniquity, the stupidity of this clause, can 
only be conceived by hearing it repeated ; it is too flagrant 
to be extenuated, and too gross to admit exaggerations - 
to oblige a man to make oath against himself, to subject 
himself by his own voice to penalties and hardships, is at 
once cruel and ridiculous, a wild complication of tyranny 
and folly. 

To call upon any man to accuse himself, is only to call 
upon him to commit perjury, and has therefore been al- 
ways accounted irrational and wicked : in those countries 
where it is practised, the confession is extorted by the 
rack, which indeed is so necessary on such occasions, that 
I should not wonder to hear the promoters of this clause 
openly declaring for the expediency of tortures. 

Nothing is more evident than that this bill, however the 
importance of the occasion may be magnified, was drawn 
up without reflection, and that the clauses were never 
understood by those that ojffered them : errours like these 
must^ arise only from precipitation and neglect, for they 
are too gross to be committed either by ignorance or 
design. 

To expose such absurdities is, indeed, easy, but not 
pleasing ; for what end is answered by pointing at folly, 
or how is the publick service advanced by showing that 
the methods proposed are totally to be rejected '! Where 
a proposition is of a mixed kind, and only erroneous in 
part, it is an useful and no disagreeable task to separate 
truth from errour, and disentangle from ill consequences 
such measures as may be pursued with advantage to the 
publick; but mere stupidity can only produce compassion, 
and afford no opportunities for inquiry or dispute. 

Admiral Wager replied: — Sir, this clause, however 
contemptuously treated, has been already passed into a 
law by a senate which brought no dishonour upon the 
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British nation, by a senate which was courted and dreaded 
by the greatest part of the universe, and was drawn up by 
a ministry that have given their posterity no reason to 
treat them with derision and contumely. 

In the reign of the late great queen, this method of 
proceeding was approved and established, and we may 
judge of the propriety of the measures fallowed in that 
war by the success which they procured. 

Those, therefore, by whom this bill was drawn up have 
committed no new absurdities, nor have proposed any 
thing which was not enacted by the wisest of our pre- 
decessors, in one of the most illustrious periods of our 
history. 

Mr. Gybbon answered : — Sir, I am far from thinking a 
proposition sufficiently defended by an assertion that it 
was admitted by our predecessors ; for though I have no 
inclination to vilify their memory, I may without scruple 
affirm, that they had no pretensions to infallibility, and 
that there are in many of our statutes instances of such 
ignorance, credulity, weakness, and errour, as cannot be 
considered without astonishment. 

In questions of an abstruse and complicated nature, it is 
certain, sir, that experience has taught us what could 
never have been discovered previously by the wisdom of 
our ancestors ; and we have found, by their consequences, 
the impropriety of many practices which they approved, 
and which we should have equally applauded in the same 
circumstances. 

But to what purpose is observation, if we must shut our 
eyes against it, and appeal for ever to the wisdom of our 
ancestors? — if we must fall into errour, merely because 
they were mistaken, and rush upon rocks out of veneration 
to those who were wrecked against them. 

In questions easily to be examined, and determinations 
which comprised no perplexing contrarieties of interest, 
or multiplicity of circumstances, they were equally liable 
with ourselves to be supine and negligent, to sink into 
security, or he surprised by haste. That the “clause now 
before us was enacted by them, must be ascribed merely 

x2 
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to the hurry of the session in which it was brought before 
them; a time in which so many inquiries of the highest 
importance were to be made, and great diversity of views 
to be regarded, that it is no wonder that some absurdities 
should escape without detection. 

In the fourth of the reign of the queen, this bill was 
brought in, as now, at the latter end of a session, when 
the attention of the senate was fatigued and distracted; 
and it was hurried through both houses, and ratified by the 
queen, with very little consideration. 

But then, as this circumstance may be justly termed an 
extenuation of their errour, it ought to be a lesson of 
caution to us, that we may not be, in the like manner, 
betrayed into the same weakness. 

Mr. Henry Pkliiam next rose up : — Sir, the conduct 
of our predecessors seems not to stand in need of any 
excuse ; for it might be easy to vindicate it by arguments, 
but that it is more proper to approve it by imitation. 

Whenever the bill was passed, or how hastily soever 
the law was enacted, it was, I believe, rather the effect 
of necessity than of inadvertency ; of the same necessity 
which now presses, and which is very ill consulted by 
tedious debates. 

They were then involved in a war, and were not so 
distracted by private interests as not to unite in the most 
vigorous opposition of their enemies. They knew that the 
publick good is often promoted by the temporary incon- 
veniencies of individuals ; and when affairs of the highest 
importance demanded their attention, when the security 
of the whole nation and the happiness of their posterity 
were the subject of their inquiries, they \yisely suffered 
less considerations to pass, without superfluous and un- 
seasonable solicitude. 

How justly they reasoned, sir, and what vigour their 
resolutions gave to the military operations, our victories 
are a suflScient proof : and if experience be the surest 
guide, it cannot be improper to imitate those who, in the 
same circumstances with ourselves, found means to raise 
the honour, and improve the commerce of tfieir country. 
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Tbat our circumstances are the same with those of the 
senate by which this law was made, is obvious beyond 
dispute ; or where they vary, the difference is, perhaps, 
to our disadvantage. We have, sir, the same enemies, or, 
at least, have reason to apprehend the same ; but have 
little hope of the same allies. The present war is to be 
carried on at a greater distance, and in more places at 
the same instant ; we cannot, therefore, supply our ships 
occasionally, but must raise great numbers in a short 
time. 

If, therefore, it was then concluded, that the method 
under our examination was useful ; if measures, not eligi- 
ble in themselves, may be authorized by necessity, why 
may not we, in compliance with the same exigencies, have 
recourse to the same expedients? 

Sir William Yonge then spoke: — Sir, how much 
weight is added to the determinations of the senate, by the 
dignity of their procedure, and the decency of their dispu- 
tations, a slight knowledge of mankind is sufficient to 
evince. It is well known that government is supported 
by opinion ; and that he who destroys the reputation, de- 
stroys the authority of the legislative power. Nor is it 
less apparent, that he who degrades debate into scurrility, 
and destroys the solemnity of consultation, endeavours to 
sink the senate into contempt. 

It was, therefore, sir, with indignation and surprise, that 
I heard the clause before us censured with such indecency 
of language, and the authors of it treated with contumelies 
and reproaches that mere errour does not deserve, how- 
ever apparent, but which were now vented before any er- 
rour was detected. 

. I know not, sir, why the gentlemen, who are thus inde- 
cently attacked, have suffered such reproaches without 
censure, and without reply. I know not why they have 
omitted to put the honourable gentleman in mind of the ^ 
respect due to this assembly, or to the characters of those 
whom he opposes ; gentlemen equally skilled with himself 
in the subject of our inquiries, and whom his own attain- 
ments, however large, or his abilities, however comprehen- 
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sive, cannot give him a right to charge with ignorance or 
folly. 

To reproach men with incapacity, is a cheap method of 
answering their arguments ; but a method which the rules 
of this house ought to exclude from our debates, as the 
general civility of the world has banished it from every 
other place of concourse or conversation. 

I, for my part, sir, shall always endeavour to confine my 
attention to the question before us, without suffering my 
reason to be biassed, or my inquiries diverted by low al- 
tercations, or personal animosities ; nor when any other 
man deviates into reproachful and contemptuous language, 
shall I be induced to think more highly of either his argu- 
ments or capacity. 

Sir John Barnard replied: — Sir, I have always 
heard it represented as an instance of integrity, when the 
tongue and heart move in concert, when the words are re- 
presentations of the sentiments ; and have, therefore, hi- 
therto, endeavoured to explain my arguments with per- 
spicuity, and impress my sentiments with force ; I have 
thought it hypocrisy to treat stupidity with reverence, or 
to honour nonsense with the ceremony of a confutation. 
As knavery, so folly, that is not reclaimable, is to be 
speedily despatched; business is to be freed from obstruc- 
tion, and society from a nuisance. 

Nor, sir, when I am censured by those whom I may of- 
fend, by the use of terms correspondent with my ideas, 
will I, by a tame and silent submission, give reason to sus- 
pect that I am conscious of a fault, but will treat the accu- 
sation with open contempt, and show no greater regard to 
the abettors, than to the authors of absurdity. 

That decency is of great use in publick debates, I shall 
readily allow ; it may sometimes shelter folly from ridicule, 
and preserve villany from publick detection ; nor is it ever 
more carefully supported, than when measures are promoted 
that nothing can preserve from contempt, but the solemnity 
with which they are establishedi 

Decency is a proper circumstance ; but liberty is the es- 
sence of senatorial disquisitions : liberty is the parent of 
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truth ; but truth and decency are sometimes at variance ; 
all men and all propositions are to be treated here as they 
deserve ; and there are many who have no claim either to 
respect or decency. 

Mr. WiNNiNGTON then rose : — Sir, that it is improper 
in its own nature, and inconsistent with our constitution, 
to lay any man under an obligation to accuse himself, can- 
not be denied ; it is, therefore, evident, that some amend- 
ment is necessary to the clause before us. 

I have, for this reason, drawn up an amendment, sir, 
which, if approved by the committee, will, in my opinion, 
remove all the objections to this part of the bill, and, by 
reconciling it with our natural and legal rights, I hope, 
induce those to approve it, who have hitherto opposed it. 

I therefore propose, that these words should be substi- 
tuted instead of those which are the subject of the debate ; 
or some other to this purpose: That no person shall he 
liable to he fined hy virtue of this act, unless a witness, being 
examined, shall make oath of the misdemeanour or neglects 

Thus the necessity of examining men upon oath in their 
own cause will be entirely taken away ; "and, as the clause 
will then stand, there will remain no suspicioii of injustice, 
or oppression, because none can he practised without the 
concurrence of many persons of different interests. 

[This clause, though agreed to in the committee, was at 
last rejected.] 

Mr. Horace Walpole spoke next, to this effect: — 
Mr. Chairman, it does not yet appear that the gentlemen 
who have engaged in this debate, have sufficiently at- 
tended to the exigence of our affairs, and the importance 
of the question. They have lavished their oratory in de- 
claiming upon the absurdity of the methods proposed, and 
discovered their sagacity, by showing how future navies 
may be supplied from charity schools, but have substituted 
no expedients in the place of those which they so warmly 
condemn, nor have condescended to inform iisj how we 
may now guard our coasts, or man our fleets for immediate 
service. 

There are some circumstances, sir, of the present war, 
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which make our necessity of raising sea forces greater 
than in those of William, and Anne that succeeded him. 
The chief advantages that we gained over the French, in 
their wars, were the consequences of our victories by land. 

At sea, sir, the balance was almost equal, though the 
Dutch fleet and ours were united ; nor did they quit the 
sea because their fleets were destroyed, but because they 
were obliged to recruit their land forces with their sailors. 
Should they now declare war against us, they would be 
under no such necessity of defrauding the sea service, for 
they have now on foot an army of one hundred and sixty 
thousand men, which are maintained at no greater expense 
than forty thousand, by the British government; as they 
are, therefore, sir, so formidable by land, we have no way 
of opposing them but by our sea forces. 

Nor is their navy so contemptible as some have, either 
by conjecture or misinformation, represented it. The fleet 
which they have despatched to America, consists not of 
fewer than twenty ships, of which the least carry sixty 
guns, and they are fitting out now an equal number in their 
own ports ; besides, their East India company is obliged to 
furnish ten ships of the line, at the demand of the govern- 
ment. 

Thus it appears that we have neighbours sufliciently 
powerful to alarm us with the sense of immediate danger; 
danger which is made more imminent by the expeditious 
methods by which the French man their fleets, and which 
we must imitate if we hope to oppose them with success. 

I need not say ho-gr little we can depend upon any pro- 
fessions of neutrality, which will be best observed when 
they cannot be securely violated ; or upon the pacifick in- 
clination of their minister, which interest, persuasion, or 
caprice, may alter, and to which it is not very honourable 
to trust for safety. How can that nation sink lower, which 
IS only free because it is not invaded by its neighbours ; 
and retains its possessions, only because no other has lei- 
sure or inclination to take them away? 

If it be asked, what can provoke the French to inter- 
rupt us in the prosecution of our designs, and in the pun- 
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ishment of those who have plundered and insulted us, it is 
not only easy to urge the strict alliance between the two 
crowns, the ties of blood, the conformity of interests, and 
their equal hatred of the Britons, but another more imme- 
diate reason may be added. It is suspected, that under 
pretence of vindicating our own rights, we are endeavour- 
ing to gain the possession of the Spanish dominions, and 
engross the wealth of the new world ; and that, therefore, 
it is the interest of every power, whose subjects traflSck 
to those countries, to oppose us. 

Thus, whether we succeed or fail in our attempts upon 
America, we have the French power to apprehend. If 
we make conquests, they may, probably, think it necessary 
to obviate the torrent of our victories, and to hinder the 
increase of our dominions, that they may secure their own 
trade, and maintain their own influence. 

If we should be defeated, of which no man, sir, can 
deny the possibility, the inclination of all to insult the de- 
pressed, and to push down the falling, is well known ; nor 
can it be expected that our hereditary enemies would 
neglect so fair an opportunity of attacking us. 

How they might ravage our coasts, and obstruct our 
trade ; how they might triumph in the Channel, and block 
us up in our own ports, bombard our towns, and threaten 
us with invasions, I hope I need but barely mention, to 
incite this assembly to such despatch in manning our fleets, 
as may secure us at once from insults and from terrour. 

It is, undoubtedly, sir, in our power to raise a naval 
force suflScient to awe the ocean, and restrain the most 
daring of our enemies from any attempts against us ; but 
this cannot be effected by harangues, objections, and dis- 
putations! 

There is nothing, sir, more frequently the subject of 
raillery or declamation, than the uselessness or danger ojf 
a standing army, to which I declare myself no otherwise 
inclined than by my concern for the common safety; I will- 
ingly allow that not one soldier ought to be supported by 
the publick, whose service is not necessary ; but surely 
none of those who declare so warmly for the honour and 
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privileges of their country, would expose it to the insults 
of foreign powers, without defence. If, therefore, they 
think the danger of land forces more than equivalent to 
the benefit, they ought unanimously to concur in the in- 
crease of our naval strength, by which they may be pro- 
tected, but cannot be oppressed : they ought willingly to 
give their assistance to any propositions for making the 
fleet formidable, that their declarations against the army 
may not be thought to proceed from a resolution to ob- 
struct the measures of the government, rather than from 
zeal for the constitution. For he that equally opposes the 
establishment of the army, and the improvement of the 
navy, declares in effect against the security of the nation ; 
and though, perhaps, without design, exposes his country- 
men to the mercy of their enemies. 

Mr. PuLTENBY spoke next: — Sir, I cannot discover 
for what reason the bill before us is so vigorously sup- 
ported, but must observe, that I have seldom known such 
vehement and continued efforts produced by mere publick 
spirit, and unmingled regard for the happiness of the na- 
tion. Nothing, sir, that can be urged in favour of the 
measures now proposed has been omitted. When argu- 
ments are confuted, precedents are cited; when prece- 
dents fail, the advocates for the bill have recourse to ter- 
rour and necessity, and endeavour to frighten those whom 
they cannot convince. 

But, perhaps, sir, these formidable phantoms may soon 
be put to flight, and, like the other illusions of cowardice, 
disappear before the light. Perhaps this necessity will be 
found only chimerical ; and these dangers appear only the 
visions of credulity, or the bugbears of imposture. 

To arrive at a clear view of our present condition, it will 
be necessary, sir, not to amuse ourselves with general as- 
sertions, or overwhelm our reason by terrifying exaggera- 
tions : let us consider distinctly the power and the conduct 
of our enemies, and inquire whether they do not affright 
us more than they are able to hurt us. 

That the force of Spain alone, sir, is much to be 
dreaded^ no man wiir assert; for that empire^ it is well 
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known, has long been seized with all the symptoms of de- 
clining power, and has been supported, not by its own 
strength, but by the interests of its neighbours. The vast 
dominions of the Spaniards are only an empty show; they 
are lands without inhabitants, and, by consequence, without 
defence; they are rather excrescences, than members of 
the monarchy, and receive support rather than communi- 
cate. In the distant branches of their empire the govern- 
ment languishes, as the vital motion in an expiring body ; 
and the struggles which they now make, may be termed 
rather agonies than efforts. 

From Spain, therefore, unassisted, we have nothing to 
apprehend, and yet from thence we have been threatened 
with insults and invasions. 

That the condition of the French is far different, cannqt 
be denied ; their commerce flourishes, their dominions are 
connected, their wealth increases, and their government 
operates with full vigour; their influence is great, and 
their name formidable. But I cannot allow, sir, that they 
have yet attained such a height of power as should alarm 
us with constant apprehensions, or that we ought to secure 
ourselves against them by the violation of our liberties. 
Not to urge that the loss of freedom, and the destruction 
of our constitution, are the worst consequences that can be 
apprehended from a conquest, and that to a slave the 
change of his master is of no great importance, it is evi- 
dent, that the power of the French is of such kind as can 
only affect us remotely, and consequentially. They may 
fill the continent with alarms, and ravage the territories of 
Germany, by their numerous armies, but can only injure us 
by means of their fleets. We may wait, sir, without a 
panick terrour, though not without some degree of anxiety, 
the event of their attempts upon the neighbouring princes, 
and cannot be reduced to fight for our altars and our 
houses, but by a second armada, which, even then, the 
winds must favour, and a thousand circumstances concur 
to expedite. 

But that no such fleet can be fitted out by the united 
endeavours of the whole world; that our navy, in its pre- 
sent state, is superiour to any that can be brought against 
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US, our ministers ought not to be ignorant : and, therefore, 
to dispirit the nation ^vith apprehensions of armies hover- 
ing in the air, and of conquerors to be wafted over by su- 
pernatural means, is to destroy that happiness which go- 
vernment was ordained to preserve ; to sink us to tame- 
ness and cowardice; and to betray us to insults and to 
robberies. 

If our danger, sir, be such as has been represented, to 
whom must we impute it? Upon whom are our weakness, 
our poverty, and our miseries to be charged? Upon whom, 
but those who have usurped the direction of affairs which 
they did not understand, or to which their solicitude for 
the preservation of their own power hindered them from 
attending ? 

That the Spaniards, sir, are now enabled to make resist- 
ance, and, perhaps, to insult and depopulate our colonies ; 
that the French have despatched a fleet into the American 
seas, to obstruct, as may be conjectured, the progress of 
our arms, and that we are in danger of meeting opposi- 
tion which we did not expect, is too evident to be con- 
cealed. 

But, sir, is not the spirit of our enemies the consequence 
rather of our cowardice than of their own strength ? Does 
not the opposition to our designs, by whatever nation it 
shall be made, arise from the contempt which has been 
brought upon us by our irresolution, forbearance, and de- 
lays ? Had we resented the first insult, and repaired our 
earliest losses by vigorous reprisals, our merchants had 
long ago carried on their traffick with security, our ene- 
mies would have courted us with respect, and our allies 
supported us with confidence. 

Our negotiations, treaties, proposals, and concessions, 
not only afforded them leisure to collect their forces, equip 
their fleets, and fortify their coasts ; but gave them, like- 
wise, spirit to resist those who could not be conquered but 
by their own cowardice and folly. By our ill-timed pa- 
tience, and lingering preparations, we encouraged those to 
unite against us, who would, otherwise, have only hated 
us in secret ; and deterred those from declaring in our fa- 
voxir, whom interest or graii^de might have inclined to 
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assist us. For who will support those from whom no mu- 
tual support can be expected? And who will expect that 
those will defend their allies, who desert themselves ? 

But, sir, however late our resentment was awakened, 
had the war been prosecuted vigorously after it was de- 
clared, we might have been now secure from danger, and 
freed from suspense, nor would any thing have remained 
but to give laws to our enemies. 

From the success of Vernon with so inconsiderable 
forces, we may conjecture what would have been per- 
formed with an armament proportioned to his undertaking; 
and why he was not better supplied, no reason has yet 
been given ; nor can it be easily discovered why we either 
did not begin the war before our enemies had concerted 
their measures, or delay it till we had formed our own. 

Notwithstanding some opportunities have been ne- 
glected, and all the advantages of a sudden attack have 
been irrecoverably lost; notwithstanding our friends, sir, 
have learned to despise and neglect us, and our enemies 
are animated to confidence and obstinacy, yet our real and 
intrinsick strength continues the same ; nor are there yet 
any preparations made against us by the enemy, with views 
beyond their own security and defence. It does not yet 
appear, sir, that our enemies, however insolent, look upon 
us as the proper objects of a conquest, or that they imagine 
it possible to besiege us in our own ports, or to confine 
us to the defence of our own country. We are not, there- 
fore, to have recourse to measures, which, if they are ever 
to be admitted, can be justified by nothing but the utmost 
distress, and can only become proper, as the last and des- 
perate expedient. The enemy, sir, ought to appear not 
only in our seas, but in our ports, before it can be neces- 
sary that one part of the nation should be enslaved for the 
preservation of the rest. 

To destroy any part of the community, while it is in our 
power to preserve the whole, is certainly absurd, and in- 
consistent with the equity and tenderness of a good govern- 
ment : and what is slavery less than destruction 1 What 
greater calamity has that man to expect, who has been al- 
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ready deprived of his liberty, and reduced to a level 
with thieves and murderers? With what spirit, sir, will 
he draw his sword upon his invaders, who has nothing to 
defend ? Or why should he repel the injuries which will 
make no addition to his misery, and will fall only on those 
to whom he is enslaved ? 

It is well known that gratitude is the foundation of our 
duty to our country, and to our superiours, whom we are 
obliged to protect upon some occasions, because, upon 
others, we receive protection from them, and are main- 
tained in the quiet possession of our fortunes, and the se- 
curity of our lives. But what gratitude is due to his 
country from a man distinguished, without a crime, by the 
legislature, from the rest of the people, and marked out 
for hardships and oppressions? From a man who is con- 
demned to labour and to danger, only that others may fat- 
ten with indolence, and slumber without anxiety? From 
a man who is dragged to misery without reward, and 
hunted from his retreat, as the property of his master ? 

Where gratitude, sir, is not the motive of action, which 
may easily happen in minds not accustomed to observe the 
ends of government, and relations of society, interest never 
fails to preside, which may be distinguished from grati- 
tude, as it regards the immediate consequences of actions, 
and confines the view to present advantages. But what 
interest can be gratified by a man who is not master of his 
own actions, nor secure in the enjoyment of his acquisi- 
tions ? Why should he be solicitous to increase his pro- 
perty, who may he torn from the possession of it in a mo- 
ment? Or upon what motive can he act who will not be- 
come more happy by doing his duty ? 

Many of those to whom this bill is proposed to extend, 
have raised fortunes at the expense of their ease, and at 
the hazard of their lives ; and now sit at rest, enjoying the 
memory of their past hardships, and inciting others to the 
prosecution of the same adventures. How will it be move 
reasonable to drag these men from their houses, than to 
seize any other gentleman upon his own estate ? and how 
negligently will our navigation and our commerce be pro- 
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moted, when it is discovered that either wealth cannot^ be 
gained by them, or, if so gained, cannot be enjoyed. 

But it is still urged, sir, that there is a necessity of man*- 
ning the fleet ; a necessity which, indeed, cannot totally be 
denied, though a short delay would produce no frightful 
consequences, would expose us to no invasions, nor disable 
us from prosecuting the war. Yet, as the necessity at 
least deserves the regard of the legislature, let us consider 
what motives have hitherto gained men over to the pub- 
lick service ; let us examine how our land forces are 
raised, and how our merchants equip their ships. How is all 
this to be effected without murmurs, mutinies, or discontent, 
but by the natural and easy method of offering rewards? 

It may be objected, sir, that rewards have been already 
proposed without effect ; but, not to mention the corrupt 
arts which have been made use of to elude that promise, 
by rejecting those that came to claim them, we can infer 
from their ineflScacy only, that they were too small ; that 
they were not sufficient to dazzle the attention, and with- 
draw it from the prospect of the distant advantages which 
may arise from the service of the merchants. Let the 
reward, therefore, be doubled, and if it be not then suffi- 
cient, doubled anew. There is nothing but may be bought, 
if an adequate price is offered ; and we are, therefore, to 
raise the reward, till it shall be adjudged by the sailors 
equivalent to the inconveniencies of the service. 

Let no man urge, that this is profusion ; that it is a 
breach of our trust, and a prodigality of the publick mo- 
ney. Sir, the money thus paid is the price of liberty ; it 
is disbursed to hinder slavery from encroaching, to pre- 
serve our natural rights from infraction, and the constitu- 
tion of our country from violation. If we vote away the 
privilege of one class among us, those of another may 
quickly be demanded ; and slavery will advance by de- 
grees, till the last remains of freedom shall be lost. 

But perhaps, sir, it will appear, upon reflection, that 
even this method needs not to be practised- It is well 
known, that it is not necessary for the whole crew' of a 
ship to be expert sailors; there must.be some novices. 
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and many whose employment has more of labour than of 
art. We have now a numerous army, which burdens our 
country, without defending it, and from whom we may, 
therefore, draw supplies for the lleet, and distribute them 
amongst the ships in just proportions ; they may imme- 
diately assist the seamen, and will become able, in a short 
time, to train up others. 

It will, doubtless, sir, be objected to this proposal, that 
the continent is in confusion, and that we ought to con- 
tinue such a force as may enable us to assist our allies, 
maintain our influence, and turn the scale of allairs in the 
neighbouring countries. I know not how we are indebted 
to our allies, or by what ties we are obliged to assist those 
who never assisted us; nor can I, upon mature consider- 
ation, think it necessary to be always gazing on the con- 
tinent, watching the motions of every potojitate, and 
anxiously attentive to every revolution. There is no end, 
sir, of obviating contingenciesS, of attempting to secure 
ourselves from every possibility of danger. I am, indeed, 
desirous that our friends, if any there be that deserve that 
name, should succeed in their designs, and bo protected in 
their claims; but think it ought always to be remembered, 
that our own affairs affect us immediately, theirs only by 
consequence, and that the nearest danger is to bo first 
regarded. 

With respect to the amendment offered to this clause, 
I cannot see that it will produce any advantage, nor think 
any evidence sufficient to justify the breach of our con- 
stitution, or subject any man to the hardship of having his 
dwelling entered by force. 

And, sir, I am not entirely satisfied of the impartiality 
and equity with which it is promised that this law will be 
put in execution, or what new influence is to cooperate 
with this law, by which corruption and oppression will be 
prevented. 

It is well known, sir, that many other laws are made 
ineffectual by partiality or negligence, which remarkably 
appears by the immense quantities of corn that are daily 
carried into foreign countries,^ by illegal exportations, by 
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which traflSck I am informed that we obtain most of our 
foreign gold, which, in reality, is paid as for corn by the 
Dutch ; though it is studiously represented to the nation 
as gained by our traflSck with Portugal. Who can assure 
us that this law will not be perverted, after the example of 
others ? and that there will not be wretches found that 
may employ it to the extortion of money, or the gratifica- 
tion of revenge ? 

Thus, sir, I have shown by what means our fleet may 
now be equipped, and how a supply of sailors may be per- 
petuated ; for I cannot think how the boys which are 
educated in charity schools can be more properly em- 
ployed. A proportion may be easily selected for the ser- 
vice, who will benefit the publick much more than by 
serving sharpers and attorneys, and pilfering either at low 
gaming houses, or in the inns of court. 

Since, therefore, it is not pretended, sir, that this bill 
can be justified otherwise than by necessity, and it appears 
that supplies may be raised by other means ; since, instead 
of increasing and encouraging seamen, nothing is proposed 
that does not manifestly tend, by depressing and harass- 
ing them, to diminish their numbers, I think it reasonable 
to declare that I shall continue to oppose it, and hope that 
every friend of liberty, or commerce, will concur in the 
opposition. 

Sir Robert Walpole spoke next, to the following 
eflfect : — Sir, I have considered the bill before us with the 
utmost impartiality, and I can see no reason to apprehend 
that it will produce such universal discontent, and give 
occasion to so many abuses, as the honourable gentlemen 
by whom it is opposed, appear to suspect. It is not un- 
common, sir, in judging of future events, and tracing 
effects from causes, for the most sagacious to be mistaken. 

The safest method of conjecturing upon the future, is to 
consider the past, for it is always probable, that from lik^ 
causes like consequences will arise. Let us, therefore, sir, 
examine what injustice or oppression has been hitherto 
produced by laws of the same kind. 

The power of searching, however it is now become the 
VOL. r, Y 
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subject of lend exclamuiion and pathotick harang'ues, is no 
new invasion of the rights of tho people, l)nt has been 
already granted in its utmost extent, for a»i end of no 
greater importance than the prcKservation of the game. 
This formidable authority has been already trusted to the 
magistrate, and the nation has been already subjected to 
this insupportable tyranny, only lest the hares and par- 
tridges should be destroyed, and gentlemen be obliged to 
disband their hounds and dismiss their setting dogs. Yet, 
sir, even with regard to this power, thus exorbitant, and 
thus lightly granted, f have heard no general complaints, 
nor believe that it is looked upon as a grievance by any, 
but those whom it restrains from living tipon the game, 
and condemns to maintain themselves by a more honest 
and useful industry. 

I hope, sir, those that think this law for the preservation 
of their amusement, rational and just, will have at least the 
same regard to the defence of their country, atid will not 
think their venison deserves greater solicitude than their 
fortunes and their liberties. 

Nor is it difficult, sir, to produce instances of the ex- 
ercise of this power, for the end which is now proposed, 
without any consequences that should discourage us from 
repeating the experiment. I have now in my hand a 
letter, by which the mayor and aldermen of Bristol are 
empowered to seize all the sailors within the bounds of 
their jurisdiction, which order was executed without any 
outcries of oppression, or apprehensions of the approach 
of slavery. 

That this law, sir, will be always executed with the strict- 
est impartiality, and without the least regard to any pri- 
vate purposes, cannot, indeed, be demonstratively proved ; 
every law may possibly be abused by a combination of 
profligates; but it must, I think, be granted, that it is 
drawn up with all the cautfon that reason, or justice, or the 
corruption of the present age requires. I know not what 
can be contrived better than an association of men, un- 
likely to concur in their views and interests — a justice of 
the peace, a lieutenant of a ship, and a commissioner of 
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the navy — three men, probably unknown to each other, 
and of which no one will be at all solicitous to desire the 
rest to unite to commit a crime, to which no temptation 
can be readily imagined. 

This caution, sir, which cannot but be approved, and 
which surely is some proof of judgment and considera- 
tion, ought, in my opinion, to have exempted the bill, and 
those by whose assistance it was drawn up, from the 
reproachful and indecent charge of absurdity, ignorance, 
and incapacity ; terms which the dignity of this assembly 
does not admit, even when they are incontestably just, and 
which surely ought not to be made use of when the ques- 
tion is of a doubtful nature. 

The gentlemen, sir, who are now intrusted with publick 
employments, have never yet discovered that they are in- 
feriour to their predecessors in knowledge or integrity; nor 
do their characters suffer any diminution by a comparison 
with those who vilify and traduce them. 

Those, sir, that treat others with such licentious con- 
tempt, ought surely to give some illustrious proof of their 
own abilities ; and yet if we examine what has been pro- 
duced on this question, we shall find no reason to admire 
their sagacity or their knowledge. 

We have been told, sir, that the fleet might properly he 
manned by a detachment from the army ; but it has not 
been proved that we have any superfluous forces in the 
kingdom, nor, indeed, will our army be found sufficiently 
numerous, if, by neglecting to equip our fleet, we give our 
enemies an opportunity of entering our country. 

If it be inquired what necessity there is for our present 
forces? What expeditions are designed? Or what dan- 
gers are feared ? I shall not think it my duty to return 
any answer. It isj sir, the great unhappiness of our con- 
stitution, that our determinations cannot be kept secret^ 
and that our enemies may always form conjectures of our 
designs, by knowing our preparations ; but surely more is 
not to be published than necessity extorts, and the govern- 
ment has a right to conceal what it would injure the nation 
to discover. 

yS 
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Nor can I, sir, approve the method of levying sailors by 
the incitement of an exorbitant reward, a reward to be 
augmented at the pleasure of those who are to receive it. 
For what can be the consequence of such prodigality, but 
that those to whom the largest sum is offered, will yet 
refuse their service in expectation of a greater. The 
reward already proposed is, in my opinion, the utmost 
stretch of liberality ; and all beyond may be censured as 
profusion. 

It is not to be imagined, sir, that all these objections 
were not made, and answered, in the reign of the late 
queen, when a bill of the same nature was proposed ; they 
were answered, at least, by the necessity of those times, 
which necessity has now returned upon us. 

We do not find that it produced any consequences so 
formidable and destructive, that they should for ever dis- 
courage us from attempting to raise forces by the same 
means ; it was then readily enacted, and executed without 
opposition, and without complaints ; nor do T believe that 
any measures can be proposed of equal efficacy, and less 
severity. 

Mr, Sandys replied, in substance as follows: — Sir, 
whether the precedents produced in defence of this bill, 
will have more weight than the arguments, mast be shown 
by a careful examination, which will perhaps discover that 
the order sent to the magistrates of Bristol conveyed no 
new power, nor such as is, in any respect, parallel to that 
which thia bill is intended to confer. 

They were only enjoined to inquire with more than usual 
strictness, after strollers and vagabonds, such as the law 
has always subjected to punishment, and send them to the 
fleet, instead of any other place of correction ; a method 
which may now be pursued without danger, apposition, or 
complaint. 

But for my part, I am not able, upon the closest atten- 
tion to the present scene of affahrs, to find out the necessity 
of extraordinary methods of any kind. The fears of an in- 
vasion from France, are, in my opinion^ sir, merely chi- 
merical ; from their fleet in America the coasts of Britain 
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have nothing to fear, and after the numerous levies of 
seamen by which it was fitted out, it is not yet probable 
that they can speedily send out another. We know, sir, 
that the number of seamen depends upon the extent of 
commerce, and surely there is as yet no such disproportion 
between their trade and ours, as that they should be able 
to furnish out a naval armament with much greater expe- 
dition than ourselves. 

In America our forces are at least equal to theirs, so 
that it is not very probable, that after the total destruction 
of our fleet by them, they should be so little injured, as to 
be able immediately to set sail for the channel, and insult 
us in our own ports ; to effect this, sir, they must not only 
conquer us, but conquer us without resistance. 

If they do not interrupt us in our attempts, nor expose 
themselves to an engagement, they may, indeed, return 
without suffering great damages, but I know not how they 
can leave the shores of America unobserved, or pour an 
unexpected invasion upon us. If they continue there, sir, 
they cannot hurt us, and when they return, we may pre- 
pare for their reception. 

There are men, I know, sir, who have reason to think 
highly of the French policy, and whose ideas may be ex- 
alted to a belief that they can perform impossibilities ; but 
I have not yet prevailed upon myself to conceive that they 
can act invisibly, or that they c^ equip a fleet by sorcery, 
collect an army in a moment, and defy us on our own 
coast, without any perceptible preparations. 

Then admiral Wager spoke thus: — ^The calamities 
produced by discord and contention, need not to be pointed 
out; but it may be proper to reflect upon the consequences 
of a house divided against itself, that we may endeavour 
to avoid them. 

Unanimity is produced by nothing more powerfully than 
by impending danger, and, therefore, it may be useful to 
show those who seem at present in profound security, that 
the power of France is more formidable than they are 
willing to allow. 

My age, sir, enables me to remember many , transactions 
of the wars in the late reigns, to which many gentlemen 
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are strangers, or of which they have only imperfect ideas 
from history and tradition. 

In the second year of the reign of William, the French 
gained a victory over the united Hoots of the maritime 
powers, which gave them, for the summor following, the 
dominion of the Channel, enabled them to shut up our 
merchants in tlieir ports, and produced a total suspension 
of our commerce. 

Those, sir, to whom the importance of trad<' is so well 
known, will easily apprehend the weight of tins calamity, 
and will, I hope, reject no measures that luive a manifest 
tendency to prevent it. 

Our ships, sir, do not lie useless because there is any 
want of seamen in the nation, but becatiso any service is 
preferred to that of the publick. 

There are now, to my knowledge, in om^ town on the 
west coast, no fewer than twelve hundred sailors, of which 
surely a third part may be justly claimed by the publick 
interest; nor do I know why they who obstinately refuse 
to serve, their country, should be treated with so much 
tenderness, It is mors reasonable that they should sufter 
by their refusal, than that the general happiness should be 
endangered. 

Mr. Southwell spoke next, to the following pur- 
pose : — Sir, when any authority shall be lodged in my 
hands, to be exercised for the publick benefit, I shall 
always endeavour to exert it with honesty and diligence ; 
but will never be made the instrument of oppression, nor 
execute any commission of tyranny or injustice, 

As, therefore, the power of searching is to be placed in 
the hands of justices of the peace, I think it necessary to 
declare, that I will never perform so hateful a part of the 
ofiice, and that if this bill becomes a law, I will retire from 
the place to which my authority is limited, rather than 
contribute to the miseries of my fellow-subjects. 

Mr. Littleton spoke as follows: — Sir, all the argu- 
ments which have been offered in support of this bill, are 
reduced at last to one constant assertion of the necessity 
of passing it. 

We have been told, sir, with great acuteness, that a 
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war cannot be carried on without men, and that ships are 
useless without sailors ; and from thence it is inferred that 
the bill is necessary. 

That forces are by some means necessary to be raised, 
the warmest opponents of the bill will not deny, but they 
cannot, therefore, allow the inference, that the methods 
now proposed are necessary. 

They are of opinion, sir, that cruel and oppressive mea- 
sures can never be justified, till all others have been 
tried without effect ; they think that the law, when it was 
formerly passed, was unjust, and are convinced, by ob- 
serving that it never was revived, and that it was by ex- 
perience discovered to be useless. 

Necessity, absolute necessity, is a formidable sound, and 
may terrify the weak and timorous into silence and com- 
pliance ; but it will be found, upon reflection, to be often 
nothing but an idle feint, to amuse and to delude us, and 
that what is represented as necessary to the publick, is 
only something convenient to men in power. 

Necessity, sir, has, heretofore, been produced as a plea 
for that which could be no otherwise defended. In the 
days of Charles the first, ship-money was declared to be 
legal, because it was necessary. Such was the reasoning 
of the lawyers, and the determination of the judges ; but 
the senate, a senate of patriots ! without fear, and without 
corruption, and influenced only by a sincere regard for the 
publick, were of a different opinion, and neither admitted 
the lawfulness nor necessity. 

It will become us, on this occasion, to act with equal 
vigour, and convince onr countrymen, that we proceed 
upon the same principles, and that the liberties of the peo- 
ple are our chief care. 

I hope we shall unite in defeating any attempts that 
may impair the rights which every Briton boasts as his 
birthright, and reject a law which will be equally dreaded 
and detested with the inquisition of Spain, 

Sir William Yonge spoke next, to this effect :^ir, 
though many particular clauses of this bill have been dis- 
approved and opposed, some with more, and some Mth 
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^var cannot be carried on without men, and that ships are 
useless without sailors ; and from thence it is inferred that 
the bill is necessary. 

That forces are by some means necessary to be raised, 
the warmest opponents of the bill will not deny, but they 
cannot, therefore, allow the inference, that the methods 
now proposed are necessary. 

They are of opinion, sir, that cruel and oppressive mea- 
sures can never be justified, till all others have been 
tried without effect ; they think that the law, when it was 
formerly passed, was unjust, and are convinced, by ob- 
serving that it never was revived, and that it was by ex- 
perience discovered to be useless. 

Necessity, absolute necessity, is a formidable sound, and 
may terrify the weak and timorous into silence and com- 
pliance ; but it will be found, upon reflection, to be often 
nothing but an idle feint, to amuse and to delude us, and 
that what is represented as necessary to the publick, is 
only something convenient to men in power. 

Necessity, sir, has, heretofore, been produced as a plea 
for that which could be no otherwise defended. In the 
days of Charles the first, ship-money was declared to be 
legal, because it was necessary. Such was the reasoning 
of the lawyers, and the determination of the judges ; but 
the senate, a senate of patriots ! without fear, and without 
corruption, and influenced only by a sincere regard for the 
publick, were of a different opinion, and neither admitted 
the lawfulness nor necessity. 

It will become us, on this occasion, to act with equal 
vigour, and convince our countrymen, that we proceed 
upon the same principles, and that tlie liberties of the peo- 
ple are our chief care. 

I hope we shall unite in defeating any attempts that 
may impair the rights which every Briton boasts as his 
birthright, and reject a law which will be equally dreaded 
and detested with the inquisition of Spain. 

Sir WiJLLriAM Yonge spoke next, to this effect Sir, 
though many particular clauses of this bill have been dis- 
approved and opposed, some with more, and some with 
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less reason, yet the committee has hitherto agreed that a 
bill for this purpose is necessary in the present state of 
our affairs ; tipon this principle wo have proceeded thus far, 
several gentlemen have proposed their opinions, con- 
tributed their observations, and laboured us in an affair 
universally admitted to be of high importance to the ge- 
neral prosperity. 

But now, sir, when some of the difficulties are sur- 
mounted, some expedients luckily struck out, some objec- 
tions removed, and the great design brought nearer to 
execution, we are on a sudden informed, that all our 
labour is superfluous, that we are amusing ourselves with 
useless consultations, providing against calamities that can 
never happen, and raising bulwarks without an enemy; 
that, therefore, the question before us is of no importance, 
and the bill ought, without farther examination, to be 
totally rejected. 

I suppose, sir, I shall bo readily believed, when I de- 
clare that I shall willingly admit any arguments that may 
evince our safety ; but, in proportion as real freedom from 
danger is to be desired, a supine and indolent neglect of 
it is to be dreaded and avoided ; and I cannot but fear 
that our enemies are more formidable, and more mali- 
cious, than the gentlemen that oppose this bill have re- 
presented them. 

This bill can only be opposed upon the supposition that 
it gives a sanction to severities, more rigorous than our 
present circumstances require ; for nothing can be more 
fallacious or invidious than a comparison of this law with 
the demand of ship-money, a demand contrary to all law, 
and enforced by the manifest exertion of arbitrary power. 

How has the conduct of his present majesty any re- 
semblance with that of Charles the first? Is any money 
levied by order of the council ? Are the determinations of 
the judges set in opposition to the decrees of the senate ? 
Is any man injured in his property by an unlimited exten- 
sion of the prerogative? or any tribunal established su- 
periour to the laws of the nation ? 

To draw parallels, sir, where there is no resemblance ; 
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and to accuse, by insinuations, where there is no shadow 
of a crime; to raise outcries when no injury is attempted ; 
and to deny a real necessity because it was once pre- 
tended for a bad purpose; is surely not to advance the 
publick service, which can be promoted only by just rea- 
sonings, and calm reflections, not by sophistry and satire, 
by insinuations without ground, and by instances beside 
the purpose. 

Mr. Littleton answered : — Sir, true zeal for the ser- 
vice of the publick is never discovered by collusive sub- 
terfuges and malicious representations ; a mind, attentive 
to the common good, would hardly, on an occasion like 
this, have been at leisure to pervert an harmless illustra- 
tion, and extract disafiection from a casual remark. 

It is, indeed, not impossible, sir; that I might express 
myself obscurely ; and it may be, therefore, necessary to 
declare that I intended no disrespectful reflection on the 
conduct of his majesty; but must observe, at the same 
time, that obscure or inaccurate expressions ought always 
to be interpreted in the most inoffensive meaning, and 
that to be too sagacious in discovering concealed insinua- 
tions, is no great proof of superioiir integrity. 

Wisdom, sir, is seldom captious, and honesty seldom 
suspicious; a man capable of comprehending the whole 
extent of a question, disdains to divert his attention by 
trifling observations ; and he that is above the practice of 
little arts, or the motions of petty malice, does not easily 
imagine them incident to another. 

That in the question of ship-money necessity was pre- 
tended, cannot be denied ; and, therefore, all that I as- 
serted, which was only that the nation had been once 
terrified without reason, by the formidable sound of ne- 
cessity, is evident and uncontested. 

When a fraud has once been practised, it is of use to 
remember it, that we may not twice be deceived by the 
same artifice; and, therefore, I mentioned the plea of ne- 
cessity, that it may be inquired whether it is now more 
true than before. 

That the senate, sir, and not the judges, is now applied 
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to, is no proof of the validity of the arguments which have 
been produced ; for in the days of ship-money, the con- 
sent of the senate had been asked, had there been any 
prospect of obtaining it ; but the court, had been con- 
vinced, by frequent experiments, of the inllexibilily of the 
senate, and despaired of influencing them by prospects of 
advantage, or intimidating them by frowns or menaces. 

May this and every future senate imitate their conduct, 
and, like them, distinguish between real and pretended 
necessity ; and let not us be terrified, by idle clamours, 
into the establishment of a law at once useless and op- 
pressive. 

Sir William Yonge replied: — Sir, that I did not 
intend to misrepresent the meaning of the honourable 
gentleman, I hope it is not necessary to declare ; and 
that I have, in reality, been guilty of any misrepresenta- 
tion, I am not yet convinced. If he did not intend a 
parallel between ship-money and the present bill, to what 
purpose was his observation ? and if he did intend it, was 
it not proper to show there was no resemblance, and that 
all which could be inferred from it was, therefore, falla- 
cious and inconclusive ? 

Nor do I only differ, sir, in opinion with the honour- 
able gentleman with relation to his comparison of mea- 
sures, which have nothing in common with each other; but 
will venture to declare, that he is not more accurate in 
his citations from history. The king did not apply to the 
judges, because the senate would not have granted him 
the money that he demanded, but because his chief am- 
bition was to govern the -nation by the prerogative alone, 
and to free himself and his descendants from senatorial 
inquiries. 

That this account, sir, is just, I am confident the his- 
tories of those times will discover ; and, therefore, any 
invidious comparison between that senate and any other, 
is without foundation in reason or in truth, 

Mr. Bathurst spoke as follows Sir, that this law 
will easily admit, in the execution of it, such abuses as 
will overbalance the benefits, may readily be proved ; and 
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it will not be consistent with that regard to the publick, 
expected from us by those whom we represent, to enact a 
law which may probably become an instrument of op- 
pression. 

The servant by whom I am now attended, may be 
termed, according to the determination of the vindicators 
of this bill, a seafaring man, having been once in the West 
Indies ; and he may, therefore, be forced from my service, 
and dragged into a ship, by the authority of a justice of 
the peace, perhaps of some abandoned prostitute, dig- 
nified with a commission only to influence elections, and 
awe those whom excises and riot-acts cannot subdue. 

I think it, sir, not improper to declare, that I would by 
force oppose the execution of a law like this; that I 
would bar my doors and defend them ; that I would cdl 
my neighbours to my assistance ; and treat those who 
should attempt to enter without my consent, as thieves, 
ruffians, and murderers. 

Lord Gage spoke to this effect : — Sir, it is well known 
that by the laws of this nation, poverty is, in some de- 
gree, considered as a crime, and that the debtor has only 
this advantage over the felon, that he cannot be pursued 
into his dwelling, nor be forced from the shelter of his 
own house. 

I think it is universally agreed, that the condition of a 
man in debt is already sufficiently miserable, and that it 
would be more worthy of the legislative power to contrive 
alleviations of his hardships, than additions to them ; and 
it seems, therefore, no inconsiderable objection to this bill, 
that, by conferring the power of entering houses by force, 
it may give the harpies of the law an opportunity of enter- 
ing, in the tumult of an impress, and of dragging a debtor 
to a noisome prison, under pretence of forcing sailors into 
the service of the crown. 

Mr. Tracey then said: — Sir, that some law for the 
ends proposed by the bill before us, is necessary, I do not 
see how we can doubt, after the declarations of the ad- 
mirals, who are fnlly acqnainte.d with the service for which 
provision is to be made ; and of the ministry, whose know- 
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ledge of the present state of our own strength, and the de- 
signs of our enemies, is, doubtless, more exact than they can 
acquire who are not engaged in publick employments. 

If, therefore, the measures now proposed are necessary 
though they may not be agreeable to the present disposi- 
tions of the people, for whose preservation they are in- 
tended, I shall think it my duty to concur in them, that 
the publick service may not be retarded, nor the safety 
of a whole nation hazarded, by a scrupulous attention to 
minute objections. 

Mr. Campbell spoke as follows Sir, I have often 
amidst my elegies on British liberty, and my declarations 
of the excellence ot our constitution, the impartiality of 
our government, and the efficacy of our laws, been re- 
proached by foreigners with the practice of impresses, as 
a hardskp which would raise a rebellion in absolute 
monarchies, and kindle those nations into madness, that 
have, for many ages, known no other law than the will of 
their princes. A hardship which includes imprisonment 
and slavery, and to which, therefore, no aggravations 
ought to be added. 

But if justice and reason, sir, are to be overborne by 
necessity ; if necessity is to stop our ears against the com- 
p amts of the oppressed, and harden our hearts at the 
sight of their misery, let it, at least, not destroy our me- 
mories, nor deprive us of the advantages of experience, 

authonty when it was formerly consigned to the magis- 
trates. Were our fleets manned in an instant? were our 
harbours mimediately crowded with sailors? did we sur- 
prise our enemies by our expedition, and make conquests 
before an invasion could be suspected? I have heard, 
sir, of no such consequences, nor of any advantages which 

havrr ^ tyranny and oppression. We 

have found that very few were procured by the magis- 

!on?d conveyhig was very 

considerable; and therefore, cannot but conclude that/ 

legal measures, which have been once tried without sue 
cess, should, for a double reason, never be revived. 
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Sir John Barnard spoke to this effect: — Sir, it is 
not without regret that I rise so often on this occasion: 
for to dispute with those whose determinations are not 
influenced by reason, is a ridiculous task, a tiresome la- 
bour, without prospect of reward. 

But, as an honourable gentleman has lately remarked, 
that by denying the necessity of the bill, instead of making 
objections to particular clauses, the whole design of find- 
ing expedients to supply the sea service is at once de- 
feated ; I think it necessary to remind him, that I have 
made many objections to this bill, and supported them by 
reasons which have not yet been answered. But I shall 
now no longer confine my remarks to single errours, but 
observe that there is one general defect, by which the 
whole bill is made absurd and useless. 

For the foundation of a law like this, sir, the description 
of a seaman ought to be accurately laid down, it ought to 
be declared what acts shall subject him to that denomina- 
tion, and by what means, after having once enlisted him- 
self in this unhappy class of men, he may withdraw into a 
more secure and happy state of life. 

Is a man, who has once only lost sight of the shore, to be 
for ever hunted as a seaman ? Is a man, who, by traflSck, 
has enriched a family, to be forced from his possessions by 
the authority of an impress ? Is a man, who has pur- 
chased an estate, and built a seat, to solicit the admiralty 
for a protection from the neighbouring constable? Such 
questions as these, sir, may be asked, which the bill be- 
fore us will enable no man to answer. 

If a bill for this purpose be truly necessary, let it, at 
least, be freed from such offensive absurdities ; let it be 
drawn up in a form as different as is possible from that of 
the bill before us ; and, at last, I am far from imagining 
that a law will be contrived not injurious to individuals, 
nor detrimental to the publick ; not contrary to the first 
principles of our establishment, and not loaded with folly 
and absurdities. 

Mr. Vyner then spoke ; — Sir, a definition of a seanaan 
is so necessary in a bill for this purpose^ that tha omission 
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of it will defeat all the methods that can be suggested. 
How shall a law be executed, or a penalty inflicted, when 
the magistrate has no certain marks whereby he may 
distinguish a criminal ? and when even the man that is 
prosecuted may not be conscious of guilt, or know that 
the law extended to him, which he is charged with having 
offended. 

If, in defining a seaman on the present occasion, it be 
thought proper to have any regard to the example of our 
predecessors, whose wisdom has, in this debate, been so 
much magnified ; it may be observed, that a seaman has 
been formerly defined, a man who haunts the seas; a de- 
finition which seems to imply habit and continuance, and 
not to comprehend a man who has, perhaps, never gone 
more than a single voyage. 

But though this definition, sir, should be added to the 
amendments already proposed, and the bill thereby be 
brought somewhat nearer to the constitutional principles 
of our government ; I cannot yet think it so much rec- 
tified, as that the hardships will not outweigh the benefits, 
and, therefore, shall continue to oppose the bill, though 
to some particular clauses I have no objection. 

[The term seafaring man was left out, and the several 
amendments were admitted in the committee, but the 
clauses themselves, to the number of eleven, were given 
up on the report.] 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, MARCH 10, 1740-1. 

The commons resolved their house into a committee, to 
consider the bill for the encouragement of sailors, when 
admiral Wager offered a clause, by which it was to be 
enacted, ‘‘ That no merchants, or bodies corporate or 
politick, shall hire sailors"' at higher wages than thirty- 
five shillings for the month, on pain of forfeiting the 
treble value of the sum so agreed for f which law was 
to commence after fifteen days, and continue for a time 
to be agreed on by the house : and then spoke to the 
following purpose : — 
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Sir, the necessity of this danse must be so apparent to 
every gentleman acquainted with naval and commercial 
affairs, that as no opposition can be apprehended, very few 
arguments will be requisite to introduce it. 

How much the publick calamities of war are improved 
by the sailors to their own private advantage; how generally 
they shun the publick service, in hopes of receiving exor- 
bitant wages from the merchants ; and how much they ex- 
tort from the merchants, by threatening to leave their service 
for that of the crown, is universally known to every officer 
of the navy, and every commander of a trading vessel. 

A law, therefore, sir, to restrain them in time of war 
from such exorbitant demands ; to deprive them of those 
prospects which have often no other effect than to lull 
them in idleness, while they skulk about in expectation of 
higher wages ; and to binder them from deceiving them* 
selves, embarrassing the merchants, and neglecting the 
general interest of their country, is undoubtedly just. It 
is just, sir, because in regard to the publick it is necessary 
to prevent the greatest calamity that can fall upon a peo- 
ple, to preserve us from receiving laws from the most im- 
placable of our enemies ; and it is just, because with re- 
spect to particular men it has no tendency but to suppress 
idleness, fraud, and extortion. 

Mr. Henry Fox spoke next: — Sir, I have no objec- 
tion to any part of this clause, except the day proposed 
for the commencement : to make a law against any perni- 
cious practice, to which there are strong temptations, and 
to give those whose interest may incite them to it, time to 
effect their schemes, before the law shall begin to operate, 
seems not very consistent with wisdom or vigilance. 

It is not denied, sir, that the merchants are betrayed by 
that regard to private interest which prevails too fre- 
quently over nobler views, to bribe away from the service 
of the crown, by large rewards, those sailors whose assist- 
ance is now so necessary to the publick; and, therefore, it 
is not to be imagined that they will not employ their ut- 
most diligence to improve the interval which the bill allows 
in making contracts for . the ensuing year, and that the 
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sailors will not eagerly engage themselves before this law 
shall preclude their prospects of advantage. 

As, therefore, to make no law, and to make a law that 
will not be observed, is in consequence the same ; and the 
time allowed by the clause, as it now stands, may make 
the whole provision ineffectual; it is my opinion, that either 
it ought to begin to operate to-morrow, or that we ought 
to leave the whole affair in its present state. 

Then sir Robert Walpole spoke as follows: — Sir, 
nothing has a greater appearance of injustice, than to pu- 
nish men by virtue of laws, with which they were not 
acquainted ; the law, therefore, is always supposed to be 
known by those who have offended it, because it is the 
duty of every man to know it; and certainly it ought to be 
the care of the legislature, that those whom a law will 
affect, may have a possibility of knowing it, and that those 
may not be punished for failing in their duty, whom no- 
thing but inevitable ignorance has betrayed into ojQTence. 

But if the operation of this law should commence to- 
morrow, what numbers may break it, and suffer by the 
breach of it involuntarily, and without design ; and how 
shall we vindicate ourselves from having been accessory to 
the crime which we censure and punish? 

Mr. Pox replied : — Sir, I shall not urge in defence of 
my motion what is generally known, and has been fre- 
quently inculcated in all debates upon this bill, that private 
considerations ought always to give way to the necessities 
of the publick ; for I think it sufficient to observe, that 
there is a distinction to be made between punishments and 
restraints, and that we never can be too early in the pre- 
vention of pernicious practices, though we may sometimes 
delay to punish them. 

The law will be known to-morrow, to far the greatest 
number of those who may be tempted to defeat it ; and if 
there be others that breaJk it ignorantly, how will they find 
themselves injured by being only obliged to pay less than 
they promised, which is all that I should propose without 
longer warning. The debate upon this particular, will be 
at length reduced to a question, whether a law for this 
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purpose is just and expedient ? If a law be necessary, it 
is necessary that it should be executed ; and it can be exe- 
cuted only by commencing to-morrow. 

liOrd Baltimore spoke thus: — Sir, it appears to me 
of n% great importance how soon the operation of the law 
commences, or how long it is delayed, because I see no 
reason for imagining that it will at any time produce the 
effects proposed by it. 

It has been the amusement, sir, of a great part of my 
life, to converse with men whose inclinations or employ- 
ments have made them well acquainted with maritime 
affairs, and amidst innumerable other schemes for the pro- 
motion of trade, have heard some for the regulation of 
wages in trading ships; schemes, at the first appearance 
plausible and likely to succeed, but, upon a nearer inquiry, 
evidently entangled with insuperable difficulties, and never 
to be executed without danger of injuring the commerce 
of the nation. 

The clause, sir, now before us contains, in my opinion, 
one of those visionary provisions, which, however infallible 
they may appear, will be easily defeated, and will have no 
other effect than to promote cunning and fraud, and to 
teach men those acts of collusion, with which they would 
otherwise never have been acquainted. 

Mr. Lodwick spoke to this effect: — Sir, I agree with 
the honourable gentleman by whom this clause has been 
offered, that the end for which it is proposed, is worthy of 
the closest attention of the legislative pov/er, and that the 
evils of which the prevention is now endeavoured, may in 
some measure not only obstruct our traffick, but endanger 
our country ; and shall therefore very readily concur in 
any measures for this purpose, that shall not appear either 
unjust or ineffectual. 

Whether this clause will be sufficient to restrain all elu- 
sive contracts, and whether all the little artifices of interest 
are sufficiently obviated, I am yet unable to determine ; 
but by a reflection upon the multiplicity of relations to be 
considered, and the variety of circumstances to be ad- 
justed in a provision of this kind, I am inclined to think 

VOL. I. z 
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that it is not the business of a transient inquiry, or of a 
single clause, but that it will demand a separate law, and 
engage the deliberation and regard of this whole assembly. 

Sir John Bahnard said: — Sir, notwithstanding the 
impatience and resentment with which some meu see 
their mistakes and ignorance detected; notwithstanding 
the reverence which negligence and haste are said to be 
entitled to from this assembly, I shall declare once more, 
without the apprehension of being confuted, that this bill 
was drawn up without consideration, and is defended with- 
out being understood ; that after all the amendments which 
have been admitted, and all the additions proposed, it will 
be oppressive and ineffectual, a chaos of absurdities, and a 
monument of ignorance. 

Sir Robert Walpole replied : — Sir, the present bu- 
siness of this assembly is to examine the clause before us ; 
but to deviate from so necessary an inquiry into loud ex- 
clamations against the whole bill, is to obstruct the course, 
of the debate, to perplex our attention, and interrupt the 
senate in its deliberation upon questions, in the deter- 
mination of which the security of the publick is nearly 
concerned. 

The war, sir, in which we are now engaged, and, I may 
add, engaged by the general request of the whole nation, 
can be prosecuted only by the assistance of the seamen, 
from whom it is not to be expected that they will sacrifice 
their immediate advantage to the security of their country, 
Publick spirit, where it is to be found, is the result of re- 
flection, refined by study and exalted by education, and is 
not to be hoped for among those whom low fortune has 
condemned to perpetual drudgery. It must be, therefore, 
necessary to supply the defects of education, and to pro- 
duce, by salutary coercions, those effects which it is vain to 
expect from other causes. 

That the service of the sailors will bo set’ up to sale by 
auction, and that the merchants will bid against the govern- 
ment, is incontestable ; nor is there any doubt that they will 
be able to offer the highest price, because they will take 
care to repay themselves by raising the value of their 
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goods. Thus, without some restraint. upon the merchants, 
our enemies, who are not debarred by their form of go- 
vernment from any method which policy can invent, or ab- 
solute power put in execution, will preclude all our de- 
signs, and set at defiance a nation superiour to themselves. 

Sir John Barnard then said: — Sir, I think myself 
obliged by my duty to my country, and by my gratitude to 
those by whose industry we are enriched, and by whose 
courage we are defended, to make, once more, a declara- 
tion, not against particular clauses, not against single cir- 
cumstances, but against the whole bill ; a bill unjust and 
oppressive, absurd and ridiculous ; a bill to harass the in- 
dustrious and distress the honest, to puzzle the wise and 
add power to the cruel ; a bill which cannot be read 
without astonishment, nor passed without the violation 
of our constitution, and an equal disregard of policy and 
humanity. 

All these assertions will need to be proved only by a 
bare perusal of this hateful bill, by which the meanest, the 
most worthless reptile, exalted to a petty oiBBce by serving 
a wretch only superiour to him in fortune, is enabled to flush 
Lis authority by tyrannising over those who every hour 
deserve the publick acknowledgments of the community ; 
to intrude upon the retreats of brave men, fatigued and 
exhausted by honest industry, to drag them out with all 
the wantoniiess of grovelling authority, and chain them to 
the oar without a moment’s respite, or perhaps oblige them 
to purchase, with the gains of a dangerous voyage, or the 
plunder of an enemy lately conquered, a short interval to 
settle their affairs, or bid their children farewell. 

Let any gentleman in this house, let those, sir, who now 
sit at ease, projecting laws of oppression, and conferring 
upon their own slaves such licentious authority, pause a 
few moments, and imagine themselves exposed to the 
same hardships by a power superiour to their own; let 
them conceive themselves torn from the tenderness and 
caresses of their families by midnight irruptions, dragged 
in triumph through the streets by a despicable officer, and 
placed under the command of those by whom they have. 
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perhaps, been already oppressed and insulted. Why 
should we imagine that the race of men for whom those 
cruelties are preparing, have less sensibility than our- 
selves? Why should we believe that they will suffer with- 
out complaint, and be injured without resentment? Why 
should we conceive that they will not at once deliver 
themselves, and punish their oppressors, by deserting that 
country where they are considered as felons, and laying 
hold on those rewards and privileges which no other go- 
vernment will deny them ? 

This is, indeed, the only tendency, whatever may have 
been the intention of the bill before us ; for I know not 
whether the most refined sagacity can discover any other 
method of discouraging navigation than those which are 
drawn together in the bill before us. Wc first give our 
constables an authority to hunt the sailors like thieves, 
and drive them, by incessant pursuit, out of the nation ; 
but lest any man should by friendship, good fortune, or 
the power of money, find means of staying behind, we 
have with equal wisdom condemned him to poverty and 
misery; and lest the natural courage of his profession 
should incite him to assist his country in tho war, have 
contrived a method of precluding him from any advantage 
that he might have the weakness to hope from his forti- 
tude and diligence. What more can be done, unless we 
at once prohibit to seamen the use of the common elements, 
or doom them to a general proscription. 

It is just that advantage, sir, should be proportioned to 
the hazard by which it is to be obtained, and, therefore, a 
sailor has an honest claim to an advance of wages in time 
of war ; it is necessary to excite expectation, and to fire 
ambition by the prospect of great acquisitions, and by this 
prospect it is that such numbers are daily allured to naval 
business, and that our privateers are tilled with adven- 
turers. The large wages which war makes necessary, are 
more powerful incentives to those whom impatience of 
poverty determines to change their state of life, than the 
secure gains of peaceful commerce; for the danger is over- 
looked by a mind intent upon the profit. 
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War is the harvest of a sailor, in which he is to store 
provisions for the winter of old age, and if we blast this 
hope, he will inevitably sink into indolence and cowardice. 

Many of the sailors are bred up to trades, or capable of 
any laborious employment upon land ; nor is there any 
reason for which they expose themselves to the dangers of 
a seafaring fife, but the hope of sudden wealth, and some 
lucky season in which they may improve their fortunes by 
a single effort. Is it reasonable to believe that all these 
will not rather have recourse to their former callings, and 
live in security, though not in plenty, than encounter 
danger and poverty at once, and face an enemy without 
any prospect of recompense ? 

Let any man recollect the ideas that arose in his mind 
upon hearing of a bill for encouraging and increasing 
sailors, and examine whether he had any expectation of 
expedients like these. I suppose it was never known 
before, that men were to he encouraged by subjecting 
them to peculiar penalties, or that to take away, the gains 
of a profession, was a method of recommending it more 
generally to the people. 

But it is not of very great importance to dwell longer 
upon the impropriety of this clause, which there is no 
possibility of putting in execution. That the merchants 
will try every method of eluding a law so prejudicial to 
their interest, may be easily imagined, and a mind not 
very fruitful of evasions, will discover that this law may 
be eluded by a thousand artifices. If the merchants are 
restrained from allowing men their wages beyond a cer- 
tain sum, they will make contracts for the voyage, of which 
the time may very easily be computed, they may offer a 
reward for expedition and fidelity, they may pay a large 
sum by way of advance, they may allow the sailors part of 
the profits, or may offer money by a third hand^ To fix 
the price of any commodity, of which the quantity and the 
use may vary their proportions, is the most excessive de- 
gree of ignorance. No man can determiue the price of 
corn, unless he can regulate the harvest, and keep ^he 
number of the people for ever at a stand. 
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But let US suppose these methods as efficacious as their 
most sanguine vindicators are desirous of representing 
them, it does not yet appear that they are necessary, and 
to inflict hardships without necessity, is by no means the 
practice of either wisdom or benevolence. To tyrannise 
and compel is the low pleasure of petty capacities, of 
narrow minds, swelled with the pride of uncoritroulable 
authority, the waiitonness of wretches who are insensible 
of the consequences of their own actions, and of whom 
candour may, perhaps, determine, that they are only cruel 
because they are stupid. Let us not exalt into a prece- 
dent the most unjust and rigorous law of our predecessors, 
of which they themselves declared their repentance, or 
confessed the inefficacy, by never reviving it ; let us rather 
endeavour to gain the sailors by lenity and moderation, 
and reconcile them to the service of the crown by real en- 
couragements ; for it is rational to imagine, that in propor- 
tion as men are disgusted by injuries, they will be won by 
kindness. 

There is one expedient, sir, which deserves to be tried, 
and from which, at least, more success may be hoped than 
from cruelty, hunger, and persecution. The ships that are 
now to be fitted out for service, are those of the first mag- 
nitude, which it is usual to bring back into the ports in 
winter. Let us, therefore, promise to all seamen that shall 
voluntarily engage in them, besides the reward already 
proposed, a discharge from the service at the end of six or 
seven months. By this they will be released from their 
present dread of perpetual slavery, and be certain, as they 
are when in the service of the merchants, of a respite 
from their fatigues. The trade of the nation will be only 
interrupted for a time, and may be carried on in the 
winter months, and large sums will be saved by dismissing 
the seamen when they cannot be employed. 

By adding this to the other methods of encouragement, 
and throwing aside all rigorous and oppressive schemes, the 
navy may easily be manned, our country protected, our 
commerce reestablished, and our enemies subdued; but 
to pass the bill as it now stands, is to determine that 
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trade shall cease, and that no ship shall sail out of the 
river. 

Mr. Pitt spoke to the following purport: — Sir, it is 
common for those to have the greatest regard to their 
own interest who discover the least for that of others. 
I do not, therefore, despair of recalling the advocates of 
this bill from the prosecution of their favourite measures, 
by arguments of greater efficacy than those which are 
founded on reason and justice. 

Nothing, sir, is more evident, than that some degree of 
reputation is absolutely necessary to men who have any 
concern in the administration of a government like ours ; 
they must either secure the fidelity of their adherents by 
the assistance of wisdom, or of virtue ; their enemies must 
either be awed by their honesty, or terrified by their 
cunning. Mere artless bribery will never gain a sufficient 
majority to set them entirely free from apprehensions of 
censure. To different tempers different motives must be 
applied : some, who place their felicity in being accounted 
wise, are in very little care to preserve the character oi' 
honesty; others may be persuaded to join in measures 
which they easily discover to be weak and ill-concerted, be- 
cause they are convinced that the authors of them are not 
corrupt but mistaken, and are unwilling that any man should 
be punished for natural defects or casual ignorance. 

I cannot say, sir, which of these motives influences the 
advocates for the bill before us ; a bill in which such cruel- 
ties are proposed as are yet unknown among the most 
savage nations, such as slavery has not yet borne, or 
tyranny invented, such as cannot be heard without resent- 
ment, nor thought of without horrour. 

It is, sir, perhaps, not unfortunate, that one more expe- 
dient has been added, rather ridiculous than shocking, and 
that these tyrants of the administration, who amuse them- 
selves with oppressing their fellow-subjects, who add with- 
out reluctance one hardship to another, invade the liberty 
of those whom they have already overborne with4:axes, first 
plunder and then imprison, who, take , all opportunities of 
heightening the publick distresses, and make the miseries 
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of war the instruments of new oppressions^ are too ignorant 
to be formidable, and owe their power not to their abili- 
ties, but to casual prosperity, or to the influence of money. 

The other clauses of this bill, complicated at once with 
cruelty and folly, have been treated with becoming indig- 
nation ; but this may be considered with less ardour of re- 
sentment, and fewer emotions of zeal, because, though, 
perhaps, equally iniquitous, it will do no harm ; for a law 
that can never be executed can never be felt. 

That it will consume the manufacture of paper, and 
swell the books of statutes, is. all the good or hurt that can 
be hoped or feared from a law like this ; a law which fixes 
what is in its own nature mutable, which prescribes rules 
to the seasons and limits to the wind. I am too well ac- 
quainted, sir, with the disposition of its two chief sup- 
porters, to mention the contempt with which this law will 
be treated by posterity, for they have already shown abun- 
dantly their disregard of succeeding generations ; but I 
will remind them, that they are now venturing their whole 
interest at once, and hope they will recollect, before it is 
too late, that those who believe them to intend the happi^- 
iiess of their country, will never be confirmed in their opi- 
nion by open cruelty and notorious oppression ; and that 
those who have only their own interest in view, will be 
afraid of adhering to those leaders, however old and prac- 
tised in expedients, however strengthened by corruption, 
or elated with power, who have no reason to hope for suc- 
cess from either their virtue or abilities. 

Mr. Bathurst next spoke to this effect: — Sir, the 
clause now under our consideration is so incoUvsiderately 
drawn up, that it is impossible to read it in the most cur- 
sory manner, without discovering the necessity of numer- 
ous amendments ; no malicious subtilties or artful deduc- 
tions are required in raising objections to this part of the 
bill, they crowd upon us without being sought, and, instead 
of exercising our sagacity, weary our attention. 

The first errour, or rather one part of a g^oneral and 
complicated errour, is the computation of time, not by days, 
but by calendar months, which, as they are not equal one 
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to another, may embarrass the account between the sailors 
and those that employ them. In all contracts of a short 
duration, the time is to be reckoned by weeks and days, 
by certain and regular periods, which has been so con- 
stantly the practice of the seafaring men, that, perhaps, 
many of them do not know the meaning of a calendar 
month ; this, indeed, is a neglect of no great importance, 
because no man can be deprived by it of more than the 
wages due for the labour of a few days ; but the other part 
of this clause is more seriously to be considered, as it 
threatens the sailors with greater injuries : for it is to be 
enacted, that all contracts made for more wages than are 
here allowed shall be totally void. 

It cannot be denied to be possible, and in my opinion 
it is vei'v likely, that many contracts will be made without 
the knowledge of this law, and consequently without any 
design of violating it ; but ignorance, inevitable ignorance, 
though it is a valid excuse for every other man, is no. plea 
for the unhappy sailor; he must suffer, though innocent, 
the penalty of a crime ; must undergo danger, hardships, 
and labour, without a recompense, and at the end of a suc- 
cessful voyage, after having enriched his country by his in- 
dustry, return home to a necessitous family, without being 
able to relieve them. 

It is scarcely necessary, sir, to raise any more objections 
to a clause in which nothing is right ; but, to show how its 
imperfections multiply upon the slightest consideration, I 
take the opportunity to observe, that there is no provision 
made for regulating the voyages performed in less time 
than a month, so that the greatest part of the abuses, which 
have been represented as the occasion of this clause, are 
yet without remedy, and only those sailors who venture 
far, and are exposed to the greatest dangers, are restrained 
from receiving an adequate reward. 

Thus much, sir, I have said upon the supposition that a 
regulation of the sailors' wages is either necessary or just; 
a supposition of which I am very far from discovering the 
truth. That it is just to oppress the most useful of our fol- 
low-subjects, to load those men with peculiar hardships to 
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whom we owe the plenty that we enjoy, the power that yet 
remains in the nation, and which neither the folly nor the 
cowardice of ministers have yet been able to destroy, and 
the security in which we now sit and hold oiir consulta- 
tions ; that it is just to lessen our payments at a time when 
we increase the labour of those who are hired, and to ex- 
pose men to danger without recompense, will not easily 
be proved, even by those who are most accustomed to pa- 
radoxes, and are ready to undertake the proof of any posi- 
tion which it is their interest to find true. 

Nor is it much more easy to show the necessity of this 
expedient in our present state, in which it appears from 
the title of the bill, that our chief endeavour should be the 
increase and encouragement of sailors, and, I suppose, it 
has not often been discovered, that by taking away the 
profits of a profession greater numbers have bee*i allured 
to it. 

The high wages, sir, paid by merchants are the chief in- 
citements that prevail upon the ambitious, the necessitous, 
or the avaricious, to forsake the ease and security of the 
land, to leave easy trades, and healthful employments, and 
expose themselves to an element where they are not cer- 
tain of an hour’s safety. The service of the merchants is 
the nursery in which seamen are trained up for his ma- 
jesty’s navies, and from thence we must, in time of danger, 
expect those forces by which alone we can be protected. 

If, therefore, it is necessary to encourage sailors, it is 
necessary to reject all measures that may terrify or dis- 
gust them ; and as their numbers must depend upon our 
trade, let us not embarrass the merchants with any other 
difficulties than those which are inseparable from war, and 
which very little care has been hitherto taken to alleviate. 

Mr.. Hay replied ; — Sir, the objections which have been 
urged with so much ardour, and displayed with such power 
of eloquence, are not, in my opinion, formidable enough 
to discourage us from prosecuting our measures ; some of 
them may be, perhaps, readily answered, and the rest 
easily removed. 

The computation of time, as it now stands, is allowed 
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not to produce any formidable evil, and therefore did not 
require so rhetorical a censure : the inconveniency of ca- 
lendar months may easily be removed by a little candour 
in the contracting parties, or, that the objection may not be 
repeated to the interruption of the debate, weeks or days 
may be substituted, and the usual reckoning of the sailors 
be still continued. 

That some contracts may be annulled, and inconve- 
niencies or delays of payment arise, is too evident to be 
questioned; but in that case the sailor may have his re- 
medy provided, and be enabled to obtain, by an easy pro- 
cess, what he shall be judged to have deserved; for it must 
be allowed reasonable, that every man who labours in 
honest and useful employments, should receive the reward 
of his diligence and fidelity. 

Thus, sir, may the clause, however loudly censured and 
violently opposed, be made useful and equitable, and the 
publick service advanced without injury to individuals. 

Sir Robert Walpole next rose, and spoke as fol- 
lows : — Sir, every law which extends its influence to great 
numbers in various relations and circumstances, must pro- 
duce some consequences that were never foreseen or in- 
tended, and is to be censured or applauded as the general 
advantages or inconveniencies are found to preponderate. 
Of this kind is the law before us, a law enforced by the 
necessity of our affairs, and drawn up with no other inten- 
tion than to secure the publick happiness, and produce 
that success which every man’s interest must prompt him 
to desire. 

If in the execution of this law, sir, some inconveniencies 
should arise, they are to be remedied as fast as they are 
discovered, or if not capable of a remedy, to be patiently 
borne, in consideration of the general advantage. 

That some temporary disturbances may be produced is 
not improbable ; the discontent of the sailors may, for a 
short time, rise high, and our trade be suspended by their 
obstinacy ; but obstinacy, however determined, must yield 
to hunger, and when no higher wages can be obtained, 
they will cheerfully accept of those which are here allowed 
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them. Short voyag-es, indeed, are not comprehended in 
the clause, and therefore the sailors will engage in them 
upon their own terms, but this objection can be of no 
weight with those that oppose the clause, because, if it is 
unjust to limit the wages of the sailors, it is just to leave 
those voyages without restriction ; and those that think the 
expedient here proposed equitable and rational, may, per- 
haps, be willing to make some concessions to those who 
are of a different opiniorf 

That the bill will not remove every obstacle to success, 
nor add weight to one part of the balance without making 
the other lighter ; that it will not supply the navy without 
incommoding the merchants in some degree ; that it may 
be sometimes evaded by cunning, and sometimes abused 
by malice ; and that at last it will be less efBcaoious than 
is desired, may, perhaps, be proved ; but it has not yet been 
proved that any other measures are more eligible, or that 
we are not to promote the publick service as far as we are 
able, though our endeavours may not produce effects equal 
to our wishes. 

Sir John Barnard then spoke, to this effect: — Sir, I 
know not by wbat fatality it is that nothing can be urged 
in defence of the clause before us which does not tend 
to discover its weakness and ineflicacy. The warmest pa- 
trons of this expedient are impelled, by the mere force 
of conviction, to such concessions as invalidate all their 
arguments, and leave their opponents no necessity of re- 
plying. 

If short voyages are not comprehended in this provision, 
what are we now controverting? What but the expedience 
of a law that will never be executed '! The sailors, how- 
ever they are contemned by those W'ho think them only 
worthy to be treated like beasts of burden, are not yet so 
stupid but that they can easily find out, that to serve a 
fortnight for greater wages is more eligible than to toil a 
month for los.'s ; and as the numerous equipments that have 
been lately made have not left many more- sailors in the 
service of -the merchants than may be employed in the 
ooasliiig trade, those who trafBck to remoter parts, must 
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shut up their books and wait till the expiration of this act, 
for an opportunity of renewing* their commerce. 

To regulate the wages for one voyage, and to leave 
another without limitation, in time of scarcity of seamen, 
is absolutely to prohibit that trade which is so restrained, 
and is, doubtless, a more effectual embargo than has been 
yet invented. 

Let any man but suppose that the East India company 
were obliged to give only half the wages that other traders 
allow, and consider how that part of our commerce could 
be carried on ; would not their goods rot in their ware- 
houses, and their ‘ships lie for ever in the harbour ? Would 
not the sailors refuse to contract with them? or desert 
them after a contract, upon the 6rst prospect of more 
advantageous employment? 

But it is not requisite to multiply arguments in a ques- 
tion which may not only be decided without long examin- 
ation, but in which we may determine our conclusions by 
the experience of our ancestors. Scarcely any right or 
wrong measures are without a precedent, and, amongst 
others, this expedient has been tried by the wisdom of 
former times ; a law was once made for limiting the wages 
of tailors, and that it is totally ineffectual we are all con- 
vinced. Experience is a very safe guide in political in- 
quiries, and often discovers what the most enlightened' 
reason failed to foresee. 

Let us, therefore, improve the errours of our ancestors 
to our own advantage, and whilst we neglect to imitate 
their virtues, let us, at least, forbear to repeat their follies. 

Mr. Perry spoke to this purpose : — Sir, there is one 
objection more which my acquaintance with foreign trade 
impresses too strongly upon my mind to suffer me to con- 
ceal it. 

It is well known that the condition of a seaman subjects 
him to the necessity of spending a great part of his life 
at a distance from his native country, in places where he 
can neither hear of our designs, nor be instructed in our 
laws, and, therefore, it is evident that no law ought to 
effect him before a certain period of time, in which he may 
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reasonably be supposed to have been informed of it. For 
every man ought to have it in his power to avoid punish- 
ment, and to sutfer only for negligence or obstinacy. 

It is quite unnecessary, sir, to observe to this assembly, 
that there are now, as at all times, great numbers of sailors 
in every part of the world, and that they, at least, equally 
deserve our regard with those who are under the more 
immediate influence of the government. 

These seamen have already contracted for the price of 
their labour, and the recompense of their hazards, nor can 
we, in my opinion, without manifest injustice, dissolve a 
contract founded upon equity, and confirmed by law. 

It is, sir, an undisputed principle of government, that 
no person should be punished without a crime; but is it 
no punishment to deprive a man of what is due to him By 
a legal stipulation, the condition of which is, on his part, 
honestly fulfilled ? 

Nothing, sir, can be imagined more calamitous than the 
disappointment to which this law subjects the unhappy 
men who are now promoting the interest of their country 
in distant places, amidst dangers and hardships, in un- 
healthy climates, and barbarous nations, where they com- 
fort themselves, under the fatigues of labour and the 
miseries of sickness, with the prospect of the sum which 
they shall gain for the relief of their families, and the 
respite which their wages will enable them to enjoy; but, 
upon their return, they find their hopes blasted, and their 
contracts dissolved by a law made in their absence. 

No human being, I think, can coolly and deliberately 
inflict a hardship like this, and, therefore, I doubt not but 
those who have, by inadvertency, given room for this ob- 
jection, will either remove it by an amendment, or what is, 
in my opinion, more eligible, reject the clause as inex- 
pedient, useless, and unjust. 

Sir William Yokge spoke next to this eflect : — Sir, 
this debate has been protracted, not by any difficulties 
arising from the nature of the questions which have been 
the subject of it, but by a neglect with which almost all 
the opponents of the bill may be justly charged, the neg^ 
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lect of distinguishing between measures eligible in them- 
selves, and measures preferable to consequences which are 
apprehended from particular conjunctures ; between laws 
made only to advance the publick happiness, and expedients 
of which the benefit is merely occasional, and of which the 
sole intention is to avert some national calamity, and which 
are to cease with the necessity that produced them. 

Such are the measures, sir, which are now intended ; 
measures, which, in days of ease, security, and prosperity, 
it would be the highest degree of weakness to propose, 
but of which I cannot see the absurdity in times of danger 
and distress. Such laws are the medicines of a state, use- 
less and nauseous in health, but preferable to a lingering 
disease, or to a miserable death. 

Even those measures, sir, which have been mentioned 
as most grossly absurd, and represented as parallel to the 
provision made in this clause only to expose it to con- 
tempt and ridicule, ma^?, in particular circumstances, be 
rational and just. To settle the price of corn in the time 
of a famine, may become the wisest state, and multitudes 
might, in time of publick misery, by the benefit of tem- 
porary laws, be preserved from destruction. Even those 
masts, to which, with a prosperous gale, the ship owes its 
usefulness and its speed, are often cut down by the sailors 
in the fury of a storm. 

With regard to the ships which are now in distant 
places, whither no knowledge of this law can possibly 
be conveyed, it cannot be denied that their crews ought 
to be secured from injury by some particular exception ; 
for though it is evident in competitions between publick 
and private interest, which ought to be preferred, yet we 
ought to remember that no unnecessary injury is to be 
done to individuals, even while we are providing for the 
safety of the nation. 

Mr. Fazakerly spoke to this effect: — Sir, though I 
cannot be supposed to have much acquaintance with naval 
affairs, and, therefore, may not, perhaps, discover the full 
force of the arguments that have been urged in favour of 
the clause now under consideration, yet 1 cannot but think 
myself under an indispensable obligation to examine it as 
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far as I am able, and to make use of the knowledge which 
I have acquired, however inferiour to that of others. 

The argument, sir, the only real argument, which has 
been produced in favour of the restraint of wages now 
proposed, appears to me by no means conclusive ; nor can 
I believe that the meanest and most ignorant seaman 
would, if it were proposed to him, hesitate a moment for 
an answer to it. Let me suppose, sir, a merchant urging 
it as a charge against a seaman, that lie raises his demand 
of wages in time of war, would not the sailor readily re- 
ply, that harder labour required larger pay ? Would he 
not ask, why the general practice of marikind is charged 
as a crime upon him only? Inquire, says he, of the 
workmen in the docks, have they not double wages for 
double labour? and is not their lot safe and easy in com- 
parison with mine, who at once encounter danger and 
support fatigue, carry on war and commorco at the same 
time, conduct the ship and oppose the enemy, and am 
equally exposed to captivity and shipwrc^ck ? 

That this is, in reality, the state of a sailor in time of war, 
I think, sir, too evident to require proof; nor do I me what 
reply can be made to the sailor’s artless expostulation. 

I know not why the sailors alone should serve their 
country to their disadvantage, and be expected to en- 
counter danger without the incitement of a reward* 

Nor will any part of the hardships of this clause bo alle- 
viated by the expedient suggested by an honourable mem- 
ber, who spoke, some time ago, of grunting, or allowing, to 
a sailor, whose contract shall be void, what our courts of 
law should adjudge him to deserve, a quantum meruit: 
for, according to the general interpretation of our statutes, 
it will be determined that he has forfeited his whole claim 
by illegal contract. To instance, sir, the statute of usury. 
He that stipulates for higher interest than is allowed, is 
not able to recover his legal demand, but irrecoverably 
forfeits the whole. 

Thus, sir, an unhappy sailor who shall innocently trjans- 
gress this law, must lose all the profit of his voyage, and 
have nothing to relieve him after his fatigues ; but when 
lie has by his courage repelled the enemy, and, by bis 
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skill, escaped storms and rocks, must suffer yet severer 
hardships, in being subject to a forfeiture where he ex- 
pected applause, comfort, and recompense. 

The Attorney General spoke next, to this pur- 
port: — Sir, the clause before us cannot, in my opinion, 
produce any such dreadful consequences as the learned 
gentleman appears to imagine : however, to remove all 
difficulties, I have drawn up an amendment, which I shall 
beg leave to propose, that the contracts which may be 
affected as the clause now stands, shall he void only as to 
so much of the wages as shall exceed the su7n to which the 
house shall agree to reduce the seamen^ s pay ; and, as to 
the forfeitures, they are not to be levied upon the sailors, 
but upon the merchants, or trading companies, who em- 
ploy them, and who are able to pay greater sums without 
being involved in poverty and distress. 

With regard, sir, to the reasons for introducing this 
clause, they are, in my judgment, valid and equitable. 
We have found it necessary to fix the rate of money at 
interest, and the rate of labour in several cases, and if we 
do not in this case, what will be the consequence ? — a se- 
cond embargo on commerce, and, perhaps, a total stop to 
all military preparations. Is it reasonable that any man 
should rate his labour according to the immediate ne- 
cessities of those that employ him ? or that he should raise 
his own fortune by the publick calamities ? If this has 
hitherto been a practice, it is a practice contrary to the ge- 
neral happiness of society, and ought to prevail no longer. 

If the sailor, sir, is exposed to greater dangers in time 
of war, is not the merchant’s trade carried on, likewise, at 
greater hazard? Is not the freight, equally with the 
sailors, threatened at once by the ocean and the enemy ? 
And is not the owner’s fortune equally impaired, whether 
the ship is dashed upon a rock, or seized by a privateer? 

The merchant, therefore, has as much reason for paying 
less wages in time of war, as the sailor for demanding 
more, and nothing remains but that the legislative power 
determine a medium between their different interests, 
with justice, if possible, at least with impartiality. 

VOL. I. A a 
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cursious of fancy, and flights of oratory, are, indeed, par- 
donable ip young men, but in no other ; and it would 
surely contribute more, even to the purpose for which 
some gentlemen appear to speak, that of depreciating 
the conduct of the administration, to prove the incon- 
veniencies and injustice of this bill, than barely to assert 
them, with whatever magnificence of language, or appear- 
ance of zeal, honesty, or compassion. 

Mr. Pitt replied : — Sir, the atrocious crime of being a 
young man, which the honourable gentleman has with 
such spirit and decency charged upon me, I shall neither 
attempt to palliate nor deny, hut content myself with 
wishing that I may be one of those whose follies may 
cease with their youth, and not of that number, who are 
ignorant in spite of experience. 

Whether youth can be imputed to any man as a re- 
proach, I will not, sir, assume the province of determin- 
ing; but surely age may become justly contemptible, if tho 
opportunities which it brings have passed away without 
improvement, and vice appears to prevail when the pas- 
sions have subsided. The wretch that, after having seen 
the consequences of a thousand errours, continues still to 
blunder, and whose age has only added obstinacy to stu- 
pidity, is surely the object of either abhorrence or con- 
tempt, and deserves not that bis grey head should secure 
him from insults. 

Much more, sir, is ho to be abhorred, who, as he has 
advanced in age, has receded from virtue, and becomes 
more wicked with less temptation; who prostitutes himself 
for money which he cannot enjoy, and spends the remains 
of his life in tho ruin of his country. 

But youth, sir, is nat my only crime ; I have been ac- 
cused of acting a theatrical part— a theatrical part may 
either imply some peculiarities of gesture, or a dissimula- 
tion of my rear sentiments, and an adoption of the opinions 
and language of another man. 

In the first sense, sir, the charge is too trifling to be 
confuted, and deserves only to bo mentioned, that it may be 
despised. I am at liberty, like every other man, to use my 

A a S 
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own language ; and though I nuiy, perhaps, have some 
ambition to please this gentleman, I shall not lay myself 
under any restraint, nor very solicitously (ioi)y his diction, 
or his mien, however matured by age, or modelled by ex- 
perience. 

If any man shall, by charging me with theatrical beha- 
viour, imply that I utter any sentiments but my own, 1 
shall treat him as a calumniator and a villain; nor shall 
any protection shelter him from the treatment which he 
deserves. I shall, on such an occasion, without scruple, 
trample upon all those forms, with which weallli and dig- 
nity intrench themselves, nor shall any thing but age 
restrain my resentment: age, which always brings one 
privilege, that of being insolent and supercilious without 
punishment. 

But, with regard, sir, to those whom I have odended, T 
am of opinion, that if I had acted a borrowed part, T should 
have avoided their censure; the heat that ofrended thorn 
is the ardour of conviction, and that zeal for the service of 
my country, which neither hope nor fear shall influence me 
to suppress. I will not sit unconcerned while my liberty 
is invaded, nor look in silence upon publick robbery. 1 
will exert my endeavours, at whatever hazard, to repel the 
aggressor, and drag the thief to justice, whoever may pro- 
tect them in their villany, and whoever may partake of 
their plunder. And if the honourable gentleman 

Here Mr. WiNNlNGTON called to order, and Mr, Pitt 
sitting down, he spoke thus : — It is necessary, sir, that the 
order of this assembly be observed, and the debate re- 
sumed without personal altercations. Such expressions as 
have been vented on this occasion, become not an assem- 
bly intrusted with the liberty and welfare of their country. 
To interrupt the debate on a subject so important as that 
before us, is, in some measure, to obstruct the publick 
happiness, and violate our trust : but much more heinous 
is the crime of exposing our determinations to contempt, 
and inciting the people to suspicion or mutiny, by indecent 
reflections, or unjust insinuations. 

I do not, sir, undertake to decide ^the controversy be- 
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tween the two gentlemen, but must be allowed to observe, 
that no diversity of opinion can justify the violation of 
decency, and the use of rude and -virulent expressions ; 
expressions dictated only by resentment, and uttered with- 
out regard to 

* Mr. Pitt called to order, and said: — Sir, if this be to 
preserve order, there is no danger of indecency from the 
most licentious tongue: for what calumny can be more 
atrocious, or what reproach more severe, than that of 
speaking with regard to any thing but truth. Order 
may sometimes be broken by passion, or inadvertency, 
but will hardly be reestablished by monitors like this, who 
cannot govern his own passion, whilst he is restraining 
the impetuosity of others. 

Happy, sir, would it be for mankind, if every one knew 
his own province ; we should not then see the same man 
at once a criminal and a judge. Nor would this gentle- 
man assume the right of dictating to others what he has 
not learned himself. 

That I may return, in some degree, the favour which he 
intends me, I will advise him never hereafter to exert 
himself on the subject of order; but, whenever he finds 
himself inclined to speak on such occasions, to remember 
how he has now succeeded, and condemn, in silence, what 
his censures will never reform. 

Mr. WiNNiNCiiTON replied : — Sir, as I was hindered by 
the gentleman’s ardour and impetuosity from concluding 
my sentence, none but myself can know the equity or 
partiality of my intentions, and, therefore, as I cannot 
justly be condemned, I ought to be supposed innocent; 
nor ought he to censure a fault of which he cannot be cer- 
tain that it would ever have been committed. 

He has, indeed, exalted himself to a degree of authority 
never yet assumed by any member of this house, that of 
condemning others to silence. I am henceforward, by his 
inviolable decree, to sit and hear his harangues without 
daring to oppose him, How wide he may extend his 
authority, or whom he will proceed to include in the same 
sentence, I shall not determine ; having not yet arrived at 
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the same degree of sagacity with himself, nor being able 
to foreknow what another is going to proiiouaeo. 

If I had given offence by any improper salTu's of pas- 
sion, I ought to have been censurtid by the concurrent 
voice of the assembly, or have received a reprimand, sir, 
from you, to which I should have submitted without oppo- 
sition ; but I will not be doomed to silence by one wlio has 
no pretensions to authority, and whose arbitrary decisions 
can only tend to introduce uproar, discord, and confusion. 

Mr. Henry Peltiam next rose up, and spoke to this 
effect: — Sir, when, in the ardour of controversy upon in- 
teresting questions, the zeal of the disputants hindiu’s tliom 
from a nice observation of decency and regularity, there 
is some indulgence due to the common woakin^ss of our 
nature; nor ought any gentleman to aflix to a negligent 
expression a more offensive sense than is necessarily im- 
plied by it. 

To search deep, sir, for calumnies and reproaches is no 
laudable nor beneficial curiosity; it must always bo trou- 
blesome to ourselves by alarming us with imaginary injii- 
ries, and may often be unjust to others by charging them 
with invectives which' they never intended. General can- 
dour and mutual tenderness will best preserve our own 
quiet, and support that dignity which has always been ac- 
counted essential to national debates, and seldom infringed 
without dangerous consequences, 

Mr. Lyttleton spoke as follows: — Sir, no man can 
be more zealous for decency than myself, or more con- 
vinced of the necessity of a methodical pi'osocution of the 
question before us. I am well convinced how near inde- 
cency and faction are to one another, and how inevitably 
confusion produces obscurity ; but I hope it will always 
be remembered, that he who first infringes decency, or de- 
viates from method, is to answer for all the consequences 
that may arise from the neglect of senatorial customs : for 
it is not to be expected that any man will bear reproaches 
without reply, or that he who wanders from the question 
will not be fallowed in his digressions, and hunted through 
his labyrinths. , 
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It caDuot, sir, be denied, that some insinuations were 
uttered injurious to those whose zeal may sometimes hap- 
pen to prompt them to warm declarations, or incite them 
to passionate emotions. Whether I am of importance 
enough to be included in the censure, I despise it too 
much to inquire or consider, but cannot forbear to ob- 
serve, that zeal for the right can never become reproach- 
ful, and that no man can fall into contempt but those who 
deserve it. 

[The clause was amended, and agreed to.] 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, MARCH 13, 1740-1. 

The seventieth day of the session being appointed for the 
report from the committee on the bill for the increase 
and encouragement of sailors, sir John Barnard pre- 
sented a petition from the merchants of London, and 
spoke as follows : — 

Sir, this petition I am directed to lay before this house 
by many of the principal merchants of that great city which 
I have the honour to represent ; men too wise to be terri- 
fied with imaginary dangers, and too honest to endeavour 
the obstruction of any measures that may probably advance 
the publick good, merely because they do not concur with 
their private interest; men, whose knowledge and capa- 
city enable them to judge rightly, and whose acknow- 
ledged integrity and spirit set them above the suspicion of 
concealing their sentiments. 

1 therefore present this petition in the name of the mer- 
chants of London, in full coniidence that it will be found 
to deserve the regard of this assembly, though I am, 
equally with the other members, a stranger to what it con- 
tains ; for it is my opinion that a representative is to lay 
before the house the sentiments of his constituents, whe- 
ther they agree with his own or not, and that, therefore, it 
would have been superfluous to examine the petition. 
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which, though I might not wholly have approved it, I had 

no right to alter. 

The petition was read, and is as foDowM : 

The humble petition of the merchants and traders of the 
city of London — showeth, that your petitioners are in- 
formed a bill is depending in this honourable house, 
for the encouragement and increase of seamen, and for 
the better and speedier manning his majesty’s lleet, in 
which are clauses, that, should the bill pass into a law, 
your petitioners apprehend will be highly detrimental to 
the trade and navigation of this kingdom, by discou- 
raging persons from entering into or btung bred to the 
sea service, and entirely prevent the better and speedier 
manning his majesty’s fleet, by giving the seamen of 
Great Britain, and of all other his majesty’s dominions, 
a distaste of serving on board the royal navy. 

That your petitioners conceive nothing can be of so bud 
consequence to the welfare and defence of this nation, 
as the treating so useful and valuable a body of men, 
who are ‘its natural strength and security, like criminals 
of the highest nature, and so diflerently from all other 
his majesty’s subjects ; and at the same time are per- 
suaded, that the only effectual and speedy method of 
procuring, for the service of his majesty’s fleet, a pro- 
portionable number of the sailors in this kingdom, is to 
distinguish that body of men by bounties and encourage- 
ments, both present and future, and by abolishing all 
methods of severity and ill usage, particularly that prac- 
tice whereby they are deprived, after long and hassard- 
ous voyages, of enjoying, for a short space of time, the 
comforts of their families, and equal liberty with other 
their fellow-subjects in their native country. 

“ That your petitioners believe it will not be diflicult to 
have such methods pointed out as will tend to supply 
the present necessities, and at the same time effectually 
promote the increase of seamen, when this honourable 
house shall think fit to inquire into a matter of stich 
high importance to the naval power, trade, and riches 
of this kingdom. 
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** That your petitioners are convinced this bill will not only 
be ineffectual to answer the ends proposed by it, but 
will be destructive of the liberties of all his majesty’s 
subjects, as it empowers any parish officer, accompanied 
with an unlimited number of persons, at any hour, by 
day or by night, to force open the dwelling-houses, 
warehouses, or other places, provided for the security 
and defence of their lives and fortunes, contrary to the 
undoubted liberties of the people of Great Britain, and 
the laws of this land. 

In consideration, therefore, of the premises, and of the 
particular prejudices, hardships, and dangers, which 
must inevitably attend your petitioners, and all others 
the merchants and traders of this kingdom, should this 
bill pass into a law, your petitioners most humbly pray 
this honourable house, that they may be heard by their 
counsel against the said clauses in the said bill.” 

Mr. Bathu RST then presented a petition, and spoke as 
follows: — Sir,‘the alarm which the bill, now depending, has 
raised, is not confined to the city of London, or to any 
particular province of the king’s dominions ; the whole na- 
tion is thrown into commotions, and the effects of the law 
now proposed, are dreaded, far and wide, as a general 
calamity. Every town which owes its trade and its pro- 
visions to navigation, apprehends the approach of poverty 
and scarcity, and those which are less immediately af- 
fected, consider the infraction of our liberties as a prelude 
to their destruction. Happy would it be, if we, who are 
intrusted with their interest, could find any arguments to 
convince them that their terrour was merely panick. 

That these fears have already extended their influence 
to the county which I represent, the petition which I now 
beg leave to lay before the house, will sufliciently evince ; 
and I hope their remonstrances will prevail with this as- 
sembly to remove the cause of their disquiet, by rejecting 
the bill. 

This was entitled a petition of several gentlemen, free- 
holders, and other inhabitants of the county of Glou- 
cester, in behalf of themselves, and all other, the free- 
holders of the said county,” setting forth, in substance, 
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That the petitioners being in/brntetl that a Inll was de- 
pendijig in this house, for the oncoiiragonuajt and in- 
crease of seamen, and for the bottt^r anti speedier 
manning his majesty’s fleet, containing stworul chuises 
which, should the bill pass into a law, would, as the pe- 
titioners apprehend, impose hardshipvS upon tlie people 
too heavy to be borne, and create disconttnits in the 
minds of his majesty’s subjects; would subvert all the 
rights and privileges of a Briton ; and ovtjrturn IVlagna 
Charta itself, the basis on which they are built; and, by 
these means, destroy that very liberty, for the preserva- 
tion of which the present royal family was establLshod 
upon the throne of Britain ; for which reasons, such a law 
could never be obeyed, or much blood would bo shed in 
consequence of it.” 

Mr. Henry Pelham then spoke, to this pur[>ort: — 
Sir, I have attended to this petition with the utmost im- 
partiality, and have endeavoured to allix, to every period, 
the most innocent sense; but cannot forbear to declare it 
as my opinion, that it is far distant from the styh^ of sub- 
mission and request: instead of persuading, they attempt 
to intimidate us, and menace us with no less than blood- 
shed and rebellion. They make themsclvOwS the judges of 
oiir proceedings, and appeal, from our detcuTninations, to 
their own opinion, and declare that ihoy will obey no 
longer than they approve. 

If such petitions as these, sir, are admitted ; if the le- 
gislature shall submit to receive laws, and subjetsts re- 
sume, at pleasure, the power with which the government 
is vested, what is this assembly but u convention of empty 
phantoms, whose determinations are nothing more than a 
mockery of *state ? 

Every insult upon this house is a violation of our con- 
stitution ; and the constitution, like every other fabrick, 
by being often battered, must fall at lust. It is, indeed, 
already destroyed, if there be, in the nation, any body of 
men who shall, with impunity, refuse to comply with the 
laws, plead the great charier of liberty against those powers 
that made it, and fix the limits of their own obedience. 

I cannot, sir, pass over, in silence, the mention of the 
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king, whose title to the throne, and the reasons for which 
he was exalted to it, are set forth with uncommon art and 
spirit of diction ; but spirit, which, in my opinion, appears 
not raised by zeal, but by sedition ; and which, therefore, 
it is our province to repress. 

That his majesty reigns for the preservation of liberty, 
will be readily confessed ; but how shall we be able to pre- 
serve it, if his laws are not obeyed ? 

Let us, therefore, in regard to the dignity of the assem- 
bly, to the efficacy of our determinations, and the security 
of our constitution, discourage all those who shall address 
us for the future, on this or any other occasion, from 
speaking in the style of governours and dictators, by re- 
fusing that this petition should be laid on the table. 

[The question was put, and it was agreed, by the whole 
house, that it should not lie on the table.] 

Mr. Henry Pelham rose up again, and spoke thus: — 
Sir, I cannot but congratulate the house upon the una- 
pimity with which this petition, a petition of which I speak 
in the softest language, when I call it irreverent and 
disrespectful, has been refused the regard commonly paid 
to the remonstrances of our constituents, whose rights 
T am far from desiring to infringe, when I endeavour to 
regulate their conduct, and recall them to their duty. 

This is an occasion, on which it is, in my opinion, ne- 
cessary to exert our authority with confidence and vigour, 
as the spirit of opposition must always be proportioned to 
that of the attack. Let us, therefore, not only refuse to 
tliis [)etitu)n the usual place on our table, but reject it as 
unworthy of this house. 

[The question was put, and the petition rejected, with 
scarcely any opposition,] 

The house then entered upon the consideration of the bill, 
and when the report was made from the committee, and 
the blanks filled up, sir William Yonge spoke, in 
the following manner ; — 

Sir, the bill has been brought, by steady perseverance 
and diligent attention, to such perfection, that much more 
important effects may be expected from it than from any 
former law for the same purpose, if it be executed with 
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the same calmness and resolution, the same contempt of 
popular clamour, and the same iiivariablo and intrepid ad- 
herence to the publick good, that has been shown in form- 
ing and defending it. 

But what can we hope from this, or any other law, if 
particular men, who cannot be convinced ol‘ its expe- 
dience, shall not only refuse to obey it, but de<;lare their 
design of obstructing the ex^icution ol‘it ? shall determine 
to retire from the sphere of their authority, ratlu^r than 
exercise it in compliance with the decree of the senate, 
and threaten, in plain terms, to call the country in to their 
assistance, and to pour the rabble by thousands u))()H those 
who shall dare to do their duty, and obey their govornoiirs ( 
Such declarations as these, sir, are little less than sallh^s 
of rebellion; and, if they pass without censure, will, per- 
haps, produce such commotions as may require to be sup- 
pressed by other means than forms of law and senatorial 
censures. 

Nor do I think that, by rejecting the petition, ‘\ve have 
sufficiently established our authority ; for, in my opinion, 
we yielded too much in receiving it, ^Phe bill before us» 
whatever may be its title, is, in reality, a money bill ; a 
bill, by which aids are grunted to the crown ; and we 
have, therefore, no necessity of rejecting pelitions on this 
occasion, because the standing orders of the house forbid 
us to admit them. 

They then proceeded to the amendments, and when tlu^ 
clause for limiting the wages of seamen was road, sir 
John Barnard rose up, and spoke to this eifect:— • 
Sir, we are now to consider the clause to which the 
petition relates, which I have now presented, a petition 
on a subject of so general importance, and oflered by men 
so well acquainted with every argument that caw be of- 
fered, and every objection which can bo raised, that their 
request of being heard by their council cannot be denied, 
without exposing us to the censure of adhering obstinately 
to our own opinions, of shutting our ears against informa- 
tion, of preferring expedition to security, and disregard- 
ing the welfare of our country. 

It will not be neceksary to defer our determinations on 
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this clause for more than three days, though we should 
gratify this just and common request. And will not this 
loss be amply compensated by the satisfaction of the 
people, for whose safety we are debating, and by the con- 
sciousness that we have neglected nothing which might 
contribute to the efficacy of our measures ? 

The merchants, sir, do not come before us with loud re- 
monstrances and harassing complaints, they do not apply 
to our passions, but our understandings, and offer such 
informations as will very much facilitate the publick ser- 
vice. It has been frequent, in the course of this debate, 
to hear loud demands for better expedients, and more 
efficacious, than those which have been proposed ; and is 
it to be conceived that those who called thus eagerly for 
new proposals, intended not to inform themselves, but to 
silence their opponents ? 

From whom, sir, are the best methods for the prosecu- 
tion of naval affairs to be expected, but from those whose 
lives are spent in the study of commerce, whose fortunes 
depend upon the knowledge of the sea, and who will, 
most probably, exert their abilities in contriving expe- 
dients to promote the success of the war, than they whom 
the miscarriage of our fleets must irreparably ruin ? 

The merchants, sir, are enabled by their profession to 
inform us — are deterred by their interest from deceiving 
us ; they have, like all other subjects, a right to be heard 
on any question ; and a better right than any other when 
their interest is more immediately affected; and, there- 
fore, to refuse to hear them, will be, at once, impolitick 
and cruel ; it will discover, at the same time, a contempt 
of thf) most valuable part of our fellow-subjects, and an 
inflexible adherence to our own opinions. 

The expedient of asserting this to be a money bill, by 
which the just remonstrances of the merchants are in- 
tended to be eluded, is too trivial and gross to be adopted 
by this assembly: if this bill can be termed a money bill, 
and no petitions are, therefore, to be admitted against it, 
I know not any bill relating to the general affairs of the 
nation which may not plead the same title to an exemption 
from petitions. 
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I therefore desire that the coiisichn’iitiou of this elause 
may bo deferred for two days, that iIk^ ar^unaaits of the 
merchants may be examined, and that this allair may not 
be determined without the clearest knt)\vl(Mlt»'(^ and ex- 
actest information. 

Sir HoBKRT Walpolm spoke next, to this ollect:— 
Sir, the petition, whether justifiable or not, with n^f^ard to 
the occasion on which it is jnosentod, or the language in 
which it is expressed, is certainly olferod at an improj)er 
time, and, therefore, can lay no claim to the uigard of tins 
assembly. 

The time prescribed, by the rules of this house, for the 
reception of petitions, is that at which the bill is first in- 
troduced, not at which it is to bo finally delormined. 

The petition before us is said not to regard the l)ill in 
general, but a particular clause ; and it is, ther(dbr<^, as- 
serted, that it may now properly be lunird ; but this plea 
will immediately vanish, when it shall be made appear that 
the clause is not mentioned in it, and that there is no 
particular relation between that and the petition, which 1 
shall attempt 

Here sir John Barnard, remarking that sir Robert 
Walpole had the petition in his hand, rose, and said: — 
Sir, I rise thus abruptly to preserve the onlor of this as- 
sembly, and to prevent any gentleman from having, in 
this debate, any other advantage, above the rest, than that 
of superiour abilities, or more extensive knowledges 

The petition was not ordered, by the house, to be^ phuuul 
in the right honourable gentleman’s hand, but on the^ table ; 
nor has he a right to make use of any other nuauis for his 
information, than are in the power of any other member : 
if he is in doubt upon any particulars contained in it, ho 
may move that the clerk should read it to the houst^ 

Sir Robert Walpole laid down the paper; Mr. Pelham 
rose, and said: — Sir, I am so far from thinking the rules of 
the house asserted, that, in my opinion, the right of the 
members is infringed by this peremptory demand* Is it 
not, in the highest degree, requisite, that he who is about 
to reason upon the petition should acquaint himself with 
the subject on which he is to speak. 
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What inconveniencies can ensue from such liberties as 
this, I am not able to discover ; and, as all the orders of 
the house are, doubtless, made for^more easy and expedi- 
tious despatch, if an order be contrai'y to this end, it ought 
to be abrogated for the reasons for which others are ob- 
served. 

The confidence with which this petition was presented, 
will not suffer us to imagine that the perso:n who offered it 
fears that it can suffer by a close examination and I 
suppose, though he has spoken so warmly in favour of it, 
without perusing, he does not expect that others should 
with equal confidence admit 

Sir John Barnard observing that sir Robert Wal- 
pole leaned forward towards the table, to read the petition 
as it lay, rose, and said : — Sir, I rise once more to demand 
the observation of the orders of the house, and to hinder 
the right honourable gentleman from doing by stratagem, 
what he did more openly and honestly before. 

It was to little purpose that he laid down the petition, if 
he placed it within reach of his inspection ? for I was only 
desirous, sir, to hinder him from reading, and was far from 
suspecting that he would take it away, I insist, that hence- 
forward, he obey the rules of this assembly, with his eyes 
as well as with his hands, and take no advantage of his seat, 
which may enable him to perplex the question in debate. 

Then the President spoke thus : — Sir, it is, undoubt- 
edly, required by the orders of the house, that the peti- 
tions should lie upon the table ; and that any member, 
who is desirous of any farther satisfaction, should move 
that they be read by the clerk, that every member may 
have the same opportunity of understanding and consider- 
ing them ; and that no one may be excluded from inform- 
ation, by the curiosity or delays of another. But the 
importance of^this affair seems not to be so very great as 
to require a rigorous observance of the rules ; and it were 
to he wished, for the ease and expedition of our delibera- 
tions, that gentlemen would rather yield points of indiffer- 
ence to one another, than insist so warmly on circumstances 
of a trivial nature. 
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Sir Robert Walpole then desired that the dork might 
read the petition, which being iinniodiatoly done, he 
proceeded in the following manner 
Sir, having sat above forty years in this assembly, and 
never been called to order before, T was soincwliat discon- 
certed by a censure so new and nnexpcctod, ami, in my 
opinion, undeserved. So that I am somewhat at a loss, 
with regard to the train of arguments which I had fanned, 
and which I will now endeavour to recover. Yet 1 can- 
not but remark, that those gentlemen who are so solicit- 
ous for order in others, ought, themselves, invariably to 
observe it; and that if I have once given an unhappy pre- 
cedent of violating the rules of this lionse, I have, in some 
measure, atonedifor my inadvertence, by a patitmt atten- 
tion to reproof, and a ready submission to authority. 

I hope, sir, I may claim some indulg<m(u^ from the mo- 
tive of my offence, which was only a desire of accuracy, 
and an apprehension that I might, by mistaking or forget- 
ting some passages in the petition, lose my own lime, and 
interrupt the proceedings of the house to no purpose. 

But having now, according to order, heard the petition, 
and found no reason to alter my opifiion, I shall endeavour 
to convince the house that it ought not to be granted. 

The petition, sir, is so far from bearing any particular 
relation to the clause now before us, that it does not, in 
any part, mention the expedient proposed in it, but con- 
tains a general declaration of discontent, suspicion, ap()re- 
hensions of dangerous procc^edings, and dislike ol’our pro- 
ceedings ; insinuations, sir, by no means consistent with 
the reverence due to this assembly, and which the nature 
of civil government requires always to be paid to the le- 
gislative power. 

To suspect any man, sir, in common life, is in some de- 
gree to detract from his reputation, which mu.st suffer in 
proportion to the supposed wisdom and integrity of hi*n 
who declares his suspicion. To suspect the conduct of 
this senate, is to invalidate their de(5isions, and subject 
them to contempt and opposition. 

Such, and such only, appears to be the tendency of the 
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petition which has now been read ; a petition, sir, very un- 
skilfully drawn, if it was intended against the clause under 
our consideration, for it has not a single period or expres- 
sion that does not equally regard all the other clauses. 

If any particular objection is made, or any single griev- 
ance more distinctly pointed at, it is the practice of im- 
presses, a hardship, I own, peculiar to the sailors ; but it 
must be observed that it is a practice established by im- 
memorial custom, and a train of precedents not to be num- 
bered ; and it is well known that the whole common law of 
this nation is nothing more than custom, of which the be- 
ginning cannot be traced. 

‘ Impresses, sir, have in all ages been issued out by virtue 
of the imperial prerogative, and have in all ages been 
obeyed ; and if this exertion of the authority had been 
considered as a method of severity not compensated by 
the benefits which it produces, we cannot imagine but 
former senates, amidst all their ardour for liberty, all their 
tenderness for the people, and all their abhorrence of the 
power of the crown, would have obviated it by some law, 
at those times when nothing could have been refused them. 

The proper time for new schemes and long deliberations, 
for amending our constitution, and removing inveterate 
grievances, are the days of prosperity and safety, when 
no immediate danger presses upon us, nor any publick 
calamity appears to threaten us ; but when war is declared, 
when we are engaged in open hostilities against one nation, 
and expect to be speedily attacked by another, we are not 
to try experiments, but apply to dangerous evils those re- 
medies, which, though disagreeable, we know to be effi- 
cacious. 

And though, sir, the petitioners have been more parti- 
cular, I cannot discover the reasonableness of hearing them 
by their council ; for to what purpose are the lawyers to 
be introduced? Not to instruct us by their learning, for 
their employment is to understand the laws that have been 
already made, and support the practices which they find 
established. But the question before us relates not to the 
past but the future, nor are we now to examine what has 

VOL. I. B b 
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been done in former ages, but what it will become ns to 
establish on the present occasion; a subject of inquiry on 
which this house can expect very little information from 
the professors of the law ? 

Perhaps the petitioners expect from their counsel, that 
they should display the fecundity of tlioir imagination, and 
the elegance of their language; that they should amuse 
us with the illusions of oratory, dazzle us with bright ideas, 
affect us with strong repi*esentations, and lull us with har- 
monious periods ; but if it be only iuUuulod that just facts 
and valid arguments should be laid before us, they will bo 
received without the decorations of the bar. For this end, 
sir, it would have been sufliciont had the merchants in- 
formed their representatives of the methods which they 
have to propose; for the abilities of the goutlcnum whom 
the city has deputed to this assembly, are well known to 
be such as stand in need of no assistance from occasional 
orators. Nor can it be expected that any men will be 
found more capable of understanding the arguments of tlio 
merchants, or better qualified to lay them before the senate. 

That every petitioner has, except on money bills, a right 
to be heard, is undoubtedly true ; but it is no hiss evident 
that this right is limited to a certain time, and that on this 
occasion the proper time is elapsed. Justice is due both 
to individuals and to the nation ; if petitions may at any 
time be offered, and are, whenever oflerod, to be lieard, a 
small body of men might, by unseavsonablo and importunate 
petitions, retard any occasional law, till it should become 
unnecessary. 

Petitions, sir,, are to be offered when a now bill is 
brought into the house, that all useful information may b(^ 
'Obtained ; but when it has passed through the examination 
of the committees, has been approved by the collective 
wisdom of the senate, and requires only a formal ratifi- 
cation to give it the force of a law, it is neither usual nor 
-decent to offer petitions, or declare any dislike of what the 
senate has admitted. 

We are not, when we have proceeded thus far, to suffer 
pleaders to examine our conduct, or vary our detormi- 
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uations, according to the opinions of those whom we ought 
to believe less acquainted with the question than ourselves. 
Should we once be reduced to ask advice, and submit to 
dictators, what would be the reputation of this assembly in 
foreign courts, or in our own country ? What could be 
expected, but that our enemies of every kind would en- 
deavour to regulate our determinations by bribing our 
iustructers. 

Nor can I think it necessary that lawyers should be em- 
ployed in laying before us any scheme which the mer- 
chants may propose, for supplying the defects, and re- 
dressing the inconveniencies, of the laws by which sailors 
are at present levied for the royal navy ; for how should 
lawyers be more qualified than other men, to explain the 
particular advantages of such expedients, or to answer any 
objections which may happen to rise ? 

It is well known that it is not easy for the most happy 
speaker to impress his notions with the strength with which 
he conceives them, and yet harder is the task of transmit- 
ting imparted knowledge, of conveying to others those 
sentiments which we have not struck out by our own reflec- 
tion, nor collected from our own experience, but received 
merely from the dictates of another. 

Yet such must be the information that lawyers can give 
us, who can only relate what they have implicitly received, 
and weaken the arguments which they have heard, by an 
imperfect recital. 

Nor do I only oppose the admission of lawyers to our 
bar, but think the right of the merchants themselves, in the 
present case, very questionable; for though in general it 
must be allowed, that every petitioner has a claim to our 
attention, yet it is to be inquired whether it is likely that 
the publick happiness is his chief concern, and whether 
his private interest is not too much affected to suffer him 
to give impartial evidence, or honest information. Scarcely 
any law can be made by which some man is not either im- 
poverished, or hindered from growing rich; and we are 
not to listen to complaints, of which the foundation is so 
easily discovered, or imagine a law less useful, because 

Bb2 
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those who suffer some immediate incouvcrueticc from it, 
do not approve it. 

The question before us is required, by the i)resetd exi- 
gence of our affairs, to be speedily decld(ul ; and though the 
merchants have, with great tenderness, (soinpassion, and 
modesty, condescended to offer us their advioe, t think 
expedition preferable to any information that can rea,so»»- 
ably be expected from them, and that as tlu^ will suffer, in 
the first place, by any misconduct of onr naval affairs, wo 
shall show more regard to their interest by manning our 
fleet immediately, than by waiting three or four days for 
farther instructions. 

Mr, Sandys answered to this effect:— Sir, tbo mer- 
chants of London whether we consider their numbers, 
their property, their integrity, or their wisdom, are a body 
of too much importance to be thus oontemptnoiisly re- 
jected ; rejected when they ask nothing that can he justly 
denied to the meanest subject of the empire, when they 
propose to speak on nothing but what their proff^ssion en- 
ables them to understand. 

To no purpose is it urged, that the bill is far advanced, 
for if we have not proceeded in the right way, we ought 
to be in more haste to return, in proportion as wo have gone 
farther; nor can I discover why we should oxpodit<s with 
so much assiduity, measures which are judged ineffectual, 
by those who know their consequences best, and for whosti 
advantage they are particularly designed. 

That we have already spent so much time in considering' 
methods for manning the fleet, is surely one reason why 
we should endeavour at last to establish such as may bo 
effectual; nor can we hope to succeed without a patient 
attention to their opinion, who must necessarily be w<>ll 
experienced in naval affairs. 

It is surely, therefore, neither prudent nor just to shut 
out intelligence from our assemblies, and ridicule the good 
intention of those that offer it, tp consult upon the best 
expedients for encouraging and increasing sailors, and 
when the merchants offer their scheme, to treat them as 
saucy, impertinent, idle meddlers, that assume — - 
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Here the Attorney General called him to order, 
and spoke after this manner : — Sir, it is not very consistent 
to press the despatch of business, and to retard it, at the 
same time, by invidious insinuations, or unjust representa- 
tions of arguments or expressions : whenever any expres- 
sion is censured, it ought to be repeated in the same 
words ; for otherwise, does not the animadverter raise the 
phantom that he encounters? Does he not make the stain, 
which he endeavours, with so much officious zeal, to wipe 
away. 

That no epithets of contempt or ridicule have, in this 
debate, been applied to the merchants, nor any violation of 
decency attempted, it is unnecessary to prove, and, there- 
fore, it is neither regular nor candid to represent any. man 
as aggravating the refusal of their petition with reproaches 
and insults. But not to dwell longer on this incident, I 
will take the liberty of i^eminding the gentleman, that per- 
sonal invectives are always, at least superfluous, and that 
the business of the day requires rather arguments than 
satire. 

Mr. Sandys then spoke as follows:- Sir, I am by no 
means convinced that the learned gentleman who charges 
me with irregularity, is better acquainted than myself with 
the rules and customs of this house, which I have studied 
with great application, assisted by long experience. I 
hope, therefore, it will be no inexcusable presumption, if, 
instead of a tacit submission to his censure, I assert, in my 
own vindication, that I have not deviated from the esta- 
blished rules of the senate, that I have spoken only in de- 
fence of merit insulted, and that I have condemned only 
such injurious insinuations. I did not, sir, attempt to re- 
peat expressions, as ought not to be heard without reply. 

Then the President said: — I believe the gentleman 
cither heard imperfectly, or misunderstood these expres- 
sions, which he so warmly eondemns, for nothing has been 
uttered that could justly excite bis indignation. My office 
obliges me on this occasion to remark, that the regard due 
to the dignity of the house ought to restrain every member 
from digressions into private satire; for in proportion as 
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committed the great charge of senatorial employments, 
that they have trusted their liberties and their huppiness 
to those whose integrity they suspect, or whoso under- 
standings they despise, is to imagine tlumi much more 
stupid than they have been represented by those who are 
censured as their enemies. 

But far different is the regard due to the determinations 
formed by the collective wisdom of tlm senate ; a regard 
which ought to border upon reverence, and which is 
scarcely consistent with the least murmur of dissatisfaction. 

If we are to hear the present petitioners, is it not pro- 
bable, that before we have despatched them, we shall be 
solicited by others, who will then plead the same right, 
supported by a new precedent? And is it not possible 
that by one interruption upon another, our measures may 
be delayed, till they shall be inetfcctual { 

It seems to me to be of much more importance to de- 
fend the merchants than to hear them ; arid 1 shall, there- 
fore, think no concessions at this time expedient, which 
may obstruct the great end of our endeavours, the equip- 
ment of the fleet, 

Mr, PuiiTBNEY then spoke as follows: — Sir, notwith- 
standing the art and eloquence with which this grant of 
the merchants’ petition has been opposed, I am not yet 
able to discover that any thing is asked unreasonable, un- 
precedented, or inconvenient; and I am coulident, that no 
real objection can have been overlooked by .the gentlemen 
who have spoken against it. 

I have spent, sir, thirty-five years of my life in the se- 
nate, and know that information has always, upon import- 
ant questions, been willingly received; and it cannot 
surely be doubted that the petitioners are best able to in- 
form us of naval business, and to judge what will bo the 
right method of reconciling the sailors to the publick 
service, and of supplying our fleets without injuring our 
trade. 

Their abilities and importance have been hitherto so 
generally acknowledged, that no senate has yet refused to 
attend to their opinion ; and surely we ought not to be am- 
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bilious of being the first assembly of the representatives of 
the people, that has refused an audience to the merchants. 

With regard to the expedience of delaying the bill at 
the present conjuncture, he must think very contemptu- 
ously of the petitioners, who imagines that they have no- 
thing to offer that will counterhalance a delay of two days, 
and must entertain an elevated idea of the vigilance and 
activity of our enemies, enemies never before eminent for 
expedition, if he believes that they can gain great advan- 
tages in so short a time. 

The chief reason of the opposition appears, indeed, not 
to be either the irregularity or inexpediency of hearing 
them, but the offence which some have received from an 
irreverent mention of the power of impressing, a power 
which never can be mentioned without complaint or de- 
testation. 

It is not, indeed, impossible that they may intend to repre- 
sent to the house, how much the sailors are oppressed, how 
much our commerce is impeded, and how much the power 
of the nation is exhausted, by this cruel method. They 
may propose to show that sailors, not having the choice of 
their voyages, are often hurried through a sudden change 
of climates, from one extreme to another, and that nothing 
can be expected from such vicissitudes, but sickness, 
lameness, and death. They may propose, that to have 
just arrived from the south may be pleaded as an exemp- 
tion from an immediate voyage to the north, and that the 
seaman may have some time to prepare himself for so 
great an alteration, by a residence of a few months in a 
temperate climate. 

If this should be their intention, it cannot, in my opi- 
nion, sir, be called either unreasonable or disrespectful, 
nor will their allegations be easily disproved. 

But it is insinuated, that their grievances are probably 
such as affect them only as distinct from the rest of the 
community, and that they have nothing to complain of but 
a temporary interruption of their private advantage. 

I have, indeed, no idea of the private advmitage of a 
legal trader : for unless, sir, we neglect our duty of pro- 
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viding that no commerce shall bo carried on to the detri- 
ment of the piiblick, the merchant’s profit must be tlie ])rofit 
of the nation, and their interests inseparably combined. 

It may, however, be possible, that the nKU'chants may, 
like other men, prefer their immediate to their greater 
advantage, and may be impatient of a painful remedy, 
though necessary to prevent a more grievous evil. But 
let us not censure them by suspicion, and punisii them for 
a crime which it is only possible they may commit; let us, 
sir, at least have all the certainty that can lu'- olilained, and 
allow them an audience ; let us neither bo so positive as 
not to receive information, nor so rigorous as not to listen 
to entreaties. 

If the merchants have nothing to olTor, nothing but 
complaints, and can propose no hotter measures than those 
which they lament, if their arguments should ho found to 
regard only their present interest, and to bo formed upon 
narrow views and private purposes, it will bo (*asy to de- 
tect the imposture, and reject it with the indignation it 
shall deserve ; nor will our proceedings bo then cousurod 
by the nation, which requires not that the merchants should 
be implicitly believed, though it expects that they should 
be heard. Let us at least have a convention^ though wo 
should not be able to conclude a treaty. 

I know not, sir, why we haV© not taken care to obviate 
all these difficulties, and to remove the necevssity of pe- 
titions, debates, searches, and impresses, by the plain and 
easy method of a voluntary register ; by retaining such a 
number of seamen as may probably be requisite upon sud- 
den emergencies. Would not the nation with more cheer- 
fulness contribute half-pay to those who are daily labour- 
ing for the publick good, than to the caterpillars of the 
land service, that grow old in laziness, and are disabled 
only by vice ? 

Let ten thousand men receive daily a small salary, upon 
condition that they shall be ready, whenever called upon, 
to engage in the service of the crown, and the difficulty of 
our naval preparations will be at an end. 

That it is necessary to exert ourselves on this occasion, 
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and to strike out some measures for securing the dominion 
of the ocean, cannot be denied by any one who considers 
that we have now no other pretensions to maintain ; that 
all our influence on the continent, at whatever expense 
gained and supported, is now in a manner lost, and only 
the reputation of our naval strength remains to preserve 
us from being trampled on and insulted by every power, 
and from finding Spaniards in every climate. 

Sir William Yonoe spoke, in substance, as follows : 
— Sir, the violence and severity of impresses, so often and 
so pathetically complained of, appears to be now nothing 
more than a punishment inflicted upon those who neglect 
or refuse to receive the encouragement offered, with the 
utmost liberality, by the government, and decline the ser- 
vice of their country from a spirit of avarice, obstinacy, or 
resentment. 

That such men deserve some severities, cannot be 
doubted, and therefore a law by which no penalty should 
be enacted, would be imperfect and ineffectual. The ob- 
servation, sir, of all laws is to be enforced by rewards on 
one side, and piinisiiments on the other, that every passion 
may be influenced, and even our weakness made instru- 
mental to the performance of our duty. 

In the bill before us no punishment is, indeed, expressly 
decreed, because the sailors who shall disregard it, are only 
left to their former hardships, from which those who engage 
voluntarily in the service of the navy are exempted. 

Why so many rewards and so much violence should be 
necessary to allure or force the sailors into the publick ser- 
vice, I am unable to comprehend : for, excepting the sud- 
den change of climates, which may, doubtless, sometimes 
bring on distempers, the service of the king has no disad- 
vantages which are not common to that of the merchants. 

The wages in the navy are, indeed, less : but then it is 
to be remembered, that they are certainly paid, and that 
the sailor is in less danger of losing, by a tempest or a 
wreck, the whole profits of his voyage ; because, if he can 
preserve his life, he receives his pay. But in trading • 
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voyages, the seamen mortgage their wages, as a security 
for their care, which, if the ship is lost, they are condemned 
to forfeit. 

Thus, sir, the hardships of the navy appear not so great 
when compared with those of the merchatJts’ scsrvice, as 
they have been hitherto represented ; and 1 doubt not, 
that if counsellors were to be heard on bo(h sides, the 
measures taken for supplying the fleet would be found to 
be reasonable and just. 

Sir John Barnard rose to speak, when Mr. Fox called 
to order, and proceeded : 

Sir, it is well known to be one of tho standing and (in- 
variable orders of this house, that no member shall speak 
twice in a debate on the same question, except when for 
greater freedom we resolve ourselves into a committee. 
Upon this question the honourable gentleman has already 
spoken, and cannot, therefore, be heard again without 
such a transgression of our orders as must inevitably pro- 
duce confusion. 

Sir John Barnard spoke thus: — Sir, I know not 
for what reason the honourable gontlonjan apprehends any 
violation of the order of the house ; for, a.s I have not yet 
spoken upon the present question, I have an undoubted 
right to be heard, a right which that gentleman cannot 
take away. 

Sir William Yonge next spoke, to this effect: — Sir, 
I know not by what secret distinction the gentleman sup- 
ports in his own mind this declaration, which, to tho whole 
house, must appear very diilicult to be defended ; for wo 
must, before we can admit it, allow our memories to have 
forsaken us, and our eyes and ears to have been deceived. 

Did he not, as soon as the clause before us was read, 
rise and assert the characters of the petitioners, and their 
right to the attention of the bouse? Did ho not dwell 
upon their importance, their abilities, and their integrity ; 
and enforce, with his usual eloquence, every motive to the 
reception of the petition ? How then can he assert that 
, he has not spoken in the present debate, and how can he 
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expect to be heard a second time, since, however his elo- 
quence may please, and his arguments convince, that 
pleasure and conviction cannot now be obtained, without 
infringing the standing orders of the house. 

Then the President rose, and spoke to this purport: 
It is not without uneasiness that I see the time of the 
house, and of the publick, wasted in fruitless cavils and 
unnecessary controversies. Every gentleman ought now 
to consider that we are consulting upon no trivial question, 
and that expedition is not less necessary than accuracy. 
It cannot be denied, sir, [to sir J ohn Barnard] that you 
have already spoken on this question, and that the rules 
of the house do not allow you to speak a second time. 

Sir Robert Walpole said : — Sir, I am far from 
thinking the order of the house so sacred, as that it may 
not be neglected on some important occasions ; and if the 
gentleman has any thing to urge so momentous, that, in 
his own opinion, it outweighs the regard due to our rules, 
I shall willingly consent that he shall be heard. 

■ Sir John Barnard spoke as follows: — Sir, I am far 
from being inclined to receive as a favour, what, in my 
own opinion, I may claim as a right, and desire not to owe 
the liberty of speaking to the condescension of the right 
honourable gentleman. 

What I have to urge is no less against the bill in gene- 
ral, than the particular clause now immediately under our 
consideration, and though the petition should relate like- 
wise to the whole bill, I cannot discover why we should 
refuse to hear it. 

Petitions from men of much inferiour rank, and whose 
interest is much less closely connected with that of the 
pnblick, have been thought necessary to be heard, nor is 
the meanest individual to be injured or restrained, without 
being admitted to offer his arguments in his own favour. 
Even the journeymen shoemakers, one of the lowest classes 
of the community, have been permitted to bring their 
counsel to our bar, and remonstrate against the inconve- 
niencies to which they were afraid of being subjected. 

Mr. WiNNiNGTON spoke thus ; — 'Sir, I am always will- 
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ing to hear petitions, when respectfully drawn tip, and re- 
gularly subscribed, but can by no means discover that this 
is a real petition, for I have heard of no names affixed to 
it ; it is, therefore, a request from nobody, and by reject- 
ing it no man is refused. It may, so far as (mn be disco- 
vered, be drawn up by the gentleixian who offered it, and, 
perhaps, no other person may be acquainted with it. 

Mr. Hay spoke to the following purport:— Sir, it is, in 
my opinion, necessary that a petition in the name of the 
merchants of London should bo subscribed l)y the whole 
number, for if only a few should put their names to it, how 
does it appear that it is any thing* more Hum an apprehen- 
sion of danger to their own particular interest, which, per- 
haps, the other part, their rivals in trade, may cotisidor as 
an advantage, or at least regard with indiffmHmce. This 
suspicion is much more reasonable, when a petition is 
subscribed by a smaller number, who may easily lie ima- 
gined to have partial views, and designs not wdiolly con- 
sistent with the interest of the publick. 

Admiral Wager then spoke thus Sir, if t am rightly 
informed, another petition is preparing by several eminent 
merchants, that this clause may stand part of tlio bill ; and, 
certainly, they ought to be heard as well as the present 
petitioners, which will occasion great and unnecessary de- 
lays, and, therefore, I am against the motion. 

Advocate Campbell answered to this effect: — Sir, I 
agree with that honourable gentleman, that if the mer- 
chants are divided in opinion upon this point, one side 
ought to be heard as well as the other, and hope the liouso 
will come to a resolution for that purpose ; for I shall in- 
variably promote every proposal which tends to procure the 
fullest information in all affairs that shall come before us. 

[Then the question was put, that the farther consider- 
ation of the report be adjourned for two days, in order to 
hear the merchants, and it passed in the negative, ayes, 
142 ; noes, 192,] 

[On the report this day, the eleven clauses of severity 
were given up without any division, and a clause was 
added, viz. Provided that nothing in this bill shall bo 
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construed to extend to any contracts or agreements for the 
hire of seamen (or persons employed as such) in voyages 
from parts beyond the seas, to any other parts beyond the 
seas, or to Great Britain.”] 

The engrossed bill for the increase and encourage- 
ment of seamen,” was read, according to order, when 
Mr. Dig BY rose, and spoke as follows: — 

Sir, I have a clause to be offered to the house, as neces- 
sary to be inserted in the bill before us, which was put into 
my hands by a member, whom a sudden misfortune has 
made unable to attend his duty, and which, in his opinion, 
and mine, is of great importance, and I shall, therefore, 
take the liberty of reading it. 

“ Be it enacted, that every seaman offering himself to 
serve his majesty, shall, upon being refused, receive 
from such captain, lieutenant, or justice of the peace, 
a certificate, setting forth the reasons for which he is 
refused, which certificate may be produced by him, as 
an exemption from being seized by a warrant of im- 
press,” 

I hope the reasonableness and equity of this clause is so 
incontestably apparent, that it will find no opposition ; for 
what can be more cruel, unjust, or oppressive, than to 
punish men for neglect of a law which they have endea- 
voured to obey. To what purpose are rewards offered, if 
they are denied to those who come to claim them ? What 
is it less than theft, and fraud, to force a man into the ser- 
vice, who would willingly have entered, and subject him to 
hardships, without the recompense which he may justly de- 
mand from the solemn promise of the legislature. 

Admiral Wager next spoke to this effect; — Sir, to this 
clause, which the gentleman has represented as so reason- 
able and just, objections may, in my opinion, be easily 
made, of which he will himself acknowledge the force. 
The great obstruction of publick measures is partiality, 
whether from friendship, bribery, or any other motive ; 
against partiality alone the clause which is now offered, 
is levelled ; and, indeed, it is so dangerous an evil, that it 
cannot be obviated with too much caution. 
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But this clause, instead of preventing private correspond- 
ence, and illegal combinations, has an evident tendency 
to produce them, by inciting men to apply with pretended 
oifers of service to those who are before suborned to refuse 
them, then make a merit of their readiness, and demand a 
certificate. 

By such artifices multitudes may exem|)t thcunsolvos 
from the impress, who may he known to be able sailors, 
even by those that conduct it; and may, under the protec- 
tion of a certificate, fallaciously obtained, laugh at all (ui- 
deavours to engage them in the publick service. 

Mr. Dig BY spoke thus : — Sir, if this authority, lodged 
in the hands of those who are proposed in the clause to bo 
intrusted with it, be in danger of being executed, without 
due regard to the end for which it is granted, let it be 
placed where there is neither temptation nor o})portunity to 
abuse it. Let the admiralty alone have the power of grant- 
ing such certificates, the officers of which will be aide to 
judge whether the sailor is really unfit for the service, and 
deliver those whom age or accidents have disabled from 
the terrour of impresses; for surely, he that is fit to serve, 
when taken by violence, is no less qualified when ho enters 
voluntarily, and he who could not be admitted when ho 
tendered himself, ought not to be dragged away, when, 
perhaps, he has contracted for another voyage. 

Mr. Wager replied : — Sir, it is, doubtless, more proper 
to place such authority in the officers of the admiralty, 
than in any other ; but it does not appear that the benefit 
which the sailors may receive from it, to whatever hands it 
is intrusted, will not be overbalanced by the injury which 
the publick will probably suffer. 

Sailors are frequently levied in remote parts of the king- 
dom ; in ports where the admiralty cannot speedily be in- 
formed of the reasons for which those that may petition 
for certificates have been refused, and therefor© cannot 
grant them without danger of being deceived, by fraudu- 
lent accounts. 

The grievance for which the remedy is proposed cannot 
frequently occur ; for it is not probable that in a time of 
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naval preparations, any man qualified for the service should 
be rejected, since the officers gain nothing by their refusal. 

Mr. Hay spoke as follows : — Sir, it is very possible that 
those instances which may be produced of men, who have 
been impressed by one officer, after they have been re- 
jected by another, may be only the consequences of the 
high value which every man is ready to set upon his own 
abilities: for he that offers himself, no doubt, demands the 
highest premium, though he be not an able sailor; and, if 
rejected, and afterwards impressed as a novice, thinks him- 
self at liberty to complain, with the most importunate ve- 
hemence, of fraud, partiality, and oppression. 

[The question being put was resolved in the negative, 
almost unanimously.] 

Mr. Southwell offered a clause, importing, That 
all sailors who should take advance-money of the mer- 
chants, should be obliged to perform their agreements, or 
be liable to be taken up by any magistrate or justice of the 
peace, and deemed deserters, except they were in his ma- 
jesty’s ships of war.” 

He was seconded by lord Gage: — Sir, as this clause 
has no other tendency than to promote the interest of the 
merchants, without obstructing the publick preparations; 
as it tends only to confirm legal contracts, and facilitate 
that commerce from whence the wealth and power of this 
nation arises, I hope it will readily be admitted ; as we 
may, by adding this sanction to the contracts made be- 
tween the merchants and sailors, in some degree balance 
the obstructions wherewith we have embarrassed trade by 
the other clauses. 

Admiral Wager replied: — -This clause is unquestiona- 
bly reasonable, but not necessary; for it is to be found 
already in an act made for the encouragement of the mer- 
chants, which is still in force, and ought, whenever any 
such frauds are committed, to be rigorously observed. 

Sir Robert Walpole then desired that the clerk might 
read the act, in which the clause was accordingly found, 
and Mr. Southwell withdrew his motion. 

[Then the question was put, whether the bill ** for the in- 
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crease and encouragement of sailors” do pass, whitih was 
resolved in the affirmative, 153 against 79.] 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, MARCH 13, 1740-1. 

The house being resolved into a committee for the consi- 
deration of the bill for the punishment of mutiny and 
desertion, and for the better payment of the army and 
their quarters, etc. sirWlELIAM YoNGH desired that 
the twentieth and twenty-sixth clause.s of tlm late act 
might be read, which were read as follows : 

XX. It is hereby enacted, that the officers and soldiers, 
so quartered and billeted, shall be received by the 
owners of the inns, livery-stables, ale-houses, victualling- 
houses, and other houses in which they arc allowed to 
be quartered and billeted by this act ; and shall pay such 
reasonable prices as shall he appointed, from time to 
time, by the justices of the peace, in their general and 
quarter-sessions of each county, city, or division, within 
their respective jurisdictions : and the justico.s of the 
peace aforesaid, are hereby empowered and required to 
set and appoint, in their general or quarter-sessions 
aforesaid, such reasonable rates, for all necessary provi- 
sions for such officers and soldiers, for one or more 
nights, in the several cities, towns, villages and other 
places, which they shall come to in their march, or which 
shall be appointed for their residence and quarters. 

XXVI. That the quarters, both of officers and soldiers in 
Great Britain, may be duly paid and .satisfied, be it 
enacted, that every officer, to whom it belongs to re- 
ceive the pay or subsistence-money, either for a whole 
regiment, or particular troops and companies, shall im- 
mediately, upon each receipt of every particular sum, 
on account of pay or subsistence, give publick notice 
thereof to all persons keeping inns, or other places where 
officers or soldiers are quartered by virtue of this act ; 
also appoint them and others to repair to their quarters. 
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within four days at the farthest, after the receipt of the 
same, to declare the accounts or debts (if any shall be) 
between them and the officers and soldiers quartered in 
their respective houses : which accounts the said officer 
or officers are hereby required immediately to discharge, 
before any part of the said pay or subsistence be distri- 
buted to the officers or soldiers ; provided the said ac- 
counts exceed not for a commission officer of horse, 
under a captain, for one day^s diet and small leer, two 
shillings ; for one commission officer of dragoons, under 
a captain, one shilling ; for one commission officer of 
foot, under a captain one shilling; and for hay and straw, 
for one horse, sixpence ; for one dragoon or light horse- 
man’s diet and small beer, each day sixpence, and hay 
and straw for his horse, sixpence ; and also not to ex- 
ceed foiirpence a-day, for one foot soldier's diet and 
small leer. 


He then spoke to the following effect: — Sir, whether 
there is any real difficulty in the clauses which you have 
now heard read, or whether there are such passages as 
may be easily understood by those who have no interest to 
mistake them, and which are only clouded by an artificial 
obscurity, whether they are in themselves capable of dif- 
ferent meanings, or whether avarice or poverty have pro- 
duced unreasonable interpretations, and found ambiguities 
only because they were determined not to be disappointed 
in their search ; whether this law is disobeyed because it 
is misunderstood, or only misunderstood by those who have 
resolved to disobey it, the committee must determine. 

It has been for many years understood that innholders 
and keepers of publick-houses were obliged by this law to 
supply soldiers quartered upon them with diet and small 
beer, and hay and straw for their horses, at such rates as 
are mentioned in the act; nor can I discover that these 
clauses admit of any other interpretation, or that any other 
could be intended by the senate by which it was enacted. 

The pay of the soldiers, sir, was well known to those 
who gave their consent to this law, it was intended by 

c c ^ 
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them that the soldiers should bo supplied with ucccssaries, 
and it could not be meant that they should pay for them 
more than they received ; they, theroforo, established the 
rate at which they wore to bo funilshod, and fixed the 
highest rate which the wages of a soldier allow him to pay. 

This interpretation was, as I suppose, from ifs a[)parent 
consonance to reason, universally allowed, till the inhabit- 
ants of Ledbury, whither soldiers hud boon scut to sup- 
press a riot and enforce the laws, found tluur apprehen- 
sions so sharpened by their malice, that they discovered in 
the act an ambiguity, which had, till that time, escaped 
the penetration of the most sagacious, and, upon compa- 
rison of one circumstance with another, found tln^msolvos 
under no obligation to give any assistance to the soldiers. 

They therefore, sir, not only refused to aflbrd them vic- 
tuals at the accustomed rates, but proceeding from one 
latitude of interpretation to another, at length denied them 
not only the privilege of diet, but the use of kitidion uten- 
sils, to dress the provisions which they bought for them- 
selves, and at last denied their claim to the firo itsedf. 

The soldiers, exasperated not only at the broach of their 
established and uncontested privileges, but at the privation 
of the necessaries of life, began to think of methods more 
speedy and eflicacious than those of arguments and remon- 
strances, and to form resolutions of procuring by force, 
what, in their opinions, was only by force withhold from 
them. 

What might have been the event of this controversy, to 
what extremities a contest about things so necessary might 
have been carried, how wide the contest might have spread, 
or how long it might have lasted, we may imagine, but 
cannot determine ; had not a speedy decision boon pro- 
cured, its consequences might have been fatal to multi- 
tudes, and a great part of the nation been thrown into 
confusion. 

Having received an account of the alfair from the offi- 
cers who commanded at that place, I consulted the attor- 
*J^y^S6ueral what was the design of the law, and the ex- 
tent of the obligation enforced by it, and was answered by 
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him, that the sums which were to be paid for the diet of the 
men, and the hay and straw for the horses, being specified, 
it must necessarily be intended, by the legislature, that no 
higher rates should be demanded; — that the power granted 
to the justices of peace was wholly in favour of the soldier, 
and that they might lessen the payment at discretion in 
places of uncommon cheapness, or years of extraordinary 
plenty, but could not increase it on any occasion. 

Another dispute, sir, of the like nature was occasioned 
by the late scarcity at Wakefield, where the justices, upon 
the application of the innkeepers, made use of the autho- 
rity which they supposed to have been reposed in them by 
the act, and raised the price of hay and straw to eight- 
pence, which the soldiers were not able to pay, without 
suffering for want of victuals. 

On this occasion, likewise, I was applied to, and upon 
consulting the present attorney-general, received the same 
answer as before ; and transmitting his opinion to the place 
from whence I received the complaint, it had so much 
regard paid to it, that the additional demand was thence- 
forward remitted. 

The letters which those two learned lawyers sent to me 
on this subject I have now in my hand; and hope their 
opinion will be thought suflGicient authority for the inter- 
pretation of an act of the senate. 

Nor is their authority, sir, however great, so strong a 
proof of the justness of this interpretation, as the reason- 
ableness, or rather necessity of admitting it. The only 
argument that can be produced against it, is the hardship 
imposed by it on the innholder, who, as it is objected, 
must be obliged by the law, so understood, to furnish the 
soldiers with provisions for a price at which he cannot 
ajfford them. 

But let it be considered, how much more easily the 
landlord can furnish them at this price, than they can pro-, 
vide for themselves, and the difficulty will immediately 
vanish. If soldiers are necessary, they must necessarily 
be supported, and it appears, upon reflection, that their 
pay will not support them by any other method. 
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If they are obliged to buy their victuals, they must like- 
Vi^ise buy fire and implements to dress them ; and what is 
still a greater hardship, they must soil them, and buy new, 
at every change of their quarters ; if this is impossible, it 
will be allowed not to be the meaning of the senate, upon 
whose wisdom it would be a censure too sov(iro to suppose 
them capable of enacting impossibilities. 

But to the innholder, sir, whose utensils are always in 
use, and whose fire is always burning, the diet of a soldier 
costs only the original price paid to the butcher ; and, in 
years of common plenty, may bo aflbrdod, without loss, at 
the price mentioned in the act. It cannot, indeed, be de- 
nied, that, at present, every soldier is a burden to the 
family on which he is quartered, in many parts of the king- 
dom ; but, it may be reasonably hoped, that the present 
scarcity will quickly cease, and that provisions will fall 
back to their former value ; and even, amidst all the com- 
plaints with which the severity and irregularity of the 
late seasons have filled the nation, there arc many places 
where soldiers may be maintained at the stated rates, with 
very little hardship to their landlord.s. 

However, sir, as this interpretation of the act, though 
thus supported, both by authority and reason, has been dis- 
puted ai>d denied ; as some lawyers may be of a different 
opinion from those whom I have consulted ; and as it is 
not likely that the practice, thus interrupted, will now bo 
complied with as a prescription ; I think it necessary to 
propose, that the price of a soldieris diet be more ex- 
plicitly ascertained, that no room may remain for future 
controversies. 

Mr. Sandys then rose, and spoke as follows: — Sir, I 
am very far from thinking the authority of these learned 
gentlemen, whose letters are produced, incontrovertible 
proof of the justness of an interpretation of an act of the 
senate, where that interpretation is not in itself warranted 
by reason, nor consistent with the preservation or enjoy- 
ment of property. Much less shall I agree to support 
. their interpretation by a new law; or establish, by an act 
of the legislature, a kind of oppression, for which, how- 
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ever tacitly submitted to, nothing could be pleaded hitherto 
but custom. 

The burden, sir, of a standing army, is already too heavy 
to be much longer supported, nor ought we to add weight 
to it by new impositions ; it surely much better becomes 
the representatives of the nation to attend to the com- 
plaints of their constituents ; and where they are found to 
arise from real grievances, to contrive some expedient for 
alleviating their calamities. 

A heavy and dreadful calamity, sir, lies now, in a par- 
ticular manner, upon the people ; the calamity of famine, 
one of the severest scourges of providence, has filled 
the whole land with misery and lamentation; and, surely, 
nothing can be more inhuman than to choose out this sea- 
son of horrour for new encroachments on their privileges, 
and new invasions of the rights of nature, the dominion of 
their own houses, and the regulation of their own tables. 

The honourable gentleman, sir, has mentioned places 
where provisions, as he says, are still to be bought at easy 
rates. For my part, I am fixed in no such happy corner 
of the kingdom ; I see nothing but scarcity, and hear no- 
thing but complaints ; and shall, therefore, be very far from 
admitting now such methods of supporting the army, as 
were thought too burdensome in times of plenty ; nor will 
combine in laying a new tax upon any class of my country- 
men, when they are sinking under an enormous load of 
imposts, and in want of the necessaries of life. 

Sir William Yongk replied, in the manner follow- 
ing : — Sir, nothing is more easy than outcry and exaggera- 
tion ; nor any thing less useful for the discovery of truth, 
or the establishment of right. The most necessary mea- 
sures may often admit of very florid exclamations against 
them, and may furnish very fruitful topicks of invective. 

When our liberties, sir, are endangered, or our country 
invaded, it may be very easy, when it is proposed that we 
should have recourse to our swords for security, to bewail, 
in pathetick language, the miseries of war, to describe the 
desolation of cities, the waste of kingdoms, the insolence 
of victory, and the cruelty of power inflamed by hostilities. 
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Yet to what will those reprosentatioas contribute, but to 
make that difllcult which yet cannot bo avoided, and em- 
barrass measures which must, however, b<^ |)ursiuHL 
Such, sir, appear to me to be the objcndions made to 
the methods now proposed of providing* lUicessarioH for tho 
soldiers; methods not eligible for their own sake, but 
which ought not to be too loudly condemucd, till some 
better can bo substituted ; for why should the publick bo 
alarmed with groundless apprehensions ? or why should wo 
make those laws which our alfairs oblige us to (uuict, loss 
agreeable to the people by partial roprasontations t 

In the discussion of this question, sir, is to be consi- 
dered whether soldiers are to be supported, and whether 
it will be more proper to maintain them by tho mtJlhod of 
ascertaining the rates at which they arc to bo supplied, or 
by increasing their pay. 

One of these two ways it is necessary to take ; tho pro- 
visions are already fixed at as high a price us thoir pay 
will allow; if, therefore, they are expected to pay more, 
their wages must be increased. 

For my part, 1 shall comply with either method; though 
I cannot but think it my duty to decluro, that, in my opi- 
nion, it is safer to fix the price of provisions, which must 
sink in their value, than to raise the pay of the army, 
which may never afterwards be reduced, 

Mr. Gybbon then spoke, to this olfect:— Sir, 1 agree 
with the honourable gentleman, that if soldiers are ne- 
cessary, we must make provision for their support* This 
is indisputably certain; but it is no less certain, that 
where soldiers are necessary, restraints and regulations 
are necessary likewise, to preserve those from being in- 
sulted and plundered by them, who maintain them for tho 
sake of protection. 

The usefulness, sir, of this caution seems not to bo 
known, or not regarded, by the gentleman whose proposal 
gave occasion to this debate ; for, by enacting laws in ge- 
neral terms, as he seems to advise, wo should leave the 
unhappy innkeeper wholly at the mercy of his guests, who 
might plunder and insult him under the protection of the 
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legislature, might riot, as in a conquered country, and say. 

To this treatment you are subjected by the determination 
of the senate.” 

The ujnhappy man, sir, could have no prospect, either of 
quiet or safety, but by gratifying all the expectations of his 
masters ; returning civilities for insolence, and receiving 
their commands with the same submission that is paid in 
capitulating towns to the new garrison. 

If it be necessary to ascertain the price, is it not ne- 
cessary, at the same time, to ascertain the species and 
quantity of provisions to be allowed for it ? Is a soldier 
to fatten on delicacies, and to revel in superfluities, for 
fourpence a-day ? Ought not some limits to be set to his 
expectations, and some restraints prescribed to his appe- 
tite ? Is he to change his fare, with all the capriciousness 
of luxury, and relieve, by variety, the squeamishness of 
excess ? 

Such demands as these, sir, may be thought ludicrous 
and trifling, by those who do not reflect on the insolence of 
slaves in authority, who do not consider that the license 
of a military life is the chief inducement that brings volun- 
teers into the army ; an inducement which would, indeed, 
make all impresses superfluous, were this proposal to be 
adopted : for how readily would all the lazy and volup- 
tuous engage in a state of life which would qualify them 
to live upon the labour of others, and to be profuse with- 
out expense ? 

Our army may, by this method, be increased ; but the 
number of those by whom they are to be maintained, must 
quickly diminish : for, by exaction and oppression, the 
poorer innkeepers must quickly become bankrupts ; and 
the soldiers that lose their quarters, must be added to the 
dividend allotted to the more wealthy, who, by this ad- 
ditional burden will soon be reduced to the same state, 
and then our army must subsist upon their pay, because 
they will no longer have it in their power to increase it by 
plunder. 

It will then be inevitably necessary to divide the army 
froih the rest of the community, and to build barracks for, 
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tbeir reception ; an expedient which, though it may afford 
present ease to the nation, cannot be put in practice with- 
out clanger to our liberties. 

The reason, for which so many nations have been en- 
slaved by standing armies, is nothing morci than the differ- 
ence of a soldier’s condition from that of other men. Sol- 
diers are governed by particular laws, and subject to 
particular authority ; authority which, in thc^ manner of 
its operation, has scarcely any rc\semblan(Hi of the civil 
power. Thus, they soon learn to think themselves exempt 
from all other laws ; of which they either do not discover 
the use, and, therefore, easily consent to abolish thorn; or 
envy the happiness of those who are pro<e<d,(Kl by them, 
and so prevail upon themselves to destroy those privileges 
which have no other eflect, with regard to them, but to 
aggi'avate their own dependence. 

These, sir, are the natural consecinenccis of a military 
subjection ; and if these consequences are not always 
speedily produced by it, they must bo retarded by that 
tenderness which constant intercoui\sc with the rest of the 
nation produces, by the exchange of reciprocal acts of 
kindness, and by the frequent inculcation of the wicked- 
ness of contributing to the propagation of slavery, and the 
subversion of the rights of nature ; iuculcatioias which can- 
not be avoided by men who live in constant fellowship 
with their countrymen. 

But soldiers, shut up in a barrack, excluded from all 
conversation with such as are wiser and houcstor than 
themselves, and taught that nothing is a virtue but im- 
plicit obedience to the commands of their officer, will soon 
become foreigners in their own country, and march against 
the defenders of their constitution, with the same alacrity 
as against an army of invaders ravaging the coasts ; they 
will lose all sense of social duty, and of social happiness, 
and think nothing illustrious but to enslave and destroy. 

So fatal, sir, will be the effects of an establishment of 
barracks, or petty garrisons, in this kingdom ; and, there- 
fore, as barracks must be built when innkeepers are ruined, 
and our concurrence with this proposal must produce their 
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ruin, I hope it will not be necessary to prove by any other 
argument, that the motion ought to be rejected. 

Mr. Pelham spoke next, in terms to this purpose: — 
Sir, though I am not inclined, by loud exaggerations and 
affected expressions of tenderness, to depress the courage 
or inflame the suspicions of the people, to teach them to 
complain of miseries which they do not feel, or ward 
against ill designs, which were never formed, yet no man 
is more really solicitous for their happiness, or more desir- 
ous of removing every real cause of fear and occasion of 
hardships. 

This affection to the people, an affection steady, regular, 
and unshaken, has always prompted me to prefer their real 
to their seeming interest, and rather to consult the secu- 
rity of their privileges than the gratification of their pas- 
sions ; it has hitherto determined me to vote for such a 
body of troops, as may defend us against sudden inroads 
and wanton insults, and now incites me to propose that 
some efficacious method may be struck out for their sup- 
port, without exasperating either the soldiers or their land- 
lords by perpetual wrangles, or adding to the burden of 
a military establishment the necessity of contentions in 
courts of law. ^ 

I know not with what view those have spoken, by whom 
the proposal first made has been opposed ; they have, 
indeed, produced objections, some of which are such as 
may be easily removed, and others such as arise from the 
nature of things, and ought not, therefore, to be mentioned, 
because they have no other tendency than to inflame the 
minds of those that hear them against an army, at a time 
when it is allowed to be necessary, and prove only what 
was never denied, that no human measures are absolutely 
perfect, and that it is often impossible to avoid a greater 
evil, but by suffering a less. 

The question before us, sir, is in its own nature so sim-- 
pie, so little connected with circumstances that may dis- 
tract our attention, or induce diflerent men to different 
considerations, that when I reflect upon it, I cannot easily 
conceive by what art it can be mad© the subject of long , 
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harangues, or how the most fruitful imagination can ox- 
])atiate upon it* 

It is already admitted that an army is necessary; the 
pay of that army is already established ; the accidental 
scarcity of forage and victuals is such, that the pay is not 
sufficient to maintain them; how then must the doliciency 
be supplied? It has been proposed, either to fix the 
price of provisions with respect to them, or to advance 
their wages in some proportion to the price of provisions* 
Both these methods seem to meet with disapprobation, and 
yet the army is to be supported. 

Those who reason thus, do surely not expect to he 
answered, or at least expect from a reply no other satisfac- 
tion than that of seeing the time of the session wasted, and 
the administration harassed with trivial delays ; for what 
can be urged with any hope of success to him who will 
openly deny contradictory propositions, who will ueithor 
move nor stand still, who will neither disband an army nor 
support it ? 

Whether these gentlemen conceive that an army may 
subsist without victuals till the time of scarcity is ov(ir, or 
whether they have raised those fonses only to starve them, 

I am not sagacious enough to conjecture, but shall venture 
to observe, that if they have such a confidence in the mo- 
deration and regularity of the soldiers, as to imagine that 
they will starve with weapons in their hands, that they will 
live within the sight of full tables, and languish with hun- 
ger, and perish for want of necessaries, rather than dimi- 
nish the superfluities of others, they ought for over to ceasii 
their outcries about the licentiousness, iusolemse, and dan- 
ger of a standing army. 

But, not to sink into levity unworthy of this assembly, 
may I be permitted to hint that these arts of protract- 
ing our debates, are by no means consistent with the reasons 
for which we are assembled, and that it is a much bidter 
proof, both of ability and integrity, to remove objections, 
than to raise them, and to facilitate, than to retard, the 
business of the publick. 

The proposal made at first was only to elucidate a kw 
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which had been regularly observed for fifty years, and to 
remove such ambiguities as tended only to embarrass the 
innholders, not to relieve them. 

To this many objections have been made, and much de^ 
clamation has been employed to display the hardships of 
maintaining soldiers, but no better method has been yet 
discovered, nor do I expect that any will be started not 
attended with greater difficulties. 

In all political questions, questions too extensive to be 
fully comprehended by speculative reason, experience is 
the guide which a wise man will follow with the least dis- 
trust, and it is no trivial recommendation of the present 
method, that it has been so long pursued without any for- 
midable inconvenience or loud complaints. 

Hardships, even when real, are alleviated by long cus- 
tom ; we bear any present uneasiness with less regret, as 
we less remember the time in which we were more happy : 
at least, by long acquaintance with any grievance we gain 
this advantage, that we know it in its whole extent, that it 
cannot be aggravated by our imagination, and that there is 
no room for suspecting that any misery is yet behind more 
heavy than that which we have already borne. 

Such is the present state of the practice now recom- 
mended to this assembly, a practice to which the innkeepers 
have long submitted, and found it at least tolerable, to 
which they knew themselves exposed when they took out 
a license for the exercise of that profession, and which 
they consider as a tax upon them, to be balanced against 
the advantages which they expect from their employment. 

This tax cannot be denied at present to be burdensome 
in a very uncommon degree, but this weight has not been 
of long continuance, and it may be reasonably hoped that 
it will now be made every day lighter. It is, indeed, true, 
that no unnecessary impositions ought to be laid upon the 
nation even for a day; and if any gentleman can propose 
a method by which this may be taken off or alleviated, 
I shall readily comply with his proposal, and concur in the 
establishment of new regulations ♦ 

With regard to barracks, I cannot deny that they are 
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justly names of terroiir to a free nation, that they tend to 
make an army vseein part of our constitution, and may con*' 
tribute to infuse into the soldiers a disregard of their fel- 
low-subjects, and an indifference about the lib<^rties of their 
country ; but I cannot discover any connexion between a 
provision for the support of soldiers in publick- houses, in 'a 
state of constant familiarity with their countrymen, and the 
erection of barracks, by which they will be, [Jerhaps for 
ever, separated from thorn, nor can discover any thing in 
the method of supporting them now recommended that 
does not tend rather to the promotion of mutual good 
ofBces,*and the confirmation of friendship and benevolence. 

The advocate Campbell next spoke, in Ksubstance as 
follows : — Sir, whence the impropriety of raising objections 
to any measures that are proposed is imagined to arise I 
am unable to discover, having hitherto admitted as an in- 
controvertible opinion, that it is the duty of evtuy member 
of this assembly to deliver, without reserve, his sentiments 
upon any question' which is brought before him, and to ap- 
prove or censure, according to his conviction. 

If it be his duty, sir, to condemn what ho thinks danger- 
ous or inconvenient, it seems by no moans contrary to his 
duty, to show the reason of his censure, or to lay before 
the house those objections which he cannot surmount by his 
own reflection. It certainly is not necessary to admit im- 
plicitly all that is asserted ^ and to deny, or disapprove 
without reason, can be no proof of duty, or of wisdom ; 
and how shall it be known, that ho who produces no objec- 
tions, acts from any other motives, than private malevo- 
lence, discontent, or caprice ? 

Nor is it, sir, to be imputed as a just reason for censure 
to those who have opposed the motion, that no other mea- 
sures have been offered by them to the consideration of 
the committee. It is necessary to demolish a useless or 
shattered edifice, before a firm and habitable building can 
. be erected in its place : the first step to the amendment of 
a law is to show its defects ; for why should any alteration 
be made where no inconveniency is discovered ? 

To the chief objection that was offered, no answer has 
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yet been made, nor has the assembly been informed how* 
the innkeeper shall be able to discover when he has paid 
the tax which this law lays upon him. This is, indeed, a 
tax of a very particular kind, a tax without limits, and to 
be levied at the discretion of him for whose benefit it is 
paid. Soldiers quartered upon these terms, are more pro- 
perly raising contributions in an enemy’s country, than re- 
ceiving wages in their own. 

Is it intended, by this motion, that the innkeepers shall 
judge what ought to be allowed the soldier for his money ? 

I do not see, then, that any alteration is proposed in the 
present condition of our army ; for who has ever refused 
to sell them food for their money at the common price, or 
what necessity is there for a law to enforce a practice 
equally to the advantage of all parties? If it be proposed 
that the soldier shall judge for himself, that he shall set 
what value he shall think fit on his own money, and that- 
he shall be at once the interpreter and executioner of this 
new law, the condition of the innkeeper will then be such 
as no slave in the mines of America can envy, and such 
as he will gladly quit for better treatment under the most 
arbitrary and oppressive government. 

Nor will the insolence of the soldier, thus invested with 
unlimited authority, thus, entitled to implicit obedience, 
and exalted above the rest of mankind, by seeing his claim 
only bounded by his own moderation, be confined to his 
unhappy landlord. Every guest will become subject to 
his intrusion, and the passenger must be content to want 
his dinner, whenever the lord of the inn shall like it better 
than his own. 

That these apprehensions, sir, are not groundless, may 
be proved from the conduct of these men, even when the 
law was not so favourable to their designs ; some of them 
have already claimed the sole dominion of the houses in 
which they have been quartered, and insulted persons of 
very high rank, and whom our ancient laws had intended 
to set above the insults of a turbulent soldier. They have 
seen the provisions which they had ordered taken away by 
force, partly, perhaps, to please the appetite of the in- 
vader, and partly to gratify his insolence, and give him an 
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opportunity of boasting among his comrados, how success- 
fully ho blustored* 

If it bo necoHsary, sir, to insort a now clauses in the act 
to prevent lawsuits, which, however advantageous they 
may sometimes bo to mo, I shall always Ix^ ready to ob- 
viate, it is surely proper to limit the claim of om^ party as 
well as that of the other, for how else is tlu^ ambiguity 
taken away ? The diniculty may be, iiuUxjd, transferred, 
but is by no means removcul, and tlu^ innlv(M‘per must 
wholly repose himself upon the Imiity and justice of the 
soldier, or apply to the courts of law for the interpretation 
of the act. 

The question before us is said to he so free from per- 
plexity, that it can scarcely give occasion lor harangues 
or disputations ; and, indeed, it cannot but be allowed, that 
the controversy may soon be brought to a single, point, and 
I think nothing more is necessary than to inquirts if inn- 
holders shall be obliged to provide victuals for soldiers 
at a stated pritje, what, and how much the stildier shall 
demand* 

The power of raising money at pleasure, has been hi- 
therto denied to our kings, and surely w<5 ought not to place 
that confidence in the lowest, that has boon refused to the 
most exalted of mankind, or invest our soldiers with power, 
which neither the most warlike of our monurchs could con- 
strain us, nor the most popular allure us to grant* 

The power now proposed to be granted, is nothing less 
than the power of levying money, or what is exactly equi- 
valent, the power of raising the money in their own hands, 
to any imaginary value* A soldier may, if this motion be 
complied with, demand for a penny, what another man 
must purchase at forty times that price* While this is the 
state of our property, it is surely not very necessary to 
raise armies for the defence of it ; for why should we pre- 
serve it from one enemy only to throw it into the hands of 
another, equally rapacious, equally merciless, and only dis- 
tinguished from foreign invaders by this circumstance, 
that he received from our own hands the authority by 
which he plunders us. 

Having thus evinced the necessity of determining the 
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soldier’s privileges, and the innkeeper’s rights, I think it 
necessary to recommend to this assembly an uncommon 
degree of attention to the regulation of our military esta- 
blishment, which is become not only more burdensome to 
our fellow-subjects by the present famine, but by the in- 
crease of our forces ; an increase which the nation will not 
behold without impatience, unless they be enabled to dis- 
cern for what end they have been raised. 

The people of this nation are, for very just reasons, dis- 
pleased, even with the appearance of a standing army, and 
surely it is not prudent to exasperate them,T)y augmenting 
the troops in a year of famine, and giving them, at the same 
time, new powers of extortion and oppression. 

Mr. WiNNiNGTON spoke to this purpose: — Sir, I have 
heard nothing in this debate, but doubts and objections, 
which afford no real information, nor tend to the alleviation 
of those grievances, which are so loudly lamented. 

It is not sufficient to point out inconveniencies, or to 
give striking representations of the hardships to which the 
people are exposed ; for unless some better expedient 
can be proposed, or some method discovered by which we 
may receive the benefits, without suffering the disadvan- 
tages of the present practice, how does it appear that these 
hardships, however severe, are not inseparable from our 
present condition, and such as can only be removed by ex- 
posing ourselves to more formidable evils ? 

As no remedy, sir, has been proposed by those who ap- 
pear dissatisfied with the present custom, it is reasonable 
to imagine that none will be easily discovered ; and, there- 
fore, I cannot but think it reasonable that the motion 
should be complied with. By it no new imposition is in- 
tended, nor any thing more than the establishment of a 
practice which has continued for more than fifty years, 
and never, except on two occasions, been denied to be 
legal. It is only proposed that the senate should confirm 
that interpretation of the act which has been almost uni- 
versally received ; that they should do what can produce 
no disturbance, because it will make no alterations ; but 
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may prevent them, because it may prevent any attempts 
of innovation, or diversity of opinions. 

Sir John Barnard spoke next, to the followinff ef- 
fect ; — Sir, whether the interpretation of the act which is 
now contended for, has been universally admitted, it is 
impossible to know; but it is at least certain, that the 
practice which is founded upon it, ha.s in many places 
never been followed, nor, indeed, can it be made general 
without great impropriety. 

Many of those, sir, who are styled keepers of publick- 
houses, and on whom soldiers are quartered uiulor that 
denomination, have no conveniency of furnishing provi- 
sions, because they never sell them ; such are many of the 
keepers of livery stables, among whom it is the common 
method to pay soldiers a small weekly allowance, instead 
of lodging them in their houses, a lodging being all which 
they conceive themselves obliged to provide, and all that 
the soldiers have hitherto required ; nor can w(5 make any 
alteration in this method without introducing tlie license 
and insolence of soldiers into private houses; into houses 
hitherto unacquainted with any degree of riot, incivility, 
or uproar. 

The reason for which publick-housos are assigned for 
the quarters of soldiers, is partly the greater conveniency 
of accommodating them in families that subsist by the en- 
tertainment of strangers, and partly the natur(^ of their 
profession, which, by exposing them to ftequmit encoun- 
ters with the rude and the debauched, enables them either 
to bear or repress the insolence of a soldier. 

But with regard, sir, to the persons whom I have men- 
tioned, neither of these reasons have any place; they have 
not, from their daily employment, any opportunities of fur- 
nishing soldiers with beds or victuals, nor, by their manner 
of life, are adapted to support intrusion or struggle with 
perverseness. Nor can I discover why any man should 
force soldiers into their houses, who would not willingly 
admit them into his own. 

Mr. Cocks spoke to this effect: — Sir, the practice 
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mentioned by the honourable gentleman, I know to be 
generally followed by all those that keep alehouses in the 
suburbs of this metropolis, who pay the soldiers billeted 
on them a composition for their lodging, nor ever see them 
but when they come to receive it; so far are they from 
imagining that they can claim their whole subsistence at 
any stated price. 

It is apparent, therefore, that by admitting this motion, 
we should not confirm a law already received, but esta- 
blish a new regulation unknown to the people ; that we 
should lay a tax upon the nation, and send our soldiers to 
collect it. 

General Wade rose, and spoke to this purpose: — Sir, 

I have been long conversant with military affairs ; and, 
therefore, may perhaps be able to give a more exact ac- 
count, from my own knowledge, of the antiquity and extent 
of this practice, than other gentlemen have had, from their 
way of life, an opportunity of obtaining. 

It was, sir, in the reign of king William, the constant 
method by which the army was supported, as may be easily 
imagined by those who reflect, that it was common for the 
soldiers to remain for eight or ten mfonths unpaid, and that 
they had, therefore, no possibility of providing for them- 
selves the necessaries of life. Their pay never was re- 
ceived in those times by themselves, but issued in exche- 
quer bills for large sums, which the innkeepers procured 
to be exchanged and divided among themselves, in pro- 
portion to their debts. 

Such was the practice, sir, in that reign, which has been 
generally followed to this time, and the rates then fixed 
have not since been changed ; and as no inconvenieney 
has arisen from this method, I can discover no reason 
against confirming and continuing it. 

Mr. PuLTBKEY spoke next, in the manner following: 
— Sir, those that have spoken in defence of the motion, 
have accused their opponents, with great confidence, of 
declaiming without arguments, and of wasting the time of 
the session in a useless repetition of objections. 

I do not; indeed, wonder that the objections which have 
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been raised should have given some disgust, for who can 
be pleased witli hearing his opponent produce argumonts 
which he cannot answer ? But surely the repetitions may 
be excused ; for an objection is to be urged in ovi^ry 
debate till it is answered, or is discovered to bo un- 
answerable. 

But what, sir, have those urged in defence of their own 
opinions, who so freely animadvert upon the riuxsonings of 
others? What proofs, sir, have they given of the supe- 
riority of their own abilities, of tlu» depth of their re- 
searches, or the acuteness of their penetration ? 

They have not produced one argument in lavour of their 
motion, but that it is founded on custom ; they have not 
discovered, however wise and sagacious, that it is always 
necessary to inquire whether a custom be good or bad , 
for surely without such inquiry no custom ought to be con- 
firmed. 

The motion which they would support, is, indeed, use- 
less in either case, for a good custom will continue of it- 
self, and one that is bad ought not to ho continued. It is 
the business of the legislature to reform abuses, and eradi- 
cate corruptions, not to give them new strength by the 
sanction of a law. 

It has been urged, sir, that the law in reality exists al- 
ready ; that the act has been interpreted in this sense by 
the attorney general ; and that his interpretation is gene- 
rally received. This is then the state of the question : if 
the practice, founded upon this sense of tho act, generally 
prevails, there is no need of a new clause to enforce what 
is already complied with ; if it does not prevail, all that 
has been urged in defence of the motion falls to the 
ground. 

I do not doubt, sir, that this custom has been received 
without many exceptions, and therefore think it ought still 
to remain a custom, rather than be changed into a law; 
because it will be complied with as a custom, wiiere there 
are no obstacles to the observation of it ; and it ought not 
to be enforced by law, where it is inconvenient and op- 
pressive. 
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While the soldier, sir, is moderate in his demands, and 
peaceable and modest in his behaviour, the innkeeper 
will cheerfully furnish him even more than he can afford 
at the stated price; and certainly, rudeness, insolence, and 
unreasonable expectations, may justly be punished by the 
forfeiture of some conveniencies. Thus,; sir, the inn- 
keeper will preserve some degree of authority in his own 
house, a place where the laws of nature give every man 
dominion, and the soldier will continue a regular and in- 
offensive member of civil society. 

The absurdity of leaving the soldier at large in his de- 
mands, and limiting the price which the innkeeper is to 
require, has been already exposed beyond the possibility 
of reply ; nor, indeed, has the least attempt been made to 
invalidate this objection; for it has been passed in silence 
by those who have most zealously espoused the motion. 

The account given by the honourable gentleman of the 
reason for which this regulation was first introduced in the 
reign of king William, is undoubtedly just; but it proves, 
sir, that there is no necessity of continuing it ; for the sol- 
diers are now constantly paid, and therefore need not that 
assistance from the innkeeper, which was absolutely requi- 
site when they were sometimes six months without money. 

It has been urged, sir, with great importunity and ve- 
hemence, that some expedient should be proposed in the 
place of this, which so many gentlemen who have spoken 
on this occasion seem inclined to reject, and which, indeed, 
cannot be mentioned without contempt or abhorrence. 
That the soldiers should know, as well as their landlord, 
their own rights, is undoubtedly just, as well as that they 
should have some certain means of procuring the ne- 
cessaries of life ; it may, therefore, be proper to enact, 
that the innkeeper shall either furnish them with diet at 
the established rates, or permit them to dress the victuals 
which they shall buy for themselves, with his fire and 
utensils, and allow them candles, salt, vinegar, and pep- 
per. By this method the soldiers can never be much in- 
jured by the incivility of their landlord, nor can the inn- 
keeper be subjected to arbitrary demands. The soldier 
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will still gain, by decency and hnnianlty, greater cou- 
veniencies than he can procure for hinisolf by bus pay 
alone, and all opportunities of oppression on cither side 
will, in a great measure, be taken away. 

I cannot but express my hopes that this method will be 
generally approved. Those that have opposed the esta- 
blishment of an army will be pleased to see it mad(i loss 
grievous to the people ; and those that have d(Hilarod in 
its favour, ought surely to adopt, without oppositioti, any 
measures, by the pursuit of which it may bo borne with 
fewer complaints, and less reluctance, 

[The consideration of this question was deferred, and 
the chairman having moved for leave to sit again, it was 
resolved to proceed on this business upon the next day 
but one, in a committee of the whole house.] 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, MARCH 15, 1740.1. 

The order of the day being read for the house to resolve 
itself into a committee of the whole house, to consider 
the bill for punishing mutiny and desortion, and the 
better paying the army and their quarters, 

Sir William Yonge wspoke, in substance as follows: 
— Sir, the last day which was assigned to the consideration 
of this bill, was spent in long' altercations, in vague and 
unnecessary disquisitions, in retrospective relleotions upon 
events long past, and in aggravating of grievances that 
may never happen ; much sagacity was exerted, and much 
eloquence displayed, but no determination was attained, 
nor even that expedient examined, by which those objec- 
tions might be removed which appeared so important, or 
those dangers obviated which were represented so formi- 
dable and so near. 

I hope, sir, part of the time which has intervened bt- 
tween that debate and the present day, has been employed 
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by the geatlemen, whose scruples were so numerous, and 
whose caution is so vigilant, in contriving some methods 
of maintaining the army without oppressing the victuallers, 
and of providing for our defence against foreign enemies 
without subjecting us to the evils of discontent and dis- 
affection, which they impute to the present state of the 
military establishment. 

To object for ever, and to advance nothing, is an easy 
method of disputation upon any question, but contributes 
very little to the increase of knowledge : an artful and 
acute objector may confound, and darken, and disturb, but 
never assists inquiry, or illustrates truth. 

In political questions, sir, it is still more easy and less 
ingenuous ; for all political measures are in some degree 
right and wrong at the same time : to benefit some they 
very frequently bear hard upon others, and are, therefore, 
only to be approved or rejected as advantages appear to 
overbalance the inconveniencies, or the inconveniencies to 
outweigh the advantages. 

It is, sir, the proper province of a senator to promote, 
not to obstruct the publick counsels ; and when he declares 
his disapprobation of any expedient, to endeavour to sub- 
stitute a better : for how can he be said to sustain his part 
of the general burden of publick affairs, who lays others 
under the necessity of forming every plan, and inventing 
every expedient, and contents himself with only censuring 
what he never endeavours to amend? 

That every man, who is called forth by his country to 
sit here as the guardian of the publick happiness, is ob- 
liged, by the nature of his ofiice, to propose, in this assem- 
bly, whatever his penetration or experience may suggest to 
him as advantageous to the nation, I doubt not but all that 
hear me are sufficiently convinced ; and, therefore, cannot 
but suppose that they have so far attended to their duty, 
as to be able to inform us how the present inconveniencies 
of this bill may be remedied, and its defects supplied. 

To show, sir, at least my inclination to expedite an 
affair so important, I shall lay before the house an amend- 
ment that I have made to the clause, pursuant to a hint 
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offered the last day by an honourable member, '^That all 
innholders, victuallers, etc. shall be obliged to furnish sol- 
diers with salt, vinegar, small beer, candles, fire, and uten- 
sils to dress their victuals, and so doing shall not bo obliged 
to supply the troops with provisions, except on a march.’^ 

I am far, sir, from thinking the clause, as it will stand 
after this amendment, complete and unexcoptionublo, be- 
ing conscious that some articles in it may require explana- 
tion. The quantity of small beer to be allowed to each 
soldier must necessarily be ascertained, in order to prevent 
endless and indeterminable disputes; for one man, sir, 
may demand a greater quantity than another, and a man 
may be prompted by malice or wantonness to demand 
more than health requires ; it will, therefore, bo proper to 
limit the quantity which must bo furnished, that ncithei 
the soldier may suffer by the avarice of his luucllorcl, nor 
the landlord be oppressed by the gluttony of the soldier. 

With regard to this question, sir, I expect to fiiul dif- 
ferent opinions in this assembly, which every man is at 
liberty to offer and to vindicate ; and I shall take this op- 
portunity of proposing on my part, that every man may 
have a daily allowance of three quarts. One quart to each 
meal may be allowed in my opinion to be sudicient, and 
sure no gentleman can imagine that by this limitation much 
superfluity is indulged. 

There are some parts, sir, of this kingdom, in which 
cider is more plentiful, and cheaper than small beer ; con- 
sequently, it may be for the ease of the victualler to have 
the choice allowed him of furnishing one or the other ; it 
will^ therefore, be a very proper addition to this clause, 
that the innkeepers shall allow the soldier, every day, throe 
quarts of either small beer or cider. 

That penal sanctions, sir, are essential to laws, and that 
no man will submit to any regulations inoonveniont to 
himself, but that he may avoid some heavier evil, requires 
not to be proved; and, therefore, to complete this clause, 
I propose that the victualler who shall neglect or refuse 
to observe it, shall be subject to some fine for his non- 
compliance, 
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Mr. Pelham spoke to this effect: — Sir, I cannot omit 
this opportunity of observing how much the burden of the 
army is diminished by the judicious regulations invariably 
observed in the late reigns, and how little the assignment 
of troops is to be dreaded by the victualler. 

In the reign of king William, sir, before funds were 
established, while the credit of the government was low, 
the measures of the court were often obviated or defeated 
by the superiority of the discontented party, and the sup- 
plies denied which were necessary to support them, and 
in expectation of which they had been undertaken, it was 
not uncommon for the towns in which the troops were sta- 
tioned, to murmur at their guests; nor could they be 
charged with complaining without just reasons : for to 
quarter soldiers upon a house, was in those days little less 
than to send troops to live at discretion. 

As all supplies, sir, were then occasional and temporary, 
and nothing was granted but for the present exigence, the 
prevalence of the opposition, for a single session, embar- 
rassed all the measures of the court in the highest degree ; 
their designs were at a stand, the forces were unpaid, and 
they were obliged to wait till another session for an oppor- 
tunity of prosecuting their schemes. 

Thus, sir, the soldiers were sometimes five months with- 
out their pay, and were necessarily supported by the inn- 
keeper at his own expense, with how much reluctance and 
discontent I need not mention- It cannot but be imme- 
diately considered, upon hearing this account of the sol- 
dier’s condition, with how many reproaches he would re- 
ceive his victuals, how roughly he would be treated, how 
often he would be insulted as an idler, and frowned upon 
as an intruder. Nor can it be imagined that such affronts, 
however they might be provoked, would be borne without 
return, by those who knew themselves not the authors of 
the provocation, and who thought themselves equal suf- 
ferers with those who complained. When the innkeeper 
growled at the soldier, the soldier, it may be supposed, 
seldom failed to threaten or to plunder the innkeeper, 
and to rise in his demands as his allowance was retrenched. 
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Thus, sir, the landlord and his guest were the constant 
enemies of each other, and spent their lives in mutual 
complaints, injuries, and insults. 

But by the present regularity of our military establish- 
ment, this great evil is taken away ; as the soldier requires 
no credit of the victualler, he is considered as no great in- 
cumbrance on his trade ; and being treatcul without indig- 
nities, like any other member of the community, he inhabits 
his quarters without violence, insolence, or rapacity, and 
endeavours to recommend himself by olliciousness and 
civility. 

In the present method of payment, sir, the troops have 
always one month’s pay advanced, and receive their re- 
gular allowance on the stated day ; so that every man has 
it in his power to pay his landlord every night for what he 
has had in the day ; or if he imagines himself able to pro- 
cure his own provisions at more advantage, ho can now go 
to market with his own money. 

It appears, therefore, to me, sir, that the amendment 
now proposed is the proper mean between the different in- 
terests of the innkeeper and soldier ; by which neither is 
made the slave of the other, and by which wo shall leave, 
to both, opportunities of kindness, but take from them the 
power of oppression. 

Mr. Carew next spoke as follows :~Sir, the amend- 
ment now offered is not, in my opinion, so unreasonable or 
unequitable as to demand a warm and strenuous opposi- 
tion, nor so complete as not to be subject to some objec- 
tions; objections which, however, may be easily removed, 
and which would, perhaps, have been obviated, had they 
been foreseen by the gentleman who proposed it. 

The allowance, sir, of small liquors proposed, I cannot 
but think more than sufficient; three quarts a-day are 
surely more than the demands of nature make necessary, 
and I know not why the legislature should promote, or 
confirm in the soldiery, a vice to which they are already 
too much inclined, the habit of tippling. 

The innkeeper, sir, will be heavily burdened by the 
obligation to supply the soldier with so many of the neces- 
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saries of life without payment; and, therefore, it may be 
justly expected by him, that no superfluities should be en- 
joyed at his expense. 

But there remains another objection, sir, of far more im- 
portance, and which must be removed before this clause 
can be reasonably passed into a law. It is not declared, 
or not with suflicient perspicuity, that it is to be left to 
the choice of the innkeeper, whether he will furnish the 
soldier with provisions at fourpence a-day, or with the 
necessaries enumerated in the clause for nothing. If it is 
to be left to the choice of the soldier, the victualler re- 
ceives no relief from the amendment, to whose option, 
since he must suffer in either case, it ought to be referred, 
because he only can tell by which method he shall suffer 
least. 

Mr. Cornwall spoke in the manner following: — Sir, 
it is not without the greatest diffidence that I rise to op- 
pose the gentleman who offered the amendment ; for his 
abilities are so far superiour to mine, that I object without 
hope of being able to support my objection, and contend 
with an absolute certainty of being overcome. I know 
not whether it may be allowed me to observe, that the dif- 
ference between our faculties is, with regard to strength 
and quickness, the same as between the cider of his 
county and that of mine, except that in one part of the 
parallel the advantage is on our side, and in the other 
on his. 

The cider, sir, of our county is one of our most valuable 
commodities; so much esteemed in distant places, that our 
merchants often sell it by the bottle, for more than the 
soldier has to give for the provision of a day; and of such 
strength, that I, who am accustomed to the use of it, never 
was able to drink three quarts in any single day. 

If, therefore, sir, the soldier is to have three quarts of 
this cider, when small beer is not easily to be procured, 
not only the innkeeper, but the army will be injured ; for 
what greater harm can be done to any man, than to initiate 
him in a habit of intemperance? and what outrages and 
insolencies may not be expected from men trusted with 
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swords, and kept, from day to day, and from month to 
month, in habitual drunkenness by a decree of the senate? 

Sir William Yonge replied to this purpose : — Sir, I 
know not why the gentleman has thought this a, proper op- 
portunity for displaying his eloquence in the praise of his 
own cider. That he loves his own county cannot be won- 
dered, for no passion is more universal, and few less to be 
censured ; but he is not to imagine that the produce of his 
native soil will be generally allowed to excel that of other 
counties, because early habits have endeared it to him, and 
familiarized it to his particular palate. 

The natives of every place prefer their own fruits and 
their own liquor, and, therefore, no inference can be 
drawn from approbation so apparently partial. From this 
prejudice I am far from suspecting myself free, nor am de- 
sirous or industrious to overcome it : neither am I afraid 
of exposing myself to all the censure that so innocent a 
prepossession may bring upon me, by declaring that, in my 
opinion, the cider of my native county is of equal excel- 
lence with that which this gentleman has so liberally ex- 
tolled. 

Mr. Corn wall answered to the following ollect : — Sir, 
how little I expect victory in this controversy 1 have al- 
ready declared, and I need not observe of how small im- 
portance it is what soil produces cider of the greatest ex- 
cellence and value ; since, if there ho other places where 
the cider is equally esteemed, and purchased at the same 
rate, it is yet more necessary to provider, by some excep- 
tion, that the soldier shall not be entitled to demand, of the 
victualler, liquor to more than thrico the value of his pay, 
nor be allowed to revel in continual drunkennt^ss, and to 
corrupt his morals, and enervate his limbs by incessant 
debauchery. 

But since, sir, the preference duo to the cider of my 
county has been denied, in my opinion, with great par- 
tiality and injustice, I think myself obliged, by all the laws 
of honour and gratitude, to stand up once more to vindi- 
cate its superiority, and assert its value. 

The laws of honour, sir, require this from me, as they 
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oblige every man to stand forth a vindicator of merit 
slighted and oppressed ; and gratitude calls loudly upon me 
to exert myself in the protection of that to which I have 
been often indebted for a pleasing suspense of care, and a 
welcome flow of spirit and gaiety. 

The cider, sir, which I am now rescuing from contemp- 
tuous comparisons, has often exhilarated my social hours, 
enlivened the freedom of conversation, and improved the 
tenderness of friendship, and shall not, therefore, now 
want a panegyrist. It is one of those few subjects on 
which an encomiast may expatiate without deviating from 
the truth. 

Would the honourable gentleman, sir, who has thus 
vilified this wonder-working nectar, but honour my table 
with his company, he would quickly be forced to retract 
his censures; and, as many of his countrymen have done, 
confess that nothing equal to it is produced in any other 
part of the globe ; nor will this confession be the effect of 
his regard to politeness, but of his adherence to truth. 

Of liquor like this, sir, two quarts is, undoubtedly, suf- 
ficient for a daily allowance, in the lieu of small beer; nor 
ought even that to be determined by the choice of the 
soldier, but of the innkeeper, for whose benefit this 
clause is said to be inserted, and from whose grievances I 
hope we shall not suffer our attention to be diverted by 
any incidental questions, or ludicrous disputes. 

Mr. Gore then spoke to the following effect: — Sir, that 
the allowance of two quarts a-day is sufficient, and that to 
demand more is a wanton indulgence of appetite, is ex- 
perimentally known, and, therefore, no more ought to be 
imposed upon the innkeeper. 

Nor is this, sir, the only part of the clause that requires 
our consideration ; for some of the other particulars to be 
provided by the victualler, may easily furnish perverse 
tempers with an opportunity of wrangling: vinegar is not 
to be had in every part of the kingdom, and, where it can- 
not be procured, ought not to be required; for neither 
reason nor experience will inform us that vinegar ought to 
be ranked among the necessaries of life. 

Sir William Yonce made the following reply Sir, 
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by tbe alteration now made in tlie clavj8{s the innkeepers 
are effectually relieved from a groat part of the burden 
which, in my opinion, this act has hitherto laid upon them; 
the necessity of furnishing the soldiers qnarterod upon 
them, with provisions at the stated price, whatever might 
be the scarcity of the season or of the country. That this 
was the intention of the act, is asserted by those whose re- 
putation and promotion are sufficient evidences of tlieir 
ability in the interpretation of our laws. 

The innkeeper may now either accept or refuse the li- 
mited price, as it shall appear to him most consistent with 
his interest; nor will there be, for the future, any room for 
murmuring at unreasonable demands, since he may oblige 
that soldier whom he cannot satisfy, to please himself 
better at his own expense. 

The choice of the liquor is, likewise, wholly referred to 
the innkeeper; for the words in the clause requiring that 
he shall furnish three quarts of small beer or eider, he 
complies, indisputably, with the law by supplying either ; 
and, therefore, the value of cider in any particular county 
is not of much importance in the question before us; if 
cider be more valuable than small beer, it may be with- 
held ; if it be cheaper, it may be substituted in its place ; 
so that the innkeeper has nothing to consult but his own 
interest. 

That this is the meaning of the clause, is, I suppose, 
obvious to every man that hears it read; and, therefore, I 
see no reason for any alterations, because I know not any 
effect which they can possibly have, except that of obscur- 
ing the sense which is now too clear to be mistaken* 

Sir John Barnard spoko next, to the effect follow- 
ing : — Sir, though it should be granted, that the clause be- 
fore us is intelligible to every member of this assembly, it 
will not certainly follow, that there is no necessity of far- 
ther elucidations ; for a law very easily understood by 
those who make it, may be obscure to others who are 
less acquainted with our general intention, less skilled 
in the niceties of language, or less accustomed to the style 
of laws. 

It is to be considered, that this law will chiefly affect a 
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class of men very little instructed in literature, and very 
unable to draw inferences ; men to whom we often find it 
necessary, in common cases, to use long explanations, and 
familiar illustrations, and of whom it may be not unreason- 
ably suspected, that the same want of education, which 
makes them ignorant, may make them petulant, and at 
once incline them to wrangle, and deprive them of the 
means of deciding their controversies. 

That both innholders and soldiers are, for the greatest 
part, of this rank and ternper, I suppose, sir, every gentle- 
man knows, from daily observation ; and, therefore, it will, 
I hope, be thought necessary to descend to their under- 
standings, and to give them laws in terms of which they 
will know the meajiing ; we shall, otherwise, more consult 
the interest of the lawyers than the innholders, and only, 
by one alteration, produce a necessity of another. 

I am therefore desirous, sir, that all the difficulties 
which have been mentioned by every gentleman on this 
occasion, should be removed by clear, familiar, and deter- 
minate expressions; for what they have found difficult, 
may easily be, to an innholder or soldier, absolutely in- 
explicable. 

I cannot but declare, while I am speaking on this sub- 
ject, that in my opinion, two quarts of liquor will be a suf- 
ficient allowance. If we consider the demands of nature, 
more cannot be required ; if we examine the expense of 
the innholder, he ought not to supply soldiers with a 
greater quantity for nothing. It is to be remembered, 
that small beer, like other liquors, is charged with an ex- 
cise in publick- houses ; and that two quarts will probably 
cost the landlord a penny, and as we cannot suppose that 
fire, candles, vinegar, salt, pepper, and the use of utensils, 
and lodging, can be furnished for less than threepence a- 
day, every soldier that is quartered upon a publick-house, 
may be considered as a tax of six pounds a-year — heavy 
burden, which surely ought not to be aggravated by un- 
necessary impositions. 

[The committee having gone through the bill, and settled 
the amendments, the chairman was ordered to make his 
report the next day.] 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, MARCH 16, 1740-1. 

The report was read, and the amendments to the clauses in 
debate, which then ran thus : — 

That the officers and soldiers to be quartered and billeted 
as aforesaid, shall be received, and furnished with diet 
and small beer by the owners of the intis, livery stables, 
alehouses, victualling-houses, etc. paying and allowing 
for the same the several rates mentioned. 

Provided, that in case the innholder on whom any non- 
commission officers or soldiers shall be quartered, by 
virtue of this act, (except on a march,) shiill bo desirous 
to furnish such officers or soldiers with candles, vinegar, 
and salt, and with either small bocr or cidoi , not ex- 
ceeding three quarts for each man a-d<tij (jrulis, and to 
allow them the use of fire, and the necesssiry utensils for 
dressing and eating their meat, and sluill give notice of 
such his desire to the commanding officers, and shall 
furnish and allow them the same accordingly ; tlien, and 
in such case, the non-commission officers and soldiers so 
quartered shall provide their own victuals ; and the olli- 
cer to whom it belongs to receive, or that docs actually 
receive the pay and subsistence ol such non-commission 
officers and soldiers, shall pay the several suras, payable 
out of the subsistence-money for diet and small beer, to 
the non-commission officers and soldiers aforesaid, and 
not to the innholder or other person on whom such non- 
commisision officers or soldiers are quartered. 

The question being put whether this clause should stand 

, thus, 

Mr. Carew spoke to this effect: — Sir, though it may, 
perhaps, be allowed, that the circumstances of onr present 
situation oblige us to support a more numerous army than 
in former years, surely no argument can be drawn from 
them that can show the necessity of a profuse allowance 
to our soldiers, or of gratifying their desires by the oppres- 
sion of the innholders. 

If, air, the designs of our enemies are so malicious, and 
their power so formidable, as to demand augmentations of 
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our troops, and additions to our natural securities, they 
ought, surely, to impress upon us the necessity of frugal 
measures, that no useless burdens may be imposed upon 
the people. 

To furnish two quarts of beer, sir, every day for nothing, 
is, undoubtedly, an imposition sufficiently grievous ; and I 
can, therefore, discover no reason for which an allowance 
of three should be established ; a proposal injurious to the 
victualler, because it exacts more than he can afford to al- 
low, and of no benefit to the soldier, because it offers him 
more than he can want. 

Sir William Yonge spoke next, to this purpose: — 
Sir, if it is an instance of misconduct to spend upon any 
affair more time than the importance of it deserves, I am 
afraid that the clause, to which our attention is now re- 
called, may expose us to censure, and that we may be 
charged with neglecting weighty controversies, and na- 
tional questions, to debate upon trifles ; of wasting our 
spirits upon subjects unworthy of contention ; of defeat- 
ing the expectations of the publick, and diverting our 
enemies rather than opposing them. 

But, sir, as nothing has a more immediate tendency to 
the security of the nation than a proper establishment of 
our forces, and the regulation of their quarters is one of 
the most necessary and difficult parts of the establishment; 
it is requisite that we think no question of this kind too 
trivial for our consideration, since very dangerous disturb- 
ances have often been produced by petty disputes. 

The quantity, sir, of small beer to be allowed by the vic- 
tualler to those soldiers who shall provide their own victuals, 
was disputed yesterday, and, as I thought, agreed upon ; 
but since this question is revived, I must take the opportu- 
nity to declare, that we ought not to assign less than three 
quarts a-day to each man ; for it is to be remembered by 
those who estimate the demands by their own, how much 
their way of life is different from that of a common soldier, 
and how little he can be charged with wantonness and su- 
perfluity, for drinking more small liquor than themselves. ’ 

There are few members of this house, who do not, more 

VOL. I. Be 
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than once a-clay, drink tea, coflee, chocolate, or some other 
cooling and diluting infusion ; delicacies whiidi the soldier 
cannot purchase; to which ho is entirely a stranger, and of 
which the place must be supplied by some otiuvr cheap and 
wholesome liquors. 

If, sir, those gentlemen whose close attention to the in- 
terest of the innholder has, perhaps, al)stract(nl them, in 
some degree, from any regard to the neccssiti('s of a sol- 
dier, will consent to allow him five pints a-day, I shall con- 
tend no longer; for though I cannot agree that it is a sufli- 
cient provision, yet, as other gentlemen, e([ually able to 
judge in this subject with myself, are of a difl*eront opinion, 
I shall show my regard for their sentiments by desisting 
from opposition. 

Lord Baltimore spoke in substance as follows: — Sir, I 
am not able to discover any necessity of compromising this 
debate, by taking the mean between the two different opi- 
nions, or for denying to the soldiers what every labourer or 
serving-man would murmur to be refused for a single day, 

I believe, sir, every gentleman, who examines the ex- 
pense of his family, will find that each of his servants con- 
sumes daily at least three quarts of small boor, and surely 
it is not to be required that a soldier should live in a per- 
petual state of war with his constitution, and a constant in- 
ability to comply with the calls of nature. 

General Handasyd spoke to the following purpose : — 
Sir, the inclination shown by several gentlemen for a pe- 
nurious and scanty provision for the soldiers, must, in my 
opinion, proceed from an inattentive consideration of their 
pay, and will, therefore, be removed, by laying before them 
an account of his condition, and comparing his daily pay 
with his daily expenses. 

The whole pay of a foot soldier, sir, is sixpence a-day, of 
which he is to pay fourpence to his landlord for his diet, 
or, what is very nearly the same, to carry fourpence daily 
to the market, for which how small, a supply of provisions 
he can bring to his quarters, especially in time of scarcity, 
I need not mention. 

There remain then only twopence, sir, to be disbursed 
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for things not immediately necessary for the preservation 
of life, but which no man can want without being despic- 
able to others and burdensome to himself. Twopence a- 
day is all that a soldier has to lay out upon cleanliness and 
decency, and with which he is likewise to keep his arms in 
order, and to supply himself with some part of his cloth- 
ing. If, sir, after these deductions, he can, from twopence 
a-day, procure himself the means of enjoying a few happy 
moments in the year with his companions over a cup of ale, 
is not his economy much more to be envied than his lux- 
ury ? Or can it be charged upon him that he enjoys more 
than his share of the felicities of life ? Is he to be bur- 
dened with new expenses lest he should hoard up the 
publick money, stop the circulation of coin, and turn bro- 
ker or usurer with twopence a-day? 

I have been so long acquainted, sir, with the soldier’s 
character, that I will adventure to secure him from the 
charge of avarice, and to promise that whatever he shall 
possess not necessary to life, he will enjoy to the advantage 
of his landlord. 

Then the advocate Campbell spoke in substance as 
follows : — Sir, I am far from intending to oppose this pro- 
posal of five pints, though, upon a rigorous examination, 
it might appear more than the mere wants of nature re- 
quire ; for I cannot but declare that this question has too 
long engaged the attention of the house, and that the re- 
presentatives of a mighty nation beset with enemies, and 
encumbered with difficulties, seem to forget their import- 
ance and their dignity, by wrangling from day to day upon 
a pint of small beer. 

I conceive the bill, which we are now considering, sir, 
not as a perpetual and standing law, to be interwoven with 
our constitution, or added to the principles of our govern- 
ment, but as a temporary establishment for the present 
year ; an expedient to be laid aside when our affairs cease 
to require it ; an experimental essay of a new practiee, 
which may be changed or continued according to its 
success. 

To allow, sir, five pints of small beer a-day to our soU 
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diers, for a single year, can produce no formidable iticon- 
veniency, and may, thongli it should not be entirely ap- 
proved, be of less disadvantage to the pnblick, than the 
waste of another day. 

[An alteration was made to five pints, instead of three 
quarts ; and the bill, thus amended, was ordered to be en- 
grossed, and a few days afterwards, being road a third 
time, was passed, and ordered to the lords, whore it occa- 
sioned no debate.] 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, APRIL 12, 1741. 

A copy of his majesty’s speech beitJg read, Mr. ChDi' CER- 
BUCK rose, and spoke as follows: — 

Sir, the present confusion in Europe, the known de- 
signs of the French, the numerous claims to the Austrian 
dominions, the armies which are levied to support them, 
and the present inability of the queoh of Hungary to main- 
tain those rights which descend to her from her ancestors, 
and have been confirmed by all the solemnities of treaties, 
evidently require an uncommon degree of attention in our 
consultations, and of vigour in our proceedings. 

Whatever may be the professions of the French, their 
real designs are easily discovered, designs which they have 
carried on, either openly, or in private, for near a century, 
and which it cannot be expected that they will lay aside, 
when they are so near to success. Their view, sir, in all 
their wars and treaties, alliances and intrigues, has been 
the attainment of universal dominion, the destruction of 
the rights of nature, and the subjection of all the rest of 
mankind ; nor have we any reason to imagine that they arc 
not equally zealous for the promotion of this pernicious 
scheme, while they pour troops into Germany, for the as- 
sistance of their ally, as when they wasted kingdoms, laid 
cities in ashes, and plunged millions into miiSery and want, 
without any other motive than the glory of their king. 

But the French are not the only nation at this time la- 
bouring for the subversion of our common liberties. Our 
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liberties, sir, are endangered by those equally interested 
with ourselves in their preservation; for in what degree so- 
ever any of the princes who are now endeavouring to divide 
among themselves the dominions of Austria, may be pleased 
with the acquisition of new territories, and an imaginary 
increase of influence and power, it must be evident to all 
who are not dazzled by immediate interest, that they are 
only fighting for France, and that by the destruction of the 
Austrian family, they must in a short time fall themselves. 

It is well known, sir, though it is not always remem- 
bered, that political as well as natural greatness is merely 
comparative, and that he only is a powerful prince, who 
is more powerful than those with whom he can Have any 
cause of contention. That prince, therefore, who imagines 
his power enlarged by a partition of territories, which 
gives him some additional provinces, may be at last dis- 
appointed in his expectations : for, if this partition gives to 
another prince already greater than himself, an opportu- 
nity of increasing his strength in a degree proportionate to 
his present superiority, the former will soon find, that he 
has been labouring for nothing, and that his danger is still 
the same. 

Such, sir, is the case of the king of Prussia, who, when 
he has overrun that part of Germany, to which he now lays 
claim, will only have weakened the house of Austria, with- 
out strengthening himself. 

Ho is at present secure in the possession of his domi- 
nions, because neither the Austrians would suffer the 
French, nor the French permit the Austrians to increase 
their power by subduing him. Thus, while the present 
equipoise of power is maintained, jealousy and caution 
would always procure him an ally whenever he should be 
attacked ; but when, by his assistance, the Austrian family 
shall be ruined, who shall defend him against the ambition 
of France ? 

While the liberties of mankind are thus equally endan- 
gered by folly and ambition, attacked on one side, and 
neglected on the other, it is necessary for those who fore- 
see the calamity that threatens them, to exert themselves 
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m endeavours to avert it, and to retard the fatal blow, till 
those who are now lulled by th(3 contemplation of private 
advantage, can be awakened into a just concern for the 
general happiness of Europe, and be convinced that they 
themselves can only be secure by uniting in the cause of 
liberty and justice. 

For this reason, sir, our sovereign has assorted the Prag- 
matick sanction, and promised to assist the queen of Hun- 
gary with the forces which former treaties have entitled 
her to demand from him; for this reason ho has endea- 
voured to rouse the Dutch from their siipinenoss,and excite 
them to arm once more for the common safety, to intimi- 
date, by new augmentations, those powers whoso ardour, 
perhaps, only subsists upon the confidence that they shall 
not be resisted, and to animate, by open declarations in 
favour of the house of Austria, those who probably are 
only hindered from oflering their assistance, by the fear of 
standing alone against the armies of France. 

That by this conduct he may expose his dominions on 
the continent to invasions, ravages, and the other miseries 
of war, every one who knows their situation must readily 
allow ; nor can it be doubted by any man who has heard of 
the power of the Prussians and French, that they may 
commit great devastations with very litllo opposition, the 
forces of the electorate not being sufficient to give them 
battle; for though the fortified towns might hold out against 
them, that consideration will very little alleviate the con- 
cern of those who consider the miseries of a nation, whose 
enemies are in possession of all the open country, and 
who from their ramparts see their harvest laid waste, and 
their villages in flames. The fortifications contain the 
strength, but the field and the trading towns comprise the 
riches of a people, and the country may be ruined which is 
not subdued. 

As, therefore, sir, the electoral dominions of his majesty 
are now endangered, not by any private dispute with the 
neighbouring princes, but by his firmness in asserting the 
general rights of Europe ; as the consequences of his con- 
duct, on this occasion, will be chiefly beneficial to Britain, 
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ought surely to support him in the prosecution of this 
design ; a design which we cannot but approve,’ since our 
ancestors have always carried it on without regard either 
to the danger or the expense. , 

In conformity to this maxim of politicks, so clearly 
founded in equity, and so often justified by the votes of 
the senate, has his majesty been pleased to declare to us 
his resolution to adhere to his engagements, and oppose 
all attempts that may be forming in favour of any unjust 
pretensions to the prejudice of the house of Austria. ’Tis 
for this end he desires the concurrence of his senate. I 
hope every gentleman in this house will agree with me that 
we ought to declare our approbation of these measures, in 
such terms as may show the world, that those who shall 
dare to obstruct them, must resolve to incur the resent- 
ment of this nation, and expose themselves to all the op- 
position which the senate of Britain can send forth against 
them. We ought to pronounce that the territories of Ha- 
nover will be considered, on this occasion, as* the domi- 
nions of Britain, and that any attack on one or the other 
will be equally resented, I, therefore, move, that an hum- 
ble address be presented by this house to his majesty, 

To return our thanks for his speech ; to express our du- 
tiful sense of his majesty’s just regard for the rights 
of the queen of Hungary, and for maintaining the 
Pragmatick sanction; to declare our concurrence in the 
prudent measures which his majesty is pursuing for 
the preservation of the liberties and balance of power 
in Europe ; to acknowledge his majesty’s wisdom and 
resolution, in not suffering himself to be diverted from 
steadily persevering in his just purposes of fulfilling 
his engagements with the house of Austria ; also, fur- 
ther to assure his majesty, that, in justice to and vin- 
dication of the honour and dignity of the British 
crown, we will effectually stand by and support bis 
majesty against all insults and attacks, which any 
prince or power, in resentment of the just measures 
which he has so wisely taken, shall make upon any of 
his majesty’s dominions, though not belonging to the 
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crown of Great Britain. And that in any future 
events, which might make it necessary for him to 
enter into still larger expenses, this house will enable 
him to contribute, in the most effectual manner, to the 
support of the queen of Hungary, to the provouting, 
by all reasonable means, the subversion of the house 
of Austria, and to the maintaining tho Pragmatick 
sanction and the liberties and balance of Europe. 

Mr, Fox seconded the motion in this manner: — Sir, the 
expediency, if not the necessity of the address now moved 
for, will, I believe, be readily allowed by those who con- 
sider the just measures which are pursued by his majesty, 
the end which is intended by them, and tho powers by 
which they are opposed. 

How much it is our duty to support tho house of Aus- 
tria it is not necessary to explain to my man who has 
heard the debates of this assembly, or read the history of 
the last war. How much it is our duty to support it, is 
evident, as soon as it is known by whom it is attacked ; by 
the ancient enemy of these nations, by the general dis*^ 
turber of the universe, by tho ibrmiduble oppressors of 
liberty, exulting in new acquisitions, indamed with tho 
madness of universal monarchy, and elated with an oppor- 
tunity of subjecting Germany, by exalting to tho sut)romo 
power a prince who shall hold his authority only by their 
permission. 

The house of Austria, which has so often stood forth in 
defence of our common rights, which has poured armies 
into the field, in confederacy with Britain, to suppress tho 
insolence of that family which nothing could satisfy but 
boundless power, now demands the assistance which it has 
so often afforded; that assistance is demanded from m by 
every claim which the laws of society can enact, or tho 
dictates of nature can suggest, by treaties maturely con- 
sidered, and solemnly confirmed, by the ties of ancient 
friendship, and the obligations of common interest. 

To violate the publick faith, and to neglect the observa- 
tion of treaties, is to sink ourselves below barbarity, to 
destroy that confidence which unites mankind in society. 
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To deny or evade our stipulations, sir, is to commit a 
crime which every honest mind must consider with abhor- 
rence, and to establish a precedent which may be used 
hereafter to our own destruction. 

To forsake an ancient ally only because we can receive 
no immediate advantage from his friendship, or because it 
may be in some degree dangerous to adhere to him ; to 
forsake him when he most wants our good ofSees, when 
he is distressed by his enemies, and deserted by others 
from whom he had reason to hope for kinder treatment, is 
the most despicable, the most hateful degree of cowardice 
and treachery. 

The obligations of interest, sir, it is not often needful to 
enforce, but it may be observed on this occasion, that a 
single year of neglect may never be retrieved. We may, 
sir, now be able to support those whom, when once dis- 
possessed, it will not be in our power to restore ; and that 
if we suffer the bouse of Austria to be overborne, our pos- 
terity, through every generation, may have reason to curse 
our injudicious parsimony, our fatal inactivity, and our 
perfidious cowardice. 

With what views the king of Prussia concurs in the 
French measures, or upon what principles of policy he 
promises to himself any security in the enjoyment of his 
new dominions, it is not easy to conjecture ; but as it is 
easy to discover, that whatever he may propose to himself, 
his conduct evidently tends to the ruin of Europe, so he 
may, in my opinion, justly be opposed, if he cannot be di- 
verted or made easy. 

Nor can we, sir, if this opposition should incite him, or 
any other power, to an invasion of his majesty’s foreign 
dominions, refuse them our protection and assistance : for 
as they suffer for the cause which we are engaged to sup- 
port, and suffer only by our measures, wo are at least, as 
allies, obliged by the laws of equity and the general com- 
pacts of mankind, to arm in their defence ; and what may 
be claimed by the common right of allies, we shall surely 
not deny them, only because they are more closely united 
to US; because they own the same monarch with ourselves. 
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Mr. PuLTENKY spoke to the following purpose: — Sir, 
with what eagerness the French snatch every opportunity 
of increasing their influence, extending tlieir dominions, 
and oppressing their neighbours, the oxpcrionco of many 
years has convinced all Europe ; and it is evident that 
unless some power be preserved in a degree of strength 
nearly equal to theirs, their schemes, pernicious as they 
are, cannot he defeated. 

That the only power from which this opposition can be 
hoped, is the house of Austria, a very superficial view of 
this part of the globe, will sufliciently demonstrate ; of this 
we were long since so strongly convinced, that we em- 
ployed all our forces and all our politicks to aggrandize this 
house. We endeavoured not only to support it in all its 
hereditary rights, but to invest it with new sovereignties, 
and extend its authority over new dominions. 

Why we afterwards varied in our councils and our mea- 
sures, I have long inquired without any satisfaction, having 
never, sir, with the utmost application, been able to dis- 
cover the motives to the memorable treaty of Hanover, by 
which we stipulated to destroy the fabrick that wo bad 
been so long and so laborioxxsly endeavouring to erect ; by 
which we abandoned that alliance which we had so dili- 
gently cultivated, which we had preferred to peace, plenty, 
and riches, and for which we had cheerfully supported a 
tedious, a bloody, and an expensive war. 

This conduct, sir, raises a greater degree of admiration, 
as the authors of it had exhausted all their eloquence in 
censuring the treaty of Utrecht, and had endeavoured to 
expose those who transacted it to the general hatred of 
the nation; as they always expressed in the strongest 
terms their dread and detestation of the P’rench ; as they 
animated all their harangues, and stunned their opponents 
with declarations of their zeal for the liberties of Europe. 

By what impulse or what infatuation, those asserters of 
liberty, these enemies of Prance, these guardians of the 
balance of power, were on the sudden prevailed on to de- 
clare in favour of the power whom they had so long 
thought it their chief interest and highest honour to op- 
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pose, must be discovered by sagacity superiour to mine. 
But after such perplexity of councils and such fluctuation 
of conduct, it is necessary to inquire more particularly 
what are the present intentions of the ministry, what alli- 
ances have been formed, and what conditions are required 
to be fulfilled. 

If we are obliged only to supply the queen of Hungary 
with twelve thousand men, we have already performed our 
engagements ; if we have promised any pecuniary assist- 
ance, the sum which we have stipulated to furnish ought 
to be declared ; for I suppose, at least, our engagements 
have some limits, and that we are not to exert all the force 
of the nation, to fight as if fire and sword were at our gates, 
or an invader were landing armies upon our coasts. 

I have, sir, from my earliest years been zealous for the 
defence and exaltation of the house of Austria, and shall 
be very far from proposing that any danger or distress 
should influence us to desert it; but I do not easily dis- 
cover by what means we shall be able to afford any effica- 
cious assistance : for the power of Britain consists chiefly 
in naval armaments, which can be of very little use to the 
queen of Hungary, and I know not any state that will 
easily consent to unite with us on this occasion. 

If there be, sir, any states remaining in Europe which 
the French can neither intimidate nor bribe, we ought 
studiously to solicit and diligently to cultivate their friend- 
ship ; but whether any, except the Moscovites, are now 
independent, or sufficiently confident of their own strength 
to engage in such a hazardous alliance, may be justly 
doubted. 

The late grand alliance, sir, was supported at the ex- 
pense of this nation alone; nor was it required from the 
other confederates to exhaust the treasure of their country 
in the common cause. I hope the debt which that war has 
entailed upon us will instruct us to be more frugal in our 
future engagements, and to stipulate only what we may 
perform without involving the nation in misery, which vic- 
tories and triumphs cannot compensate. 

The necessity, sir, of publick economy obliges me to 
insist, that before any money shall be granted, an account 
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be laid before the senate, in particular terms, of the uses 
to which it is to be applied. To ask for supplies in ge- 
neral terms, is to demand the power of scpiandoring the 
publick money at pleasure, and to claim, in softer lan- 
guage, nothing less than despotick authority. 

It has not been uncommon for money, granted by the 
senate, to be spent without producing any of those effects 
which were expected from it, without assistiiig our allies, 
or humbling our enemies ; and, therefore, there is reason 
for suspecting that money has sometimes been asked for 
one use and applied to another. 

If our concurrence, sir, Ls necessary to inesreast) his 
majesty's influence on the continent, to animate the friends 
of the house of Austria, or to repress the disturbers of the 
publick tranquillity, I shall willingly unite with the most 
zealous advocates for the administmtiou in any vote of ap- 
probation or assistance, not contrary to the act of kSoUIo- 
ment, that important and well-concerted act, by which the 
present family was advanced to the throne, and by which 
it is provided, that Britain shall never bo involved in war 
for the enlargement or protection of the dominions of Ha- 
nover, dominions from which wo never expected nor re- 
ceived any benefit, and for which, therefore, nothing ought 
to be either suffered or hazarded. 

If it should be again necessary to form a confederacy, 
and to unite the powers of Europe against the house of 
Bourbon, that ambitious, that restless family, by which the 
repose of the world is almost every day interrupted, which 
is incessantly labouring agahist the happiness of human 
nature, and seeking every hour an opportunity of new en- 
croachments, I declare, sir, that I shall not only, with the 
greatest cheerfulness, bear my share of the publick ex- 
pense, but endeavour to reconcile others to their part of 
the calamities of war. This, sir, I have advanced in con- 
fidence, that sufficient care shall be taken, that in any new 
alliance we shall be parties, not principals ; that tlio ex- 
pense of war, as the advantage of victory, shall be com- 
mon ; and that those who shall unite with us will be our 
allies, not our mercenaries* 

Mr. Walpode then spoke, to the following purpose : — 
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Sir, it is not without reason that the honourable gentleman 
desires to be informed of the stipulations contained in the 
treaty by which we have engaged to support the Pragma- 
tick sanction ; for I find that he either never knew them 
or has forgotten them ; and, therefore, those reasonings 
which he has formed upon them fall to the ground* 

We are obliged, sir, by this treaty, to supply the house 
of Austria with twelve thousand men, and the Dutch, who 
were engaged in it by our example, have promised a sup- 
ply of five thousand. This force, joined to those armies 
which the large dominions of that family enable them to 
raise, were conceived sufficient to repel any enemy by 
whom their rights should be invaded. 

But because in affairs of such importance nothing is to be 
left to hazard, because the preservation of the equipoise of 
power, on which the liberties of almost all mankind, who 
can call themselves free, must be acknowledged to de- 
pend, ought to be rather certain, than barely probable; it 
is stipulated farther, both by the French and ourselves, 
that if the supplies; specified in the first article, shall ap- 
pear insufficient, we shall unite our whole force in the de- 
fence of our ally, and struggle, once more, for indepen- 
dence, with ardour proportioned to the importance of our 
cause. 

By these stipulations, sir, no engagements have been 
formed that can be imagined to have been prohibited by 
the act of settlement, by which it is provided, that the 
house of Hanover shall not plunge this nation into a war, 
for the sake of their foreign dominions, without the con- 
sent of the senate ; for this war is by no means entered 
upon for the particular security of Hanover, but for the 
general advantage of Europe, to repress the ambition of 
the French, and to preserve ourselves and our posterity 
from the most abject dependence upon a nation exasper- 
ated against us by long opposition, and hereditary hatred. 

Nor is the act of settlement only preserved unviolated 
by the reasons of the present alliance, but by the regular 
concurrence of the senate which his majesty has desired, 
notwithstanding his indubitable right of making peace and 
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war by his own authority. I cannot, Ihorofore, imagine 
upon what pretence it can be urged, that tlie law, which 
requires that no war shall be made on account of the Ha- 
noverian dominions without the consent of tlu^ senate, is 
violated, when it is evident that the war is made upon 
other motives, and the concurrence of the senate is so- 
lemnly desired. 

But such is the malevolence with which the conduct of 
the administration is examined, that no degree of integrity 
or vigilance can secure it from censure. When, in the 
present question, truth and reason arc evidently on their 
side, past transactions are recalled to memory, and those 
measures are treated with the utmost degree of contempt 
and ridicule, of which ihe greatest part of the audience 
have probably forgotten the reasons, and of which the au- 
thors of them do not always stand up in the defence, be- 
cause they are weary of repeating arguments to those who 
listen with a resolution never to bo convinced. 

How well, sir, those by whom the ministry is opposed, 
have succeeded in hardening their minds against tlie force 
of reason, is evident from their constant custom of appeal- 
ing from the senate to the people, and pulilishing, in pam- 
phlets, those arguments which they have found themselves, 
in this assembly, unable to support; a practice which dis- 
covers rather an obstinate resolution to obstruct tho go- 
vernment, than zeal for the prosperity of their country, and 
which, to speak of it in the softest terms, seems to bo sug- 
gested more by the desire of popularity than tho lovo of 
truth. 

Mr. S ANDYS spoke to the effect following: — Sir, not- 
withstanding the confidence with which this motion has 
been offered and defended, notwithstanding the specious 
appearance ofrespect to his majesty, by which it is recom- 
mended, I am not ashamed to declare, that it appears to 
me inconsistent with the trust reposed in us by our consti- 
tuents, who owe their allegiance to the king of Britain, 
and not to the elector of Hanover. 

It will be urged, sir, by the people, whom we sit here to 
represent, that they are already embarrassed with debts, 
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contracted in a late war, from which, after the expense of 
many millions, and the destruction of prodigious multi- 
tudes, they receive no advantage; and that they are now* 
loaded with taxes for the support of another, of which they 
perceive no prospect of a very happy or honourable con- 
clusion, of either security or profit, either conquests or re- 
prisals ; and that they are, therefore, by no means willing 
to see themselves involved in any new confederacy, by 
which they may entail on their posterity the same calami- 
ties, and oblige themselves to hazard their fortunes and 
their happiness in defence of distant countries, of which 
many of them have scarcely heard, and from which no re- 
turn of assistance is expected. 

Mr. Walpole spoke again, to this purpose: — Sir, 
though it is not necessary to refute every calumny that 
malice may invent, or credulity admit, or to answer those 
of whom it may reasonably be conceived that they do not 
credit their own accusations, I will yet rise, once more, in 
vindication of the treaty of Hanover, to show with how 
little reason it is censured, to repress the levity of insult, 
and the pride of unreasonable triumph. 

The treaty of Hanover, sir, how long soever it has been 
ridiculed, and with whatever contempt those by whom it 
was negotiated have been treated, was wise and just. It 
was just, because no injury was intended to any power, no 
invasion was planned, no partition of dominions stipulated, 
nothing but our own security desired. It was wise, be- 
cause it produced the end proposed by it, and established 
that security which the Austrians and Spaniards were en- 
deavouring to destroy. 

The emperour of Germany, sir, had then entered into a 
secret treaty of alliance with Spain, by which nothing less 
was designed than the total destruction of our liberties, the 
diminution of our commerce, the alienation of our domi- 
nions, and the subversion of our constitution. We were 
to have been expelled from Gibraltar, and totally excluded 
from the Mediterranean, the pretender was to have been 
exalted to the throne, and a new religion, with the sla- 
very that always accompanies it, to have been introduced 
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amongst ns, and Ostend was to have been made a port, 
and to have shared the poor remains of our commerce to 
foreign nations. 

This unjust, this malicious confederacy, was liion op- 
posed with the utmost vehemence by tlie imperial gene- 
ral, whose courage and military capacity ar(» celebrated 
throughout the world, and whoso political abilities and 
knowledge of the affairs of Europe, wore equal to his 
knowledge of war. He urged, witli grout force, that such 
a confederacy would disunite the empire for ever from the 
maritime powers, by which it had boon supjiortod, and 
which were engaged by one common interest in the pro- 
motion of its prosperity; but his remonstrances availed 
nothing, and the alliance was concluded. 

When our ancient allies, who had been so often suc- 
coured with our treasure, and defended by our arms, had 
entered into such engagements ; when it was stipulated 
not only to impoverish but enslave us ; not only to weaken 
us abroad, but to deprive us of every doraostick comfort ; 
when a scheme was formed that would liave spread misery 
over the whole nation, and have extended its consequences 
to the lowest orders of the community, it was surely ne- 
cessary to frustrate it by some alliance, and with whom 
■ could we then unite, but with Franco ? 

This is not the only fact on which gentlemen have ven- 
tured to speak with great freedom without sufficient in- 
formation ; the conduct of our allies in the late war has 
been no less misrepresented than that of our ministers in 
their negotiations. They have been charged with impos- 
ing upon us the whole expense of the confederacy, when 
it may be proved, beyond controversy, that the annual 
charge of the Dutch was five millions. 

Nor did they, sir, only contribute annually thu.s largely 
to the common cause, but when we forsook the alliance, 
and shamefully abandoned the advantages we had gained, 
they received our mercenaries into their own pay, and ex- 
pended nine millions in a single year. 

Of the truth of these assertions it is easy to produce in- 
contestable evidence, which, however, cannot be neceasar;^ 
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to any man who reflects, that from one of the most wealthy 
nations in the world, the Dutch, with all their commerce, 
and all their parsimony, are reduced to penury and dis- 
tress ; for who can tell by what means they have sunk into 
their present low condition, if they suffered nothing by the 
late war ? 

How this gentleman, sir, has been deceived, and to 
whose insinuations his errours are to be imputed, I am at 
no loss to discover, I hope he will, by this confutation, 
be warned against implicit credulity, and remember with 
what caution that man is to be trusted, whose pernicious 
counsels have endangered his country. 

Mr. VvNER spoke thus: — Sir, it is, in my opinion, an 
incontestable maxim, that no measures are eligible, which 
are unjust; and that, therefore, before any resolutions are 
formed, we ought to examine not what motives may be 
suggested by expedience, but what arguments may be ad- 
vanced by equity on one part or the other. 

If I do not mistake the true intent of the address now 
proposed, we are invited to declare that we will oppose 
the king of Prussia in his attempts upon Silesia, a declar- 
ation in which I know not how any man can concur, who 
knows not the nature of his claim, and the laws of the em- 
pire. It ought, therefore, sir, to have been the first en- 
deavour of those by whom this address has been so zeal- 
ously promoted, to show that his claim, so publickly 
explained, so firmly urged, and so strongly supported, is 
without foundation in justice or in reason, and is only one 
of those imaginary titles, which ambition may always find 
to the dominions of another. 

But no attempt has been yet made towards the discus- 
sion of this important question, and, therefore, I know not 
how any man can call upon us to oppose the king of 
Prussia, when his claim may probably be just, and, by con- 
sequence, such as, if it were necessary for us to engage in 
the afiairs of those distant countries, we ought to join with 
him in asserting. 

Lord Gage spoke next, in substance as follows Sir, 
as no member of this assembly can feel a greater degree of 

VOL. I. 
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zeal for his majesty’s honour than myself ; none shall more 
readily concur in any expression of duty or udiioronce 
to him. 

But I have been always taught that allogiatioe to my 
prince is consistent with fidelity to my country, that the 
interest of the king and the people of great Britain is tho 
same ; and that he only is a true subject of tho crown, 
who is a steady promoter of the happiness of tho nation. 

For this reason I think it necessary to declare, that Ha- 
nover is always to be considered as a sovereignty separate 
from that of Britain, and as a country with laws and in- 
terests distinct from ours; and that it is tho duty of the 
representatives of this nation, to take care that interests so 
different may never be confounded, and that Britain may 
incur no expense of which Hanover alone cun enjoy the 
advantage. 

If the elector of Hanover should be engaged in war 
with any of the neighbouring sovereigns, who should be 
enabled, by a victory, to enter into tho country, and carry 
the terrours of war through all his territories, it would by 
no means be necessary for this nation to interpose; for 
the elector of Hanover might lose his dominions without 
any disadvantage or dishonour to the king or people of 
Britain. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. APRIL lG,I74t. 

DEBATE ON A MOTION FOR SUPPORTING THE (JUEEN OP 
HUNGARY. 

His majesty went this day to the house of lords, and after 
his assent to several bills, he, in a speech from tho throne 
to both houses of the senate, acquainted them, that the 
war raised against the queen of Hungary, and the va- 
rious claims on the late German emperour’s succession, 
might expose the dominions of such princes as should 
incline to support the Pragmatick sanction to imminent 
danger. That the queen of Hungary required the 
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twelve thousand men stipulated by treaty, and there- 
upon he had demanded of the king of Denmark, and of 
the king of Sweden, as sovereign of Hesse Cassel, their 
respective bodies of troops, of six thousand men each, 
to be in readiness to march to her assistance. That he 
was concerting such farther measures as may disappoint 
all dangerous designs forming to the prejudice of the 
house of Austria, which might make it necessary for 
him to enter into still larger expenses for maintaining 
the Pragmatick sanction. He, therefore, in a conjunc- 
ture so critical, desired the concurrence of his senate; in 
enabling him to contribute, in the most effectual man- 
ner, to the support of the queen of Hungary, the pre- 
venting, by all reasonable means, the subversion of the 
house of Austria, and to the maintaining the liberties 
and balance of power in Europe. 

The house of commons, in their address upon this occa- 
sion, expressed a dutiful sense of his majesty’s just re- 
gard for the rights of the queen of Hungary, and for 
the maintaining the Pragmatick sanction ; they declared 
their concurrence in the prudent measures which his 
majesty was pursuing for the preservation of the liber- 
ties and balance of power in Europe ; they assured his 
majesty, that, in justice to, and vindication of the ho- 
nour and dignity of the British crown, they would effec- 
tually stand by and support his majesty against all insults 
and attacks, which any power, in resentment of the just 
measures which he had so wisely taken, should make 
upon any of his majesty’s dominions, though not belong- 
ing to the crown of Great Britain. They farther assured 
his majesty, that in any future events which might make 
it necessary for him to enter into still larger expenses, 
they would enable him to contribute, in the most effec- 
tual manner, to the support of the designs he proposed. 

His majesty, in his answer to this address, observed their 
readiness in enabling him to make good his engage- 
ments with the queen of Hungary, and the assurances 
given him not to suffer his foreign dominions to be in- 

FfS 
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suited on account of the measures he was pursuing for 
the support of the^Pragmatick sanction, etc* 

In consequence of this procedure, the house, pursuant to 
order, resolved itself into a committee, to consider of 
the supplies granted to his majesty. 

Upon this occasion, a motion was made by sir llobert 
Walpole for a grant of three hundred thousand pounds, 
for the support of the queen of Hungary, on which arose 
the following debate : 

Sir Robert Walpole supported his motion by a 
speech, in substance as follows ; — Sir, the necessity of tins 
grant appears so plainly from the bare mention of tlio pur- 
poses for which it is asked, that I can scarcely conceive 
that its reasonableness will be disputed, I can discover 
no principles upon which an objection to this motion can 
be founded, nor the least arguments by which such objec- 
tion can be supported. 

The indispensable obligations of publick faith, the great 
ties by which nations are united, and confederacies formed, 
I cannot suppose any man inclined to invalidate. An ex- 
act performance of national promises, and invioluhle ad- 
herence to treaties, is enforced at once hy policy and jus- 
tice, and all laws both of heaven and earth* 

Publick perfidy, sir, like private dishonesty, whatever 
temporary advantages it may promise or produce, is al- 
ways, upon the whole, the parent of misery# .Every man, 
however prosperous, must sometimes wish for a friend; 
and every nation, however potent, stand in need of an 
ally ; but all alliances subsist \ipon mutual confidence, and 
confidence can be produced only by imlimited integrity, 
by known firmness, and approved veracity. 

The use of alliances, sir, has, in the last age, been too 
much experienced to be contested ; it is by leagues well 
concerted, and strictly observed, that the weak are de- 
fended against the strong, that bounds are set to the 
turbulence of ambition, that the torrent of power is re- 
strained, and empires preserved from those inundations of 
war, that, in former times, laid the world in ruins. By 
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alliances, sir, the equipoise of power is maintained, and 
those alarms and apprehensions avoided, which must arise 
from daily vicissitudes of empire, and the fluctuations of 
perpetual contest. 

That it is the interest of this nation to cultivate the 
friendship of the house of Austria, to protect its rights, 
and secure its succession, to inform it when mistaken, and 
to assist it when attacked, is allowed by every party. 
Every man, sir, knows that the only power that can sen- 
sibly injure us, by obstructing our commerce, or invading 
our dominions, is France, against which no confederacy 
can be formed, except with the house of Austria, that can 
afford us any efficacious support. 

The firmest bond of alliances is mutual interest. Men 
easily unite against him whom they have all equal reason 
to fear and to hate; by whom they have been equally in- 
jured, and by whom they suspect that no opportunity will 
be lost of renewing his encroachments. Such is the state 
of this nation, and of the Austrians. We are equally en- 
dangered by the French greatness, and equally animated 
against it by hereditary animosities, and contests continued 
from one age to another ; we are convinced that, however 
either may be flattered or caressed, while the other is in- 
vaded, every blow is aimed at both, and that we are di- 
vided only that we may be more easily destroyed. 

For this reason we engaged in the support of the Prag- 
matick sanction, and stipulated to secure the imperial 
crown to the daughters of Austria; which was nothing 
more than to promise, that we would endeavour to prevent 
our own destruction, by opposing the exaltation of a prince 
who should owe his dignity to the French, and, in conse- 
quence of so close an alliance, second all their schemes, 
admit all their claims, and sacrifice to their ambition the 
happiness of a great part of mankind. 

Such would probably be the consequence, if the French 
should gain the power of conferring the imperial crown. 
They would hold the emperour in perpetual dependence, 
would, perhaps, take possession of his hereditary domi- 
nions, as a mortgage for their expenses; would awe him 
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with the troops which they sent under a pretence of assist- 
ing him, and leave him only the titles of dominion, and 
the shadows of empire. 

In this state would he remain, whilst his formidable 
allies were extending their dominions on every side. He 
would see one power subdued after another, and himself 
weakened by degrees, and only not deprived of his throne, 
because it would be unnecessary to dethrone him ; or ho 
would be obliged to solicit our assistance to break from 
his slavery, and we should be obliged, at (he utmost 
hazard, and at an expense not to bo calculated, to remedy 
what it is, perhaps, now in our power to prevent with very 
little difficulty. 

That this danger is too near to be merely chimerical, that 
the queen of Hungary is invaded, and her right to the 
imperial dignity contested, is well known ; it is, therefore, 
the time for fulfilling our engagements ; engagements of 
the utmost importance to ourselves and ont posterity ; and 
I hope the government will not be accused of profusion, if, 
for three hundred thousand pounds, the Ubortios of Europe 
shall be preserved. 

We cannot deny this grant without acting in opposition 
to our late professions of supporting his majesty in his en- 
deavours to maintain the Pragmatick sanction, and of as- 
sisting him to defend his foreign dominions from any in- 
juries to which those endeavours should expose them ; for 
how can he without forces defend his dominions, or assist 
his ally ? or how can ho rqaintain forces without supplies ? 

Mr. Shippen next rose, and spoke thus : — Sir, as 1 have 
always endeavoured to act upon conviction of my duty, to 
examine opinions before I admit them, and to speak what 
I have thought the truth, I do not easily change my con- 
duct, or retract my assertions ; nor am I deterred from re- 
peating my arguments when I have a right to speak, by the 
remembrance that they have formerly been unsuccossCul 

Every man, when ho is confident himself, conceives him- 
self able to persuade others, and imagines that their obsti- 
nacy proceeds from other motives than reason ; and that, 
if he fails at one time to gain over his audience, ho may 
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yet succeed in some happier moment, when their preju- 
dices shall be dissipated, or their interest varied. 

For this reason, though it cannot be suspected that I have 
forgotten the resentment which I have formerly drawn upon 
myself, by an open declaration of my sentiments with regard 
to Hanover, I stand up again, with equal confidence, to 
make my protestations against any interposition in the af- 
fairs of that country, and to avow my dislike of the promise 
lately made to defend it : a promise, inconsistent, in my 
opinion, with that important and inviolable law, the act of 
siUUmmt I — a promise, which, if it could have been fore- 
known, would, perhaps, have for ever precluded from the 
succession that illustrious family, to which we owe such 
numberless blessings, such continued felicity ! 

• Far be it from me to insinuate that we can be too grate- 
ful to his majesty, or too zealous in our adherence to him; 
only let us remember, that true gratitude consists in real 
benefits, in promoting the true interest of him to whom we 
are indebted ; and surely, by hazarding the welfare of 
Britain in defence of Hanover, we shall very little consult 
the advantage, or promote the greatness of our sovereign. 

It is well known bow inconsiderable, in the sight of 
those by whom the succession was established, Hanover 
appeared, in comparison with Britain. Those men, to 
whom even their enemies have seldom denied praise for 
knowledge and capacity, and who have been so loudly 
celebrated by many, who have joined in the last address, 
for their honest zeal, and the love of their country, en- 
acted, that the king of Britain should never visit those im- 
portant territories, which we have so solemnly promised to 
defend, at the hazard of our happiness. It was evidently 
their design that our sovereign, engrossed by the care or 
his new subjects, a care which, as they reasonably ima- 
gined, would arise from gratitude for dignity and power 
so liberally conferred, should in time forget that corner of 
the earth on which his ancestors had resided, and act, not 
us elector of Hanover, but as king of Britain, as the go- 
vernour of a mighty nation, and the lord of large dominions. 
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It was expressly determined, that this mition should never 
be involved in war for the defence of tlio dominions on the 
continent, and, doubtless, the same policy that has re- 
strained us from extending our conquests in countries 
from which some advantages might bo received, ought to 
forbid all expensive and hazardous measures, for the sake 
of territories from whence no benefit can be reaped. 

Nor are the purposes, sir, for which this supply is de- 
manded, the only objections that may bo urged against it, 
for the manner in which it is asked, makes it necessary at 
least to delay it. The ministers have been so little ao- 
customed to refusals that they have forgot when to ask 
with decency, and expect the treasure of the nation to be 
poured upon them, whenever they shall think it proper to 
hint that they have discovered some now opportunity of 
expense. 

It is necessary, that when a supply is desired, the hou.se 
should be informed, some time before, of the sum that is 
required, and of the ends to which it i.s to he applied, that 
every member may consider, at leisure, the expediency of 
the measures proposed, and the proportion of the sum to 
the occasion on which it is demanded ; that he may ex- 
amine what are the most proper methods of raising it, and, 
perhaps, inquire with what willingness his constituents will 
advance it. 

Whether any man is enabled by his acuteness and ex- 
perience, to determine all these questions upon momento- 
neous reflection, I cannot decide. For my part, 1 confess 
myself one of those on whom nature has bestowed no such 
faculties, and therefore move that tho consideration of this 
^upply may be deferred for a few days ; for if it bo now 
pressed upon us, I shall vote against it, because I do not 
yet fully discover all the reasons for it, nor all tho conse- 
quences which it may produce, and I think myself obliged 
to know for what purpose I give away the money wliich is 
not my own. 

Mr. Vyner spoke as follows: — Sir, whatever maybe 
the necessity of maintaining the Pragmatick sanction, or 
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whatever the obligations of national pacts, of which I hope 
no man is desirous of countenancing the neglect, yet they 
cannot oblige us to arm without an enemy, to embarrass 
ourselves with watching every possibility of danger, to 
garrison dominions which are not threatened, or assert 
rights which are not invaded. 

The expediency of maintaining the house of Austria on 
the imperial throne, it is not at present necessary to as- 
sert, because it does not appear that any other family is 
aspiring to it. There may, indeed, be whispers of secret 
designs and artful machinations, whispers, perhaps, spread 
only to affright the court into treaties, or the senate into 
grants ; or designs, which, like a thousand others that 
everyday produces, innumerable accidents may defeat; 
which may be discovered, not only before they are exe- 
cuted, but before they are fully formed, and which, there- 
fore, are not worthy to engross much of our attention, or 
to exhaust the wealth of the people. 

The Pragmatick sanction is nothing more than a settle- 
ment of the imperial dignity upon the eldest daughter of 
the late German emperour and her son ; and if she has no 
son, upon the son of the second daughter; nor has the 
crown of Britain, by engaging to support that sanction, 
promised any thing more than to preserve this order of 
succession, which no power, at present, is endeavouring to 
interrupt ; and which, therefore, at present, requires no 
defence. 

The dispute, sir, between the king of Prussia and the 
queen of Hungary, is of a different kind ; nor is it our 
duty to engage in it, either as parties or judges. He lays 
claim to certain territories usurped, as he alleges, from his 
ancestors by the Austrian family, and asserts, by force, 
this claim, which is equally valid, whether the queen be 
emperess or not. We have no right to limit his dominions, 
or obligation to examine the justice of his demands. If he 
is only endeavouring to gain what has been forcibly with- 
held from him, what right have we to obstruct his under- 
taking i And if the queen can show a better title, she is, 
like all other sovereigns, at liberty to maintain it ; nor are 
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we necessarily to erect ourselves into judges between 
sovereigns, or distributors of dominiorks. 

The contest seems to Imve very little relation to tho 
Pragmatick sanction : if tho king of Prussia succeeds, he 
will contribute to support it ; and if the queen is able to 
frustrate his designs, she will be too powerful to need our 
assistance. 

But though, sir, the Pragmatick sanction were in danger 
of violation, are we to stand up alone in defence of it, 
while other nations, equally engaged with ourselves by in- 
terest and by treaties, sit still to look upon tlie contest, and 
gather those advantages of peace which wo indiscreetly 
throw away ? Are we able to maintain it without assist- 
ance, or are we to exhaust our country, and ruin our pos- 
terity in prosecution of a hopeless project, to spend what 
can never be repaid, and to fight with certaiiity of a defeat ! 

The Dutch, whose engagements and whoso iul<^r(ksts are 
the same as our own, have not yet made any addition to 
their expenses, nor augmentation of their troops ; nor docs 
a single potentate of Europe, however united by long al- 
liances to the house of Austria, or however onduugored by 
revolutions in tho empire, appear to rouse at tho approach 
of alarm, or think himself obliged to provoke enemies by 
whom he is not yet injured. 

I cannot, therefore, persuade myself that we are to 
stand up single in the defence of the Pragmatick sanction, 
to fight the quarrel of others, or live in perpetual war, that 
our neighbours may be at peace. 

I shall always think it my duty to disburse tho publick 
money with the utmost parsimony, nor ever Intend, but 
on the most pressing necessity, to load with t»cw exactions 
a nation already overwhelmed with debts, harassed with 
taxes, and plundered by a standing army. 

For what purpose these numerous forces are maintained, 
who are now preying on the publick ; why wo increase our 
armies by land when we only fight by sea; why we aggra- 
vate the burden of the war, and add domeslick oppressions 
to foreign injuries, I am at a loss to determine. Surely 
some regard should be had to tho satisfaction of the people, 
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who ought not, during the present scarcity of provisions, 
to bo starved by the increase of an army, which seems 
supported only to consume them. 

As, therefore, part of our present expense is, in my opi- 
nion, unnecessary, I shall not contribute to aggravate it by 
a new grant, for purposes of which I cannot discover that 
they will promote the advantage of the publick. 

Sir Robert Walpole replied to the following effect; 
— Sir, the Pragmatick sanction, which we are engaged to 
support, is not confined to the preservation of the order of 
succession, but extends to all the rights of the house of 
Austria, which is now attacked, and by a very formidable 
enemy, at a time of weakness and distraction, and there- 
fore requires our assistance. 

That others, equally obliged by treaty and by interest to 
lend their help on this occasion, sit reluctive, either through 
cowardice or negligence, or some prospect of temporary 
advantage, may, perhaps, be true ; but is it any excuse of 
a crime, that he who commits it is not the only criminal? 
Will the breach of faith in others excuse it in us? Ought 
we not rather to animate them by our activity, instruct 
them by our example, and awaken them by our repre- 
sentations ? 

Perhaps the other powers say to themselves, and to one 
another, Why should we keep that treaty which Britain is 
violatirjg ? Why should we expose ourselves to danger, of 
which timt mighty nation, so celebrated for courage, is 
afraid ? Why should we rush into war, in which our most 
powerful ally seems unwilling to support us? 

Thus the same argument, an argument evidently false, 
and made specious only by interest, may be used by all, 
till some one, more bold and honest than the rest, shall 
dare to rise in vindication of those rights which all have 
promised to maintain ; and why should not the greatest na- 
tion be the first that shall avow her solemn engagements ? 
Why should not they be most diligent in the prosecution 
of an affair who have most to lose by its miscarriage ? 

I am always willing to believe, that no member of this 
assembly makes use, in any solemn debate, of arguments 
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which do not appear rational to himself, and yet it is diffi- 
cult to conceive that any man can imagine himself released 
from a promise, because the same promise is broken by 
another, or that he is at liberty to desert his friend in dis- 
tress, because others desert him, whose good oflices he has 
equal reason to expect, and that the more his assistance is 
needed, the more right he has to deny it. 

Surely such arguments as theses deserve not, need not 
a confutation, Before we regulate our conduct by that 
of others, we must either prove that they have done right, 
which proof will be a sufficient defence without the pre- 
cedent, or own that they are more capable of judging than 
we, and that, therefore, we pay an implicit stibmission to 
their dictates and example ; a sacrifice which we shall not 
willingly make to the vanity of our neighbours. 

In the present case it is evident that if other nations 
neglect the performance of their contracts, they aro guilty 
of the breach of publick faith ; of a crinns, that, if it should 
generally be imitated, would dissolve society, and throw 
human nature into confusion, that would change the most 
happy region into deserts, in which one savage would be 
preying on another. 

Nor are they only propagating an example, which in 
some distant times may be pleaded against themselves, but 
they are exposing themselves to more immediate dangers ; 
they are forwarding designs that have no tendency but to 
their ruin, they are adding strength to their inveterate ene- 
mies, and beckoning invasion to their own frontiers. 

Let us, therefore, instead of hardening ourselves in per- 
fidy, or lulling ourselves in security by their example, 
exert all our influence to unite them, and all our power to 
assist them. Let us show them what they ought to deter- 
mine by our resolutions, and teach them to act by our vi^ 
gout ; that, if the house of Austria be preserved, our allh 
ance may be strengthened by new motives of gratitude ; 
and that, if it must be that the liberties of this part of the 
world be lost, we may. not reproach ourselves with having 
neglected to defend them. 

Mr. Pelham spoke next to this purpose — Sir, it is 
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not to be supposed that such members of this assembly as 
are not engaged in pnblick affairs, should receive very exact 
intelligence of the dispositions of foreign powers, and, 
therefore, I do not wonder that the conduct of the Dutch 
has been misrepresented, and that they are suspected of 
neglecting their engagements at a time when they ar<g en- 
deavouring to perform them. 

The Dutch have now under consideration the most pro- 
per methods of assisting the queen of Hungary, and main- 
taining the Pragmatick sanction ; it may be, indeed, justly 
suspected, from the nature of their constitution, that their 
motions will be slow, but it cannot be asserted, that they 
break their engagements, or desert their confederates. 

Nor is there any reason for imagining that the. other 
princes, who have incurred the same obligations, will not 
endeavour to perform their promises; it may be easily con- 
ceived that some of them are not able at a sudden sum- 
mons to afford great assistance, and that others may wait 
the result of our deliberations, and regulate their conduct 
by our example. 

Not that we ought to neglect our engagements, or en- 
danger our country, because other powers are either perfi- 
dious, or insensible ; for I am not afraid to declare, that if 
that should happen, which there is no reason to suspect, if 
all the other powers should desert the defence of the Aus- 
trian line, should consent to annul the Pragmatick sanction, 
and leave the queen of Hungary to the mercy of her ene- 
mies, I would advise that Britain alone should pour her 
armies into the continent, that she should defend her ally 
against the most formidable confederacy, and show man- 
kind an example of constancy not to be shaken, and of 
faith not to be violated. 

If it be, therefore, our duty to support the Pragmatick 
sanction, it is now the time for declaring our resolutions, 
when the imperial crown is claimed by a multitude of com- 
petitors, among whom the elector of Bavaria, a very pow- 
erful prince, has, by bis minister, notified his pretensions to 
the court of Britain. 

The ancient alliance between this prince and the French 
is well known, nor can we doubt that he will now im 
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plore their a.ssistaiico lor flic sittainmont of fho throne to 
which ho aspires; and 1 need not say what may be ex- 
pected from an emperonr, whoso elevation was procured by 
the forces of France. 

Nor is this the only prince that claims the imperial 
crown upon plausible pretoiuuis, or whoso claims other 
powers may combine to support ; it is w(dl known, that 
even the Spanish monarch beliovos himsedf entitled to it, 
nor can we, who have no communication with him, know 
whether ho has not dtsclarod to all the other princes of 
Europe, his resohition to assert his claim. 

It is far from being impossible that the pretensions of 
the house of Bourbon may bo revived, and that though 
no single prince of that family should attempt to mount 
the imperial throne, they may all conspire to dismember 
the empire into petty kingdoms, and free themselves from 
the dread of a formidable noigbbonr, by ertujting a number 
of diminutive sovereigns, who may he always courting the 
assistance of their protectors, for tins sake of harassing 
each other. 

Thus will tho house hy which Europe has been hitherto 
protected, sink into an empty name, and wo shall ho left to 
stand alone against all tho powers that profess a dillerent 
religion, and whoso interest is opposite to that of Britain. 

We ought, indeed, to act with tho utmost vigour, when 
we see one of tho most powerful of the reformed princes 
so far forgetful of the interest of our religion, as to cooper- 
ate with the de.sigus of France, and so intent upon im- 
proving the opportunity of distressing tho houso of Austria, 
as to neglect the common cause, and expose himself or his 
posterity to the danger of becoming a dopoudant on the 
house of Bourbon. 

For this reason, I cannot agree that our army, though 
numerous and burdensome, is greater than the necessity of 
affairs requires t if we cast our eyes on the continent, 
nothing is to be seen but general confusion, powerful ar- 
mies in motion, the dominions of one prince invaded, of 
another threatened; the tumults of ambition in one place, 
and a panick. stillness in another. 

What will be the event of these commotions who can 
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discover? And how can we know what may determine 
the course of that flood of power, which is now in a state 
of uncertain fluctuation, or seems driven to different points 
by different impulses ? How soon may the Dutch see their 
barrier attacked, and call upon us for the ten thousand men 
which we are obliged to send them ? How soon" may the 
house of Austria be so distressed, as to require all our 
power for its preservation ? 

That we are to leave nothing unattempted for the secu- 
rity of our own religion and liberty, will easily be granted, 
and, therefore, unless it can be proved that we may be 
equally secure, though the house of Austria be ruined, it 
will necessarily follow that we are, with all our power, to 
enforce the observation of the Pragmatick sanction. 

This is not an act of romantick generosity, but such as the 
closest attention to our own interest shows to be necessary ; 
in defending the queen of Hungary we defend ourselves, 
and only extinguish that flame, by which, if it be suffered 
to spread, we shall ourselves be consumed. The empire 
may be considered as the bulwark of Britain, which, if it 
be thrown down, leaves us naked and defenceless. 

Let us, therefore, consider our own danger, and remeni- 
ber, that while we are considering this supply, we are de- 
liberating upon nothing less than the fate of our country. 

Mr, PULTENEY spoke next, to the effect following: — 
Sir, I am on this occasion of an opinion different from that 
of the honourable member who spoke the second in this 
debate, though on most questions our judgment has been 
the same. 1 am so far from seconding his proposal for de- 
layipg the consideration of this supply, that I think it may 
juMly be inquired, why it was not sooner proposed. 

For the support of the house of Austria, and the asser- 
tion of the Pragmatick sanction, no man can be more zea- 
lous than myself ; I am convinced how closely the interest 
of this nation and that of the Austrian family are united, 
and how much either must be endangered by the ruin of 
the other, and, therefore, I shall not delay, for a single 
moment, my consent to any measures that may reestablish 
our interest on the continent, and rescue Germany once 
more from the jaws of France. 
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I am afraid that we have lost part of our influence in the 
neighbouring countries, and that the name of Britain is less 
formidable than heretofore ; but if reputation is lost, It is 
time to recover it, and I doubt not but it may be recovered 
by the same means that it was at first obtained. Our 
armies may be yet equally destructive, and our money 
equally persuasive. 

We have not yet suflered, amidst all our misconduct, 
our naval force to be diminished; our sailors yet retain 
their ancient courage, and our fleets are suflioient to keep 
the dominion of the ocean, and prescribe limits to the com- 
merce of every nation. While this power remains unim- 
paired, while Britain retains her natural superiority, and 
asserts the honour of her flag in every climate, wo cannot 
become despicable, nor can any nutioti ridicule our me- 
naces or scorn our alliance. We may still extend our in- 
fluence to the inland countries, and awe those nations 
which we cannot invade. 

To preserve this power let us watch over the disposal of 
our money ; money is the source of dominion ; those na- 
tions may be formidable for their afihionce which are not 
considerable for their numbers ; and by a negligent profu- 
sion of their wealth, the most powerful people may lan- 
guish into imbecility, and sink into contempt* 

If the grant which is now demanded will bo suflioient to 
produce the ends to which it is proposed to be applied, if 
we are assured of the proper application of it, I shall agree 
to it without hesitation. But though it cannot be aflirmed 
that the sum now demanded is too high a price for the 
liberties of Europe, it is at least more than ought to be 
squandered without effect, and we ought at least to know 
before we grant it, what advantages may be expected 
from it. 

May not the sum demanded for the support of the quean 
of Hungary be employed to promote very difl’erent inter- 
ests ? May it not be lavished to support that power, to 
which our grants have too long contributed? that power 
by which ourselves have been awed, and the administration 
has tyrannised without control? 

If this sum is really intended to support the queen of 
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Hungary, may we not inquire how it is to be employed for 
her service ? Is it to be sent her for the payment of her 
armies, and the support of her court? Should we not more 
effectually secure her dominions by purchasing with it the 
friendship and assistance of the king of Prussia, a prince, 
whose extent of dominions and numerous forces, make him 
not moi'e formidable than his personal qualities. 

What may be hoped, sir, from a prince of wisdom and 
courage, at the head of a hundred and ten thousand regular 
troops, with eight millions in his treasury ? How much he 
must necessarily add to the strength of any party in which 
he shall engage, is unnecessary to mention ; it is evident, 
without proof, that nothing could so much contribute to the 
reestablishment of the house of Austria, as a reconcilia- 
tion with this mighty prince, and that, to bring it to pass, 
would be the most effectual method of serving the unfor- 
tunate queen that requires our assistance, 

Why we should despair, sir, of such a reconciliation I 
cannot perceive ; a reconciliation equally conducive to the 
real interest of both parties. It may be proved, with very 
little difliculty, to the king of Prussia, that be is now as- 
sisting those with whom interests incompatible ^nd reli- 
gions irreconcilable have set Mm at variance, whom he can 
never see prosperous but by the diminution of his own 
greatness, and who will always project his ruin while they 
are enjoying the advantages of his victories. We may 
easily convince him that their power will soon become, by 
his assistance, such as he cannot hope to withstand, and 
show, from the examples of other princes, how dangerous 
it is to add to the strength of an ambitious neighbour. We 
may show him how much the fate of the empire is now in 
Ms hands, and how much more glorious and more advan- 
tageous it will be to preserve it from ruin, than to contri* 
bute to its destruction^ 

If by such arguments, sir, this potent monarch can be 
induced to act steadily in defence of the common cause, 
we may once more stand at the head of a prptestant con- 
federacy ; of a confederacy that may contract the views 

VOE. I. ^ g 
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and repress tlio ambition of the house of Boxirbon, and 
alter their schemes of universal monarchy into expedients 
for the defence of their dominions. 

But in transacting these affairs, lot ns not engage in any 
intricate treaties, nor amuse ourselves with displaying our 
abilities for negotiation ; negotiation, that fatal art which 
wo have learned as yet very imperAuitly, and which wo 
have never attempted to practise but to our own loss. 
While we have been entangled in tedious disquisitions, 
and retarded by artful delays, while our commissaries have 
been debating about what was only denied to produce 
controversies, and inquiring after that which has been hid 
from them only to divert their attention from other ques- 
tions, how many opportunities have been lost, and how 
often might we have secured by war, what was, at a much 
greater expense, lost by treaties. 

Treaties, sir, are the artillery of our enemies, to which 
we have nothing to oppose ; they are weapons of which 
we know not the use, and which wo can only escape by not 
coming within their reach. I know not by what fatality it 
is, that to treat and to be cheated, are, with regard to 
Britons, words of the same signification ; nor do I intend, 
by this observation, to asperse the characters of particular 
persons, for treaties, fay whomsoever curried on, have ended 
always with the same success. 

It is time, therefore, to know, at length, our weakness 
and our strength, and to resolve no longer to put ourselves 
voluntarily into the power of our enemies : our troops 
have been always our ablest negotiators, and to them it 
has been, for the most part, necessary at last to refer our 
cause. 

Let us, then, always preserve our martial character, and 
neglect the praise of political cunning ; a quality which, I 
believe, we shall never attain, and which, if we could ob- 
tain, would add nothing to our honour. Let it be the 
practice of the Britons to declare their resolutions without 
reserve, and adhere to them in opposition to danger ; let 
them be ambitious of no other elegies than those which 
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may be gained by honesty and courage, nor will they then 
ever find their allies diffident, or their enemies contemp- 
tuous. 

By recovering and asserting this character, we may be- 
come once more the arbiters of Europe, and be courted by 
all the protestant powers as their protectors : we may once 
more subdue the ambition of the aspiring French, and once 
more deliver the house of Austria from the incessant pur- 
suit of those restless enemies. 

The defence of that illustrious family, sir, has always ap- 
peared to me, since I studied the state of Europe, the un- 
variable interest of the British nation, and our obligations 
to support it on this particular occasion have already been 
sufficiently explained. 

Whence it proceeded, sir, that those who now so zeal- 
ously espouse the Austrian interest, have been so plainly 
forgetful of it on other occasions, I cannot determine. 
That treaties have been made very little to the advantage 
of that family, and that its enemies have been suffered to 
insult it without opposition, is well known ; nor was it 
long ago that it was debated in this house, whether any 
money should be lent to the late emperour. 

No publick or private character can be supported, no 
enemy, sir, can be intimidated, nor any friend confirmed 
in his adherence, but by a steady and consistent conduct, 
by proposing, in all our actions, such ends as may be 
openly avowed, and by pursuing them without regard to 
temporary inconveniencies, or petty obstacles. 

Such conduct, sir, I would gladly recommend on the 
present occasion, on which I should be far from advising a 
faint, an irresolute, or momentary assistance, such supplies 
as declare diffidence in our own strength, or a mean incli- 
nation to please contrary parties at the same time, to per- 
form our engagements with the queen, and continue our 
friendship with France. It is, in my opinion, proper to 
espouse our ally with the spirit of a nation that expects her 
decisions to be ratified, that holds the balance of the world 
in her hand, and can bestow conquest and empire at her 
pleasure. 
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Yet, sir, it cannot bo denied tliat many poworl’ul rea- 
sons may bo brought against any now occasions of expense, 
nor is it without horrour and astonisluuent that any man, 
conversant in political oalcniations, can consid(T the enor- 
mous profusion of the national treasure. In (lie late 
dreadful confusion of the world, when the ambition of 
France had set half the nations of the earth on (lame, when 
wo sent our armies to the continent, and fought (bo general 
quarrel of mankind, we paid, during the reigns of king 
William and his groat successour, reigns of which every 
summer was distinguished by some important action, but 
four millions yearly. 

Bnt our preparations for the present war, in which 
scarcely a single ship of war has been taken, or a, single for- 
tress laid in ruins, have brought upon the nation an ex- 
pense of five millions. So much more are we now obliged 
to pay to amuse the weakest, than formerly to subdue the 
most powerful of our enemies. 

Frugality, which is always prudent, is, at this time, .sir, 
indispensable, when war, dreadful as it is, may be tonnod 
the lightest of our calamities ; when the seasons have, disap- 
pointed us of bread, and an universal scarcity ulUicts the 
nation. Every day brings us aceounts from difi’eront 
parts of the country, and every aocount is a now evi- 
dence of the general calamity, of the want of employment 
for the poor, and its necessary consoqutuico, the want of 
food. 

He that is scarce able to ])reserve himself, cannot be ex- 
pected to assist others; nor is that money to bt» granted to 
foreign powers, which is wanted for the support of onr 
fellow-subjects, who are now languishing with diseases, 
which unaccustomed hardships and unwlmlesomo provi- 
sions have brought upon them, while wo are providing 
against distant dangers, and bewailing tho di8tre.sHOS of the 
bouse of Austria. 

Let us not add to the miseries of famine tho mortifica- 
tions of insult and neglect ; let our countrymen, at least, 
divide our care with our allies, and while we form schemes 
for succouring the queen of Hungary, let us endeavour to 
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alleviate nearer distresses, and prevent or pacify domes- 
tick discontents. 

If there be any man whom the sight of misery cannot 
move to compassion, who can hear the complaints of want 
without sympathy, and see the general calamity of his 
country without employing one hour on schemes for its re- 
lief ; let not that man dare to boast of integrity, fidelity, or 
honour ; let him not presum'e to recommend the preserva- 
tion of our faith, or adherence to our confederates : that 
wretch can have no real regard to any moral obligation, 
who has forgotten those first duties which nature im- 
presses; nor can he that neglects the happiness of his 
country, recommend any good action for, a good reason. 

It should be considered, sir, that we can only be useful 
to our allies, and formidable to our enemies, by being una- 
nimous and mutually confident of the good intentions of 
each other, and that nothing but a steady attention to the 
publick welfare, a constant readiness to remove grievances, 
and an apparent unwillingness to impose new burdens, 
can produce that unanimity. 

As the cause is, therefore, necessarily to precede the ef- 
fect, as foreign influence is the consequence of happiness 
at home, let us first endeavour to establish that alacrity and 
security that may animate the people to assert their ancient 
superiority to other nations, and restore that plenty which 
may raise them above any temptation to repine at assist- 
ance given to our allies. 

No man, sir, can very solicitously watch over the wel- 
fare of his neighbour whose niind is depressed by poverty, 
or distracted by terrour ; and when the nation shall see us 
anxious for the preservation of the queen of Hungary, and 
unconcerned about the wants of our fellow-subjects, what 
can be imagined, but that we have some method of ex- 
empting ourselves from the common distress, and that we 
regard not the publick misery when we do not feel it ? 

Sir Robert WALPOiiB replied, to the following effect : 
—•Sir, it is always proper for every man to lay down some 
principles upon which he proposes to act, whether in puh- 
Uck or private ; that he may not be always wavering, un- 
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certain, and irreftoluto ; that his adherents may know what 
they are to expect, and his adversaries bo able to tell why 
they are opposed. 

It is necessary, sir, even for his own sake, that he may 
not be always struggling with himself ; that he may know 
his own determinations, and enforce them by the reasons 
which have prevailed upon him to form them ; that he may 
not argue in the same speech to contrary purposes, and 
weary the attention of his hearers with contrasts and an- 
titheses. 

When a man admits the necessity of grunting a supply, 
expatiates upon the danger that may be produced by re- 
tarding it, declares against the least delay, howcvcsr spe- 
ciously proposed, and enforces the arguments which have 
been already offered to show how much it is our duty and 
interest to allow it; may it not reasonably bo imagined, 
that he intends to promote it, and Is endeavouring to con- 
vince them of that necessity of which he seems himself 
convinced 1 

But when the same man proceeds to display, with equal 
eloquence, the present calamities of the nation, and tolls 
to how much better purposes the sum thus demanded may 
be applied; when he dwells upon the possibility that an 
impolitick use may be made of the national treasure, and 
hints that it may be asked for one purpose and employed 
to another, what can be collected from las harangue, how- 
ever elegant, entertaining, and pathetick? How can his 
true opinion be discovered? Or how shall we fix such 
fugitive reasonings, such variable rhetorick ? 

I am not able, sir, to discern, why truth should be ob- 
scured ; or why any man should take pleasure in heaping 
together all the arguments that his knowledge may supply, 
or his imagination suggest, against a proposition which ho 
cannot deny. Nor can I assign any good purpose that can 
be promoted by perpetual renewals of debate, and by a 
repetition of objections, which have in former conferences, 
on the same occasion, been found of little force. 

When the system of affairs is wot fully laid open, and 
the schemes of the administration are in part unknown, it 
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is easy to raise objections formidable in appearance, which, 
perhaps, cannot be answered till the necessity of secrecy 
is taken away. When any general calamity has fallen 
upon a nation, it is a very fruitful topick of rhetorick, and 
may be very pathetically exaggerated, upon. a thousand 
occasions to which it has no necessary relation. 

Such, in my opinion, sir, is the use now made of the pre- 
sent scarcity, a misfortune inflicted upon us by the hand of 
providence alone ; not upon us only, but upon all the na- 
tions on this side of the globe, many of which suffer more, 
but none less than ourselves. 

If at such a time it is more burdensome to the nation to 
raise supplies, it must be remembered, that it is in propor- 
tion diflScult to other nations to oppose those measures for 
which the supplies are granted ; and that the same sum is 
of greater efficacy in times of scarcity than of plenty. 

Our present distress will, I hope, soon be at an end ; 
and, perhaps, a few days may produce at least some alter- 
ation. It is not without reason, that I expect the news of 
some successful attempts in America, which will convince 
the nation, that the preparations for war have not been 
idle shows, contrived to produce unnecessary expenses. 

In the mean time it is necessary that we support that 
power which may be able to assist us against France, the 
only nation from which any danger can threaten us, even 
though our fleets in America should be unsuccessful. 

If we defeat the Spaniards, we may assist the house of 
Austria without difficulty, and if we fail in our attempts, 
their alliance will be more necessary. The sum demanded 
for this important purpose cannot be censured as exorbi- 
tant, yet will, I hope, be sufficient : if more should here- 
after appear necessary, I doubt not but it will be granted. 

The question passed without opposition. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, DECEMlVEa I, 1741. 

Tho new house of commons being met, the ushor came 
from the house of lords, with his nuijesty’s commands 
for their immediate attendance, when they were ordered 
to choose a speaker; and being returned, Mr. PuiiiiAM 
addressed himself in tho following manner to tho clerk 
of the house : 

Mr. HARniNoi!, 

As we are here assembled, in pur-snanco of tlio imperial 
summons, it is necessary, in obedimico to his majesty’s 
commands, and the established custom of this house, that 
we proceed immediately to the choice of a person (lualified 

for the chair. Gentlemen, it is with no common 

degree of satisfaction, that I observe this assembly so nu- 
merous on the first day ; because whatever is transacted 
by us, must necessarily be considered by the nation with 
more regard, as it is approved hy a greater number of 
their representatives; and because tlu< present affair, 
wjiich relates particularly to this house, must be more sa- 
tisfactorily conducted, as our number is greater; since 
every man must willingly abide by his own choice, and 
cheerfully submit to that authority, of which he has him- 
self concurred to the establishmimt. 

The qualifications required in the person who shall fill 
the chair, to his own reputation, and tho advantage of the 
house, it is not necessary minutely to recount; it being 
obvious to every gentleman who hears mo, that ho must 
possess such an equality of temper, as may enable him al- 
ways to preserve a steady and impartial attention, neither 
discomposed hy the irregularities into which some gentle- 
men, unacquainted with the forms of thi.s assembly, may 
easily fall, nor disconcerted by the heat and turbulonco to 
winch, in former parliaments, some of those whose expe- 
rience might have taught them the necessity of decency, 
have been too. often hurried by the eagerness of contro- 
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versy. That he must add to his perpetual serenity, such 
a firmness of mind, as may enable him to repress petulance 
and subdue contumacy, and support the orders of the 
house, in whatever contrariety of counsels, or commotion 
of debate, against all attempts of infraction or deviation. 
That to give efficacy to his interpositions, and procure 
veneration to his decisions, he must, from his general cha- 
racter and personal qualities, derive such dignity and au- 
thority, as may naturally dispose the minds of others to 
obedience, as may suppress the murmurs of envy, and pre- 
vent the struggles of competition. 

These qualifications were eminently conspicuous in the 
gentleman who filled the chair in the earlier part of my 
life, and who is now one of the ornaments of the other 
house. Such were his abilities, and such his conduct, that 
it would be presumptuous in any man, however endowed 
by nature, or accomplished by study, to aspire to surpass 
him ; nor can a higher encomium be easily conceived, than 
this house bestowed upon that person, who was thought 
worthy to succeed him. 

The office which we have now to confer, is not only ar- 
duous with regard to the abilities necessary to the execu- 
tion of it, but extremely burdensome and laborious, such 
as requires continual attendance, and incessant applica- 
tion ; nor can it be expected that any man would engage 
in it, who is not ready to devote his time and his health to 
the service of the publick, and to struggle with fatigue. and 
restraint for the advantage of his country. 

Such is the gentleman whom I shall propose to your 
choice ; one whose zeal for the present imperial house, and 
the prosperity of the nation, has been always acknow- 
ledged, and of whom it cannot be suspected that he will 
be deterred by any difficulties from a province which will 
afford him so frequent opportunities of promoting the com- 
mon interest of the emperour and the people. 

What success may be expected from his endeavours, we 
can only judge from his present influence ; influence pro- 
duced only by his private virtues ; but so extensive in that 
part of the nation which lies within the reach of his bene- 
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licence, and the observation of his merit, that it sets him 
not only above the danger, but above the fear of opposition, 
and secures him a seat in this assembly without contest 
Thus deputed by his country to many successivo senates, 
he has acquired an unrivalled degree of knowledge in the 
methods of our proceedings, and an eminent dexterity in 
digesting them with that order and perspicuity by which 
only the transaction of great aflairs can be made expedi- 
tious, and the discussion of difficult questions bo disen- 
tangled from perplexity; qualities which are now made 
particularly necessary by the importance of the subjects to 
be considered in this senate : so that 1 doubt not but you 
will unanimously concur with me in desiring that the chair 
may be filled by a person eminently distinguished by his 
knowledge, his integrity, his diligence, and his reputation ; 
and therefore I move, without scruple, that the right ho- 
nourable Arthur Onslow, esquire, be called to the chair. 

Then Mr. Cluttrrbuck seconded the motion in this 
manner ; — ^That I am not able to add any thing to the en- 
comium of the right honourable gentleman nominated to 
the president's chair, gives me no concern, because I am 
confident, that in the opinion of this assembly, his name 
alone includes all panegyrick, and that he who recom- 
mends Arthur Onslow, esquire, will never be required to 
give the reason of his choice, I therefore rise now only 
to continue the common methods of the house, and to se- 
cond a motion which I do not expect that any will oppose* 
[Here the whole assembly cried out, with a general ac- 
clamation, Onslow, Onslow.] 

Mr. Onslow then rose up and said Though I might 
allege many reasons against this choice, of which the 
strongest is my inability to discharge the trust conferred 
upon me in a manner suitable to its importance, yet I have 
too high an idea of the wisdom of this assembly, to ima- 
gine that they form any resolution without just motives ; 
and therefore shall think it my duty to comply with their 
determination, however opposite to my own opinion, 

Mr. Pelham and Mr. Clutterbuck then led him to the 
chair, where, before he went up to it, he desired, That the 
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house would consider how little he was qualified for the 
office which they were about to confer upon him, and fix 
their choice upon some other person, who might be capa- 
ble of discharging so important a trust. 

The members calling out, The chair, chair, chair, he as- 
cended the step, and then addressed himself thus to the 
house : — Gentlemen, since it is your resolution, that I 
should once more receive the honour of being exalted to 
this important office, for which it is not necessary to men- 
tion how little I am qualified, since I may hope that those 
defects which have hitherto been excused, will still find the 
same indulgence ; my gratitude for a distinction so little 
deserved, will always incite me to consult the honour of 
the house, and enable me to supply, by duty and diligence, 
what is wanting in my knowledge and capacity. 

DECEMBEE 4, 1741. 

The king came again to the house of lords, and the commons 
being sent for, his majesty approved their choice* of a 
president, and made a speech to both houses, in which 
he represented to them, That their counsel was in a par- 
ticular manner necessary, as they were engaged in a war 
with Spain, as the affairs of all Europe were in confu- 
sion, by the confederacy of many formidable powers for 
the destruction of the house of Austria ; that both houses 
of the preceding session had come to the strongest re- 
solutions in favour of the queen of Hungary, but that the 
other powers who were equally engaged to support her, 
had not yet acted according to their stipulations ; that 
he had endeavoured to assist her ever since the death 
of the emperour Charles, and hoped that a just sense of 
common danger would induce other nations to unite with 
him ; but that in this uncertain situation, it was neces- 
sary that Britain should be in a condition of supporting 
itself and its allies, as any exigency might require. He 
therefore ordered the estimates for the ensuing year to 
be laid before the commons. — ^This speech being under 
the consideration of the bouse of lords, lord Milton 
spoke in the follmying manner : 
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My lords, though the present perplexity of our affairs, 
Ihe contrariety of opinions produced by li, and the warmth 
with which each opinion will probably be supported, might 
justly disoonrag’o me from proposiTig* any of my sentiments 
to this great asvsembly, yet 1 cannot repress my inclination 
to oflTer a motion, in my opinion, regular and seasonable, 
and which, if it should appear otherwise to your lordships, 
will, I hope, though it should not be received, at least be 
forgiven, because I have never before wearied your pa- 
tience, or interrupted or retarded your consultations. 

But I am very far from imagining that by this motion I 
can give any occasion to debate or opposition, liecauso I 
shall propose no innovation in the princijiles, or alteration 
of the practice of this assembly, nor intend any thing more 
than to lay before your lordships my opinion of the manner 
in which it may bo proper to address his majcisty. 

To return him our humble thanks for his most gracious 
speech from the throne, and, at the sanu^ time, h) present 
unto his majesty our sincere and joyful congratulations on 
his safe and happy retxirn into this empire. 

To observe with the utmost thankfulnt^sH the great con- 
cern which his majesty has been pleased to express for carry- 
ing on the just and necessary war against Spain, which 
we hope, by the divine blessing upon his majesty's arms, will 
be attended with success equal to the justice of lus cause, 
and the ardent wishes of his people. That, 

His majesty has so truly represented Iho impending 
dangers to which Europe is exposed, in the |)resont (sriti- 
cal conjuncture, as must awaken, in every one, an atten- 
tion suitable to the occasion : and we cannot but bo fully 
sensible of the evil consequences arising from the designs 
and enterprises, formed and carrying on for the Hubversion 
or reduction of the house of Austria, which throulim such 
apparent mischiefs to the common cause. 

To acknowledge his imperial goodness in expressing so 
earnest a desire to receive, and so high a regard for, the 
advice of his parliament : his majesty, secure of the loyalty 
and affections of his people, may rely upon that, with the 
best-grounded confidence ; and to assure his majesty, that 
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we will not fail to take the important points, which he has 
been pleased to mention to us, into our most serious consi- 
deration ; and, in the most dutiful manner, to offer to his 
majesty such advice as shall appear to us to be most con- 
ducive to the honour and true interest of his crown and 
kingdoms. To assure his majesty that we have a due 
sense, how much the present posture of affairs calls upon 
us for that unanimity, vigour, and despatch, which his ma- 
jesty has so wisely recommended to us; and to give his 
majesty the strongest assurances, that we will vigorously 
and heartily concur in all just and necessary measures for 
the defence and support of his majesty, the maintenance 
of the balance and liberties of Europe, and the assistance 
of our allies. 

That as duty and affection to his majesty are, in us, 
fixed and unalterable principles, so we feel the impressions 
of them, at this time, so strong and lively in our breasts, 
that we cannot omit to lay hold on this opportunity of ap- 
proaching his imperial presence, to renew the most sincere 
professions of our constant and inviolable fidelity: and 
to promise his majesty, that we will, at the hazard of all 
that is dear to us, exert ourselves for the defence and pre- 
servation of his sacred person and government, and the 
maintenance of the protestant succession in his imperial 
house, on which the continuance of the protestant religion, 
and the liberties of Britain, do, under God, depend. 

My lords, as this address will not obstruct any future 
inquiries, by any approbation of past measures, either posi- 
tive or implied, I doubt not but your lordships will readily 
concur in it, and am persuaded, that it will confirm his 
majesty’s regard for our councils, and confidence in our 
loyalty. 

Lord Lovel spoke next, to this effect: — My lords, the 
dangers which have been justly represented by his majesty, 
ought to remind us of the importance of unusual circum- 
spection in our conduct, and deter us from any innovations, 
of which we may not foresee the consequences, at a time 
when there may be no opportunity of repairing any miscar- 
riage, or correcting any mistake. 
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There appears, my lords, not to be at this time any par- 
ticular reason for changing the form of our addresses, no 
privileges of our hoxise have been invaded, nor any designs 
formed against the publick. His maj(\sty has evidently not 
deviated from the practice of the wisest and most beloved 
of our British monarchs; ho has, upon this emergence of 
unexpected difliculties, summoned tlie senate to counsel 
and assist him ; and surely it will not be consistent with 
the wisdom of this house to increase the present i)erplexity 
of our affairs, by new embarrassments, which may be easily 
imagined likely to arise from an address diflerent from 
those which custom has established. 

The prospect which now lies before us, a prospect which 
presents us only with dangers, distraction, invasions, and 
revolutions, ought to engage our attentions, without leav- 
ing ns at leisure for disputations upon ceremonies or forms. 
It ought to be the care of every lord in this house, not how 
to address, but how to advise his majesty ; how to assist ’ 
the councils of the publick, and contribute to such deter- 
minations, as may avert the calamities that impend over 
mankind, and stop the wild excursions of power and am- 
bition. 

We ought to reflect, my lords, that the expectations of 
all Europe are raised by the convocation of this assembly; 
and that from our resolutions, whole nations arc waiting 
for their sentence* And how will mankind bo disappointed 
when they shall hear, that instead of declaring war upon 
usurpers, or imposing peace on the disturbers of mankind, 
instead of equipping navies to direct the course of com- 
merce, or raising armies to regulate the state of the con- 
tinent, we met here in a full assembly, and disagreed upon 
the form of an address* 

Let us, therefore, my lords, lay aside, at least for this 
time, all petty debates and minute inquiries, and engage 
all in the great attempt of reestablishing quiet in the world, 
and settling the limits of the kingdoms of Europe. 

Then lord Carteret spoke, in substance as follows : — 
My lords, there is, I find, at least one point upon which it 
is probable that those will now agree whose sentiments 
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have hitherto been, on almost every occasion, widely dif- 
ferent. The danger of our present situation is generally 
allowed ; but the consequences deduced from it are so 
contrary to each other, as give little hopes of that unani- 
mity which times of danger particularly require. 

It is alleged by the noble lord who spoke last, that 
since we are now involved in ditficulties, we ought only to 
inquire how to extricate ourselves, and, therefore, ought 
not to leave ourselves the right of inquiring how we were 
entangled in them, lest the perplexity of diifferent consi- 
derations should dissipate our attention, and disable us 
from forming any useful determinations, or exerting any 
vigorous efforts for our deliverance. 

But, in my opinion, my lords, the most probable way of 
removing difficulties, is to examine how they were pro- 
duced, and, by consequence, to whom they are to be im- 
puted ; for certainly, my lords, it is not to be hoped that 
we shall regain what we have lost, but by measures dif- 
ferent from those which have reduced us to our present 
state, and by the assistance of other counsellors than those 
who have sunk us into the contempt, and exposed us to 
the ravages of every nation throughout the world. 

That this inquiry, my lords, may be free and unob- 
structed, it is necessary to address the throne, after the 
nnanner of our ancestors, in general terms, without de- 
scending to particular facts, which, as we have not yet 
examined them, we can neither censure nor approve. 

It has been objected by the noble lord, that foreign na- 
tions will be disappointed by hearing, that instead of me- 
naces of vengeance, and declarations of unalterable ad- 
herence to the liberties of Europe, we have wasted our 
time at this important juncture in settling the form of an 
address. 

That little time may be wasted on this occasion, I hope 
your lordships will very speedily agree to an address suit- 
able to the dignity of those who make it, and to the occa- 
sion upon which it is made ; for 1 cannot but allow, that 
the present state of affairs calls upon us for despatch: 
but though business ought, at this time, undoubtedly to be 
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expedited, I hope it will not be precipitated ; arid if it be 
demanded that the most important f|ne.stious he first deter- 
mined, I know not any thing of greater momciiit than that 
before us. 

How we shall gratify the expectations of foroigBi powers, 
ought not, my lords, to be our first or chief consideration ; 
wo ought, certainly, first to incpiiro how the people may bo 
set free from those suspicions, which a long train of mea- 
sures, evidently tending to impair their privileges, has 
raised ; and how they may be confirmed in their fidelity to 
the government, of which they have for nniny years found 
no other effects than taxes and exactions, for which they 
have received neither protection abroad, nor encourage- 
ment at home. 

But, my lords, if it be ueco-ssary to consult the inclina- 
tions, and cultivate the esteem of foreign powers, I believe 
nothing will raise more confidence in our allies, if there be 
any who are not now ashamed of that mime, or more inti- 
midate those whose designs it is our inU'rcst to defeat, 
than an open testimony of our resolution no longer to ap- 
prove that conduct by which the liberty of half Europe 
has been endangered ; and not to lavish jiraisos on those 
men, who have in twenty years never transacted any 
thing to the real benefit of their country, and of whom 
it is highly probable that they have in the present war 
stipulated for tlie defeat of all our attempts, and agreed, 
by some execrable compact, to facilitate the exultation of 
the house of Bourbon. 

Upon what facts I ground accusations so atrocious may 
justly be inquired by your lordships ; nor shall 1 find any 
difficulty in answering your demand. For, if we extend 
our view over the whole world, and inquire into the state 
of all our affairs, we shall find nothing but defeats, miscar- 
riages, and impotence, with their usual consequences, con- 
tempt and distrust. W e shall discover neither any tokens 
of that fear among our enemies, which the power of the na- 
tion, and the reputation of our former victories, might 
naturally produce ; nor any proofs of that confidence 
among those whom we still continue to term our allies, 
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which the vigour with which we have formerly supported 
our confederacies, give us a right to expect. Those whom 
we once trampled, insult us ; and those whom we once pro- 
tected, give us no credit. 

How reasonably, my lords, all nations have withdrawn 
from us their reverence and esteem, will appear by a tran- 
sient examination of our late conduct, whether it regarded 
Europe in general, or influenced only the particular affairs 
of the British nation ; for it will appear beyond possibility 
of doubt, that whoever has trusted the administration, 
whether their own country, or any foreign powers, has 
trusted only to be betrayed. 

There is among our allies none whom we are more 
obliged to support than the queen of Hungary, whose 
rights we are engaged, by all the solemnities of treaties, to 
defend, and in whose cause every motive operates that can 
warm the bosom of a man of virtue. J ustice and compas- 
sion plead equally on her side, and we are called upon to 
assist her by our own interest, as well as the general duty 
of society, by which every man is required to prevent 
oppression. 

What has been the effect of all these considerations may 
easily be discovered from the present state of the continent, 
which is ravaged without mercy by the armies of Spain 
and France, Why all succours have been denied the 
queen of Hungary, and why the inveterate and hereditary 
enemies of our nation, are suffered to enlarge their domi- 
nions without resistance ; why the rivals of bur trade are 
left at full liberty to equip their squadrons, and the perse- 
cutors of our religion suffered to overrun those countries 
from whence only we can hope for assistance, when the 
hatred which the difference of opinions produces, shall 
threaten us with invasions and slavery, the whole world has ' 
long asked to no purpose, and, therefore, it is without pros- 
pect of receiving satisfaction that I engage in the same 
inquiry. 

Yet, since it is our duty to judge of the state of the pub- 
lick, and a true judgment can be the result only of accurate 
examination, I shall proceed, without being discouraged by 

von, I. H h 
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the ill success of former attempts, to discovor the motives 
of our late measures, and th<i ends intetuled to bo produced 
by them. 

Why the (luecn of Hungary was not assiste<l with land- 
forces, I shall, at present, forbear to ask ; that sla^ ex- 
pected thorn is, indeed, evident from h<n- solicitations; and. 

I suppose, it is no less apparent from trouties, that sho had 
a right to expect them; nor am 1 able to conceive, why 
subsidies have been paid for troops which are n(»v<!r to bo 
employed, or why foreign princes shouUl Ixs enriched witli 
the plunder of a nation which they cannot injure, and do 
not defend. 

Butl know, my lords, how easily it may be repli<!d, that 
the expen.ses of a land war aro certain, and the ovtuit ha- 
zardous, and that it is always prudent t,o atd, with (wident 
advantage on our side, and that the superiority of Uritain 
consists wholly in naval armaments. 

That the fleets of Britain aro etpial in Ibrco and number 
of ships to the united navies of the groahtst part of the 
world; that our admirals aro men of known bravery, 
and long experience, and, therefore, forinidahhi not only 
for their real abilities and natural courage, hut for the con- 
fidence which their presence nocessarily excitt's in their 
followers, and the torrour which must always ucc()m])nny 
success, and enervate those who aro accustonuid to de- 
feats; that our sailors are a race of mtm dislinguished by 
their ardour for war, and thoir intrepidity in danger, from 
the rest of the human species; that thoy seem lasings supo- 
rionr to fear, and delighted with those objects which can- 
not be named without filling every other breast with horroiir ; 
that they are capable of rushing upon iipparout destruc- 
tion without reluctance, and of standing without concern 
amidst the complicated terrours of a naval war, is univer- 
sally known, and confessed, my lords, even by those whose 
interest it is to doubt or deny it. 

Upon the ocean, therefore, we are allowed to be irresist- 
ible ; to he able to shut up the ports of the continent, im- 
prison the nations tff Europe within the limits of their own 
territories, deprive them of all foreign assistance, and put 
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a stop to the commerce of the world. It is allowed that 
we are placed the sentinels at the barriers of nature, and 
the arbiters of the intercourse of mankind. 

These are appellations, my lords, which, however splen- 
did and ostentatious, our ancestors obtained and preserved 
with less advantages than we possess, by whom I am afraid 
they are about to be forfeited. The dominion of the ocean 
was asserted in former times in opposition to powers far 
more able to contest it, than those which we have so long 
submissively courted, and of which we are now evidently 
afraid. 

For that we fear them, my lords, they are suflBciently 
convinced ; and it must be confessed, with whatsoever 
shame, that their opinion is well founded ; for to what mo- 
tive but fear can it be imputed, that we have so long sup- 
ported their insolence without resentment, and their ra- 
vages without reprisals ; that we have fitted out fleets with- 
out any design of dismissing them from our harbours, or 
sent them to the sea only to be gazed at from the shores, 
by those whose menaces or artifice had given occasion to 
their equipment, and in whom they raised no other emo- 
tions than contempt of our cowardice, or pity of our folly? 

To what, my lords, can it be attributed, that the queen 
of Hungary has yet received no assistance from allies thus 
powerful ; from allies whose fleets cover the sea, whose 
commerce extends to the remotest part of the world, and 
whose wealth may be justly expected to be proportionate 
to their commerce. To what can we ascribe the confi- 
dence with which the house of Bourbon threatens the ruin 
of a princess, who numbers among her allies the emperour 
of Britain ? 

Nothing is more evident, my lords, than that the queen 
of Hungary has been disappointed of the advantages which 
she expected from her friendship with this nation, only by 
a degree of cowardice too despicable to be mentioned with- 
out such terms, as the importance of this debate, and the 
dignity of this assembly, do not admit ; nor is it less cer- 
tain, from the conduct of her enemies, that they knew what 
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would bo our nicasnros, and confided for security in that 
cowardice which has never yet deceived them. 

It cannot, my lords, be assorted, that onr ally, however 
distressed, has yet received the least assistance from our 
arms; neither the justice of our cause ha.s yet boon able to 
awaken our virtue, nor the inseparable union of her inte- 
rest with our own, to excite our vigilance. 

But, perhaps, my lords, we have had no opportunity of 
exerting our force ; perhap.s the situation both of our ene- 
mies and ally was such, that neither the one could be pro- 
tected, nor the other opposed, by a naval power ; and, 
therefore, our inactivity was the ellect not of want of cou- 
rage, but want of opportunity. 

Though our ministers, my lords, have hitherto given no 
eminent proofs of geographical knowledge, or of very accu- 
rate acquaintance with the state of foroign countries, yet 
there is reason to believe that they must at some time have 
heard or read, that the house of Austria had territories in 
Italy ; they must have been informed, unless their dis- 
bursements for secret service are bestowed with very little 
judgment, tliat against these dominions an army has boon 
raised by tho Spaniards ; and they must have discovered, 
partly by tho information of their corrospondeiitH, partly by 
the inspection of a map, and partly by tho sagacity which 
distinguishes them from all past and present ministtirs, that 
this army was to be transported by soa from tho coast of 
Spain to that of Italy. 

This knowledge, my lords, however attained, might have 
furnished minds, which have always been found so fruitful 
of expedients, with a method of hindering tho descent of 
the Spanish troops, for which nothing more was necessary 
than that they should have ordered admiral Haddock, in- 
stead of retiring before the Spanish fleet of war, and 
watching them only that they might escape, to lie still be- 
fore Barcelona, where the transports were statioijodi, with 
■a convoy of only three men of war, and hinder their de- 
parture. 

I hope it will be observed by your lordships, that though 
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the road of Barcelona is open and indefensible, though the 
fleet was unprotected by ships of force, and though they 
lay, as I am informed, beyond the reach of the guns on the 
fortifications upon the shore, T do not require that Haddock 
should have destroyed the army and the ships. 

1 am too well acquainted, my lords, with the lenity of 
our ministers to the enemies of their country, and am too 
well convinced of the prudence and tenderness of the re- 
strictions by which the power of our admirals is limited, to 
expect that our guns should be ever used but in salutations 
of respect, or exultations on the conclusion of a peace. I 
am convinced, that our ministers would shudder at the name 
of bloodshed and destruction, and that they had rather hear 
that a thousand merchants were made bankrupts by priva- 
teers, or all our allies deprived of their dominions, than 
that one Spanish ship was sunk or burnt by the navies of 
Britain. 

But, my lords, though they are willing to spare the blood 
of their enemies, yet surely they might have obstructed 
their enterprises ; they might have withheld those whom 
they were unwilling to strike, and have endeavoured to 
fright those whom they determined never to hurt. 

To speak in terms more adapted to the subject before 
us : that the fleet of Spain, a fleet of transports with such 
a convoy, should lie three weeks in an open road, profess- 
edly fitted out against an ally united to us by every tie of 
nature, and of policy, by the solemnity of treaties, and 
conformity of interest ; that it should lie undisturbed al- 
most within sight of a British navy ; that it should lie there 
not only without danger, but without apprehension of dan- 
ger, has raised the astonishment of every nation in Europe, 
has blasted the reputation of our arms, impaired the influ- 
ence of our counsels, and weakened the credit of our pub- 
lick faith. 

There may be some, my lords, that will impute this ab- 
surdity of our conduct, this disregard of our interest, this 
desertion of our alliances, and this neglect of the most ap- 
parent opportunities of success, not to cowardice, but trea- 
chery ; a cause more detestable, as more atrociously criminal. 
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This opiniot), my lords, I think it not necessary to op- 
pose, both because it cannot be charged with improbability, 
and because I think it may be easily r<HH)noiled with my 
own assertions; for cowardice abroad profhices treachery 
at home, and they become traitors to their country who 
are hindered by cowardice from the prosecution of her in- 
terest, and the opposition of her enemies. 

It may however be proper to declare, my lords, that I 
do not impute this fatal cowardice to those who are in- 
trusted with the command of our tiavios, but to those from 
whom they arc obliged to receive their instructions, and 
upon whom they unhappily depend for the advaiicemcmt 
of their fortunes. 

It is at least reasonable to impute miscarriagijs rather to 
those, who are known to have given, formerly, such orders 
as a brave admiral perished under the ignomiifious mmes- 
sity of observing, than to those of whom it: cannot be said 
that any former part of their lives has been stained with 
the reproach of cowardice ; at least it is rujcessary to sus- 
pend our judgment, till the truth shall lici mud<5 apparent 
by a rigid inquiry ; and It is, thendbro, proper to oiler an 
address in general terms, by which neither the actions or 
counsels of any man shall bo condemned nor upproviul. 

It would be more unreasonable to charge our soldiers or 
our sailors with cowardice, because they have shown, oven 
in those actions which have failed of success, that they 
miscarried rather through temerity than fear; and that 
whenever they are suHered to attack their enemies, they 
are ready to march forward even where there is no possi- 
bility of returning, and that they are only to be withheld 
from conquest by obstacles which human prowess cannot 
surmount. 

Such, my lords, was the state of those heroes who died 
under the walls of Carthagooa ; that died in an enterprise 
so ill concerted, that I vetitured, with no great skill in war, 
and without the least pretence to prescience, to foretell in 
this house that it would miscarry. ' 

^ That it would, that it must miscarry ; that it was even 
intended only to amuse the nation with the appearance of 
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an expedition, without any design of weakening our ene- 
mies, was easily discovered ; for why else, my lords, was 
the army composed of men newly drawn from the shop, 
and from the plough, unacquainted with the use of arms, 
and ignorant of the very terms of military discipline, when 
we had among us large bodies of troops long kept up under 
the appearance of a regular establishment ; troops of whom 
we have long felt the expense, but of which the time is 
not, it seems, yet come, that we are to know the use. 

These men, my lords, who have so long practised the 
motions of battle, and who have given in the park so many 
proofs of their dexterity and activity, who have at least 
learned to distinguish the different sounds of the drum, 
and know the faces and voices of the subaltern oflScers, at 
least, might have been imagined better qualified for an at- 
tempt tipou a foreign kingdom, than those who were neces- 
sarily strangers to every part of the military operations, and 
might have been sent upon our first declaration of war, 
while the new-raised forces acquired at home the same 
arts under the same inspection. 

But, my lords, whether it was imagined that new forces 
would be long before they learned the implicit obedience 
necessary to a soldier; whether it was imagined that it 
would not be easy on a sudden to collect troops of men so 
tall and well proportioned, or so well skilled in the martial 
arts of curling and powdering their hair; or whether it 
would have been dangerous to have deprived the other 
house of the counsels and votes of many worthy members, 
who had at the same time a seat in the senate, and a com- 
mission in the army, it was thought necessary to send out 
raw forces to attack our enemies, and to keep our disci- 
plined troops at home to awe the nation. 

Nor did the minister, my lords, think it sufficient to ob- 
struct the expedition to America by employing new-raised 
troops, unless they were likewise placed under the com- 
mand of a man, who, though of undoubted courage, was, 
with respect to the conduct of an army, as ignorant as 
themselves- It was therefore determined, my lords, that 
all those officers who had gained experience in former 
wars, and purchased military knowledge by personal dan- 
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ger, should be disappointed and rejected for the sake of 
advancing a man, who, as ho had less skill, was less likely 
to be successful, and was, ihereforo, more i)roi)((r to di- 
rect an expedition proposed only to intimidate th<^ British 
nation. 

That the event was such as might bt! oxpec.tod from the 
means, your lordships need not to be informed, nor can it bo 
questioned with what intentions these means w(n'o (iontrived. 

1 am very for, my lords, from charging our ministers 
with ignorance, or upbraiding thorn with mistakes on this 
occasion, for their whole conduct has been uniform, and 
all their schemes consistent with each other : nor do I 
doubt their knowledge of the consequence of their mea- 
sures, so for as it was to be foreseen by human prudence. 

Whether they have carried on negotiations, or made 
war ; whether they have conducted our own ufrair.s, or 
those of our ally the queen of Hungary, tluiy have still 
discovered the same intention, and promoted it by the 
same means. Tliey have sulferod the Spanish fleets to 
sail first for snpplicis from one port to another, and thou 
from the coa.sts of Si>ain to those of America. 'J'hey have 
permitted the Spaniards, without opposition, to land in 
Italy, when it was not noces-sary even to withhold them 
from it by any actual violence ; for had the fleet, my lords, 
been under my command, I would have only sent the Spa- 
nish admiral a prohibition to sail, and am sure it would 
have been observed. 

They have neglected to purchase the friendship of the 
king of Prussia, which might, perhaps, have boon ob- 
tained upon easy terras, but which they ought to have 
gained at whatever rate ; and, to conclude, we have been 
lately informed that the neutrality is signed. 

Such, my lords, is the conduct of the ministry, by which 
it cannot be denied that we are involved in many diflicul- 
ties, and exposed to groat contempt ; hut from this con- 
tempt we may recover, and disentangle ourselves from 
these difficulties, by a vigorous prosecution of measures 
opposite to those by which we have been reduced to our 
present state, 

If we consider, without that confusion which fear uatu- 
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rally produces, the circumstances of our affairs, it will ap- 
pear that we have opportunities in our hands of recovering 
our losses, and reestablishing our reputation ; those losses 
which have been suffered while vs^e had two hundred ships 
of war at sea, which have permitted three hundred mer- 
chant-ships to be taken; and that reputation which has 
been destroyed when there was no temptation either to a 
compliance with our enemies, or to a desertion of our 
friends. 

It is well known, my lords, that we make war at present 
rather with the queen than the people of Spain ; and it is 
reasonable to conclude, that a war carried on contrary to 
the general good, and against the general opinion, cannot 
be lasting. 

It is certain that the Spaniards, whenever they have 
been attacked by men acquainted with the science of war, 
and furnished with necessary stores for hostile attempts, 
have discovered either ignorance or cowardice, and have 
either fled meanly, or resisted unskilfully. 

It is, therefore, probable, my lords, that either our ene- 
mies will desist from the prosecution of a war, which few 
of them approve ; or that we shall, by vigorous descents 
upon their coasts, and their colonies, the interruption of 
their trade, and the diminution of their forces, soon com- 
pel them to receive peace upon our own terms. 

But these advantages, my lords, are only to be expected 
from a change of conduct, which change can never be pro- 
duced by a seeming approbation of the past measures. I 
am therefore of opinion, that we ought to address the 
throne in general terms, according to the ancient practice 
of this house. 

In considering the address proposed, I cannot but con- 
clude that it is too much diffused, and that it would be 
more forcible if it was more concise : to shorten it will be 
no difficult task, by the omission of all the clauses that 
correspond with particular parts of his majesty’s speech, 
Which I cannot discover the necessity of repeating. 

In the congratulation to his majesty upon his return to 
his once glorious dominions, no lord .shall concur more 
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readily or more zealously than myself ; nor shall I even 
deny to extend my compUments to tins ministry, wlum it 
shall appear that they deserve them ; hut 1 am never will- 
ing to be lavish of praise, because it becomes loss valu- 
able by being prodigally bestowed ; and on occasions so im- 
portant as this, I can never consent to praise before I have 
examined, because inquiry comes too late after appro- 
bation. 

Lord CiiOLMONDELBY roso next, and spoke to this 
effect; — My lords, if the dangers that threaten our hap- 
piness and our safety be such as they have been repre- 
sented ; if ambition has extended her power almo.st beyond 
a possibility of resistance, and oj>pression, elated with suc- 
cess, begins to design no less than the universal .slavery of 
mankind ; if the powers of liurope stand aghast at the ca- 
lamities which hang over them, and lisbm with helpless 
confusion to that storm which they can neither avoid nor re- 
sist, how ought our conduct to bo induenced by this un- 
common state of affairs? Ought wes not to catch the 
alarm while it is possible to make preparation against the 
danger? Ought we not to improve, with the utmost dili- 
gence, the important interval ? to unite our counsels for 
the protection of liberty, and exert all our iutluenco against 
the common enemies of society, the unwearied disturbers 
of the tranquillity of mankind ? 

To what purpose, my lords, are the miseries that the 
present distractions of Europe may bring upon us, so pa- 
thetically described, and so accurately enunxiratod, if they 
are to produce no effect upon our connsols ? And what 
effect can bo wished from them, but unanimity, with that 
vigour and despatch which are its natural consoquences, 
and that success with which steadiness and expedition arc 
generally rewarded? 

It might be hoped, ray lords, that those who have so clear 
a view of our present embarrassments, and whose sagacity 
and acuteness expose them to a sensibility of future mise- 
ries, perhaps more painful than would be excited by any 
present and real calamities, should not be thus tortured to 
no purpose. Every passion, my lords, has its proper oh- 
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ject by which it may be laudably gratified, and every dis- 
position of mind may be directed to useful ends. The true 
use of that foresight of future events, with which some 
great capacities are so eminently endowed, is that of pro- 
ducing caution and suggesting expedients. What advan- 
tage, my lords, would it be to navigators, that their pilot 
could, by any preternatural power, discover sands or rocks, 
if he was too negligent or too stubborn to jturn the vessel 
out of the danger ? 

Or how, my lords, to pursue the comparison, would that 
pilot be treated by the crew, who, after having informed 
them of their approach to a shoal or whirlpool, and set be- 
fore them, with all his rhetorick, the horrours of a shipwreck, 
should, instead of directing them to avoid destruction, and 
assisting their endeavours for their common safety, amuse 
them with the miscarriages of past voyages, and the blun- 
ders and stupidity of their former pilot? 

Whether any parallel can be formed between such ill- 
timod satire, and wild misconduct, and the manner in which 
your lordships have been treated on this occasion, it is not 
my province to determine. Nor have I any other design 
than to show that the only proper conduct in time of real 
danger, is preparation against it; and that wit and elo- 
quence themselves, if employed to any other purpose, 
lose their excellence, because they lose their propriety. 

It does not appear, my lords, that the address now pro- 
posed includes any approbation of past measures, and 
therefore it is needless to inquire, on this occasion, whether 
the conduct of our ministers or admirals deserves praise or 
censure. 

It does not appear, my lords, that by censuring any part 
of our late conduct, however detrimental to the pub lick it 
may at present be imagined, any of our losses will be re- 
paired, or any part of our reputation retrieved ; and, there- 
fore, such proceedings would only retard our counsels, and 
divert our thoughts from more important considerations ; 
considerations which his majesty has recommended to us, 
and which cannot be more strongly pressed upon us than 
by the noble lord who opposed the motion ; for he most 
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powerfully incites to unaniiiiity aiul uttcintion, who most 
stronj^ly represents the di>iip;er of our situation. 

Of the good cflccts of puldick cotLsiiltations, 1 need not 
observe, my lords, that they arise from tini joint emlea- 
vour of many understandings tu«)p<!rating to (ho same 
end; from the reasonings and obstsrvations of many indi- 
viduals of dilferent studies, inclinations, and «‘,xperi(!nco, 
all directed to the illustration of the same <|uestion, which 
is, therefore, so accurately <liscussed, so variously illus- 
trated, and .so amply displayed, that a more oom|)reh('nsivc 
view is obtained of its relations and conseqiienoes, than 
can be hoped from the wisdom or knowle.dgo of any single 
man. 

But this advantage, my lor<ls, <am only Ixs lixpected from 
union and concurrence ; for when the difl'eront nnuulxirs of 
a national council entor with dillbrent, designs, and t:xort 
their abilities not so much to promote any general pur- 
poses. as to obviate the measures, and confnU* the argu- 
ments of each other, the puhlick is dopriv(ul ol' all tlm be- 
nefit that might be expected from the collective wisdom of 
a.s.sott)bUes, whatov(!r may bo the cai»ucity of those who 
compose thorn. The sonato thus dividtsd and disturluid, 
will, perhaps, conclude with loss prudence than any single 
member, as any man may more <!usily discover truth with- 
out assistance, than whon others of equal ahilititis ur«i em- 
ployed in perplexing his inejuiries, and inttirrupting the 
operations of his mind. 

Thus, my lords, it might b« safer for a nation, even in 
time of terrour and disorder, to be deprived of tlie counsels 
of this house, than to confide in the deti^rminations of an 
assembly not uniform in its views, nor connected in its in- 
terests; an assembly from which little can be hoped by 
those who observe tliat it cannot, without a tedious debafif, 
prolonged with all the heat of opposition, despatch the first 
and most cursory part of publick business, — an address 
to his majesty. 

It has been for a long time a practice too frequent, to 
confound past with present questions, to perplex every de- 
bate by an endless multiplication of objects, and to ob- 
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struct our determinations by substituting one inquiry in 
tlie place of another. 

The only question, my lords, now before us is, whether 
the address which the noble lord proposed, implies any 
commendation of past measures, not whether those mea- 
sures deserve to be commended ; which is an inquiry not 
at present to be pursued, because we have not now be- 
fore us the means of attaining satisfaction in it, and which 
ought, therefore, to be delayed till it shall be your lordships’ 
pleasure to appoint a day for examining the state of the 
nation, and to demand those letters, instructions, and me- 
morials, which are necessary to an accurate and senatorial 
disquisition. 

In the mean time, since it is at least as expedient for 
me to vindicate, as for others to accuse those of whose 
conduct neither they nor I have yet any regular cognizance, 
and I may justly expect from the candour of your lordships, 
that you will be no less willing to hear an apologist than a 
oensuror, I will venture to suspend the true question a few 
moments, to justify that conduct which has been so wan- 
tonly and so contemptuously derided. 

4"hat the preservation of the house of Austria, my lords, 
ought to engage the closest attention of the British nation, 
is freely confessed. It is evident that by no other means 
our commerce, our liberty, or our religion can be secured, 
or the house of Bourbon restrained from overwhelming the 
universe. It 'is allowed that the queen of Hungary has a 
claim to our assistance by other ties than those of interest; 
that it was promised upon the faith of treaties, and it is 
demanded by the loudest* calls of honour, justice and com- 
passion. And did it not appear too juvenile and romantick, 
I might add, that her personal excellencies are such as 
might call armies to her assistance from the remotest cor- 
ners of the earth ; that her constancy in the assertion of her 
rights might animate every generous mind with equal firm- 
ness ; and her intrepidity in the midst of danger and dis- 
tress, when every day brings accounts of new encroach- 
ments, and every new encroachment discourages those 
from whom she may claim assistance frpm declaring in her 
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favour, might inspire! with ardour for Imr prosorvation all 
those in whom virtue can excite r(!V('r(!nc(', or wliom cala- 
mities unjustly inllicteal can touch with indignation. 

Nor am 1 afraid to allirjn, my lords, that the condition of 
this illustrioiKs princess raised all tlu'st! ('motions in the 
court of Dritain, and that tlu! vigour of our proeewdings 
will appear proportioned to onr ardour f(»r lu'r suc.cess. 
No sooner was tins (rue state of affairs incouh'stahly known, 
than twelve thousand auxiliary troops w«'re hirt'd, and com- 
manded to march to lu'r assistance, hut lu'r affairs making 
it more eligible for lu'r to employ lu-r (twn Nuhjeets in her 
defence, and the want of money luring fht' only obstacle 
that hindered her from raising armies pro|>orfioned to those 
of her enemies, she r('([uir(!d. that insti!ud of troops, a sup- 
ply of money might he sent her, will) which his majesty 
willingly complied. 

The British ministers in the mean tinu! endeavoured, by 
the strongest arguments and most importunate solieitatious, 
to animate her allies to eipail vigour, or to procure her 
a.ssistance from other powers whose ialerest was jaore re- 
motely affected by hor distress : if the efft^cts of tlmir en- 
deavours are not yet manifest, it cannot bo imputed to the 
want either of sincerity or diligeuco ; and if any other 
powers should bo persuaded to arm iu the coaunoM cause, 
it ought to bo ascribed to the influence of the British 
counsels. 

In the prosecution of tlm war with Spain, it does not ap- 
pear, my lords, that any measures have been in'glectod, 
which prudence, or bravery, or experience, (u»dd bo ex- 
pected to dictate. If we have suffered greutiw losses than 
we expected, if our enemies have boon soniotirnes favoured 
by the wintls, or sometimes have been so happy as to con- 
ceal their designs, and elude the diligence of our com- 
manders, who is to be censured? or what is to be con- 
cluded, but that which never was denied, that tho chance 
of war is uncertain, that men are inclined to make fallacious 
calculations of tho probabilities of future events, and that 
our enemies may sometimoa be as artful, as diligent, and 
a? sagacious as ourselves ? 
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It was the general opinion of the British people, my 
lords, if the general opinion may be collected from the cla- 
mours and expectations which every man has had oppor- 
tunities of observing, that in declaring war upon Spain, we 
only engaged to chastise the insolence of a nation of help- 
less savages, who might, indeed, rob and murder a defence- 
less trader, but who could only hold up their hands and cry 
out for mercy, or sculk in secret creeks and unfrequented " 
coasts, when ships of war should be fitted out against them. 
They imagined that the fortifications of the Spanish cita- 
dels would be abandoned at the first sound of cannon, and 
that their armies would turn their backs at the sight of the 
standard of Britain. 

It was not remembered, my lords, that the greatest part 
of our trade was carried on in sight of the Spanish coasts, 
and that our merchants must be consequently exposed to 
incessant molestation from light vessels, which our ships of 
war could not pursue over rocks and shallows. It was not 
sufficiently considered, that a trading nation must always 
make war with a nation that has fewer merchants, under 
tho disadvantage of being more exposed to the rapacity of 
private adventurers. How much we had to fear on this 
account was shown us by the late war with France, in 
which tho privateers of a few petty ports, injured the com- 
merce of this nation, more than their mighty navies and 
celebrated admirals. 

My U)rds, it would very little become this august assem- 
bly, this assembly so renowned for wisdom, and for justice, 
to confound want of prudence with want of success; since 
on many occasions tho wisest measures may be defeated by 
accidents which could not be foreseen ; since they may 
sometimes be discovered by deserters, or spies, and some- 
times eluded by an enemy equally skilful with ourselves in 
the flciotice of war. 

That any of these apologies are necessary to the admi- 
nistration, I am far from intending to insinuate, for I know 
not that we have failed of success in any of our designs, ex- 
cept tho attack of Carthagena, of which the miscarriage can- 
not, at lea.st, bo imputed to the ministry ; nor is it evident 
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that any other causes of it are to ho assigned than tlio diffi- 
culty of tho enterprise ; and when.tny lords, did any nation 
make war, without experiojicing some disappointments ? 

These considerations, my lords, T have thought myself 
obliged, by my regard to truth and justice, to lay luifore 
you, to dissipate those suspicions and that anxiety which 
might have arisen from a difl'erent ropr<'sont!itioti of our 
late measures ; for I cannot but onc(' mon^ ohserv(5, that a 
vindication of the conduct of the ministry is hy no means 
a necessary preparative to the address propos«ul. 

The address which was so modestly olfered to your lord- 
ships, cannot be said to contaitj any nnoro than a general 
answer to his majesty’s speech, and such d<‘clarati<)ns of 
our duty and affection, as are always diui to our sovereign, 
and always expected by him on such occasions. 

If our allies have been neglected or h(Jtray<ul, n>y lords, 
we shall bo still at liberty to discover and to punislj negli- 
gence so detrimental, and tn^achery so reproachful to the 
British nation. If in the war against Spnin we have failed 
of success, we shall still re.sorve in our own hands tlie right 
of inquiring whether wo w(iro unsucc<'ssrnl by the supe- 
riority of our enemies, or hy our own fault ; wludher our 
commanders wanted orders, or neglected to ob(5y them; 
for what clause can be produced in the address by whioh 
any of these inquiries can be supposed to be predetermined? 

Let us, therefore, remember, my lords, the danger of 
our present state, and the necessity of steadiness, vigour, 
and wisdom, for our own preservation and that of Unropo ; 
let us consider that publiok wisdom is the rtssult of united 
counsels, and steadiness and vigour, of united inttuonce ; 
let us remember that our example may bo of (squal use 
with our assistance, and that both the allies and the sub- 
jects of Great Britain will be conjoined by our union, and 
distracted by our divisions; and lot us, therefore, endea- 
vour to promote the general interest of the world, by an 
unanimous address to his majesty, in the terms proposed 
by the noble lord. 

Lord Talbot spoke in the following manner:— My 
lords, after the display of the present state of Europe, and 
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the account of the measures of the British ministers, which 
the noble lord who spoke against the motion has laid be- 
fore you, there is little necessity for another attempt to 
convince yon that our liberty and the liberty of Europe 
are in danger, or of disturbing your reflections by another 
enumeration of follies and misfortunes. 

To mention the folly of our measures is superfluous like- 
wise, for another reason. They who do not already ac- 
knowledge it, may be justly suspected of suppressing their 
conviction ; for how can it be possible, that they who can- 
not produce a single instance of wisdom or fortitude, who 
cannot point out one enterprise wisely concerted and suc- 
cessfully executed, can yet sincerely declare, that nothing 
has been omitted which our interest required ? 

The measures, my lords, which are now pursued, are the 
same which for twenty months have kept the whole nation 
in continual disturbance, and have raised the indignation 
of every man, whose private interest was not promoted by 
them. These measures cannot be said to be rashly cen- 
sured, or condemned before they are seen in their full 
extent, or expanded into all their consequences ; for they 
have been prosecuted, my lords, with all the confidence of 
authority and all the perseverance of obstinacy, without any 
other opposition than fruitless clamours, or petitions unre- 
garded. And what consequences have they produced ? 
What but poverty and distractions at home, and the con- 
tempt and insults of foreign powers? What but the ne- 
cessity of retrieving by war the losses sustained by timorous 
and dilatory negotiations ; and the miscarriages of a war, 
in which only folly and cowardice have involved us? 

Nothing, my lords, is more astonishing, than that it 
should be asserted in this assembly that we have no ill 
success to complain of. Might we not hope for success, if 
we have calculated the events of war, and made a suitable 
preparation? And how is this to be done, but by com- 
paring our forces with that of our enemy, who must, un- 
doubtedly, be more or less formidable according to the pro- 
portion which his treasures and his troops bear to our own? 

Upon the assurance of the certainty of this practice, 
VOL, i, , I i 
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upon the evidence, my lords, of arithnu^ical domonstrution, 
we were inclined to believe, that the power of Brituin was 
not to be rosistod by Spain, and tlieridon* (Unniuuled that 
our mercluints should bo no longer plunder<'d* insulted, 
imprisoned, and tortured by so dospieal>le an emnny. 

That wo did not foresee all the consiuiuences of this de- 
mand, we are now ready to confess; wo did not oonjocturo 
that new troops would bo raised for tln^ invasion of the 
Spanish dominions, only that wo might be nulucml to the 
level with our enemies, We did not imagiiu^ that tlu^ su- 
periority of our naval force would produce no otiuu' con- 
sequence than an inequality ofoxpenso, and that the royal 
navies of Britain would bo equipped only for show, only to 
harass the sailors with the hatiTul molestation of an im- 
press, and to weaken the crews of our juorcantile v(*ssols, 
that they might be more easily taken by tlu^ privatm^rs of 
Spain. 

We did not expect, my lords, that our navies woidd sail 
out under the command of admirals renowiuid for bravery, 
knowledge, and vigilance, and float upon tln^ ocean with- 
out design, or enter ports and leave them, eciually inoifen- 
sive as a packet-boat, or petty tradt^r. 

But not to speak any longer, my lords, in ierins so little 
suited to the importance of the question whicit I am en- 
deavouring to clear, or to the enormity of the cojhIucI 
which I attempt to expos© ; the succesM of war in only to 
be estimated by the advantages whicdi are gained, in pro- 
portion to the loss which is suflored ; of whi(‘.h loss tho ex- 
penses occasioned by the war are always the chief part, 
and of which it is, thoroforo, usual, at tho concluHion of a 
peace, for the conquered power to promise tln^ payment. 

Let us examine, my lords, in consequence of tiiis posi- 
tion, the success of our present war against Spain ; let us 
consider what each nation has suffered, and it will easily 
appear how justly we boast of our wisdom and vigour* 

It is not on this occasion necessary to form minute cal- 
culations, or to compute the expense of every company of 
soldiers and squadron of ships; it is only necessary to 
assert, what will, I hope, not be very readily denied, even 
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by those whom daily practice of absurd apologies has ren- 
dered impregnable by the force of truth, that such ex- 
penses as have neither contributed to our own defence, nor 
to the disadvantage of the Spaniards, have been thrown 
away. 

If this be granted, my lords, it will appear, that no na- 
tion ever beheld its treasures so profusely squandered, ever 
paid taxes so willingly, and so patiently saw them per- 
verted ; for it cannot, my lords, be proved, that any part 
of our preparations has produced a proportionate effect; 
but it may be readily shown how many fleets have been 
equipped only that the merchants might want sailors, and 
that the public stores might be consumed. 

As to our ill success in Amei'ica, which has been im- 
puted only to the chance of war, it will be reasonable, my 
lords, to ascribe to other causes, so much of it as might 
have been prevented by a more speedy reinforcement of 
Vernon, or may be supposed to have arisen from the inex- 
perience of our troops, and the escape of the Spaniards 
from FerroL 

If our fleets had been sent more early into that part 
of the world, the Spaniards would have had no time to 
strengthen their garrisons ; had our troops been acquainted 
with discipline, the attack would have beeji made with 
greater judgment; and had not the Spaniards escaped 
from Ferrol, we should have had no enemy in America to 
encounter. Had all our ministers and all our admirals 
done their duty, it is evident that not only Carthagena had 
been taken, but that half the dominions of Spain might 
now have owned the sovereignty of the crown of Britain. 

This, my lords, may be observed of the only enterprise, 
which it is reasonable to believe was in reality intended 
against the Spaniards, if even of this our ministers had 
not before contrived the defeat. But of all the rest of our 
armaments it does not appear that any effect has been felt 
but by ourselves, it cannot be discovered that they even 
raised any alarms or anxiety either in our enemies or their 
allies, by whom perhaps it was known that they were only 
designed as punishments for the merchants of Britain. 

X i 2 
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That our merchants have already been severely chastised 
for their insolence in complaining' of their losses, and their 
temerity in raising in the nation a regard for its commerce, 
its honour, and its rights, is <;vidcnt from a dri'adfnl list of 
three hundred ships taken by the Spaniards, som<^ of which 
were abandoned by tlunr convoys, and others sidzed within 
sight of the coasts of Britain, 

It may be urged, my lords, tliat tin? Spaniards hav<‘ lik<v 
wise lost a great number of vessels; but what <ds(' eould 
they expect when they engaged in a war against the gr(?at- 
est naval power of the universe i And it is to l)o n?mom- 
bered, that the Spaniards have this consolation in tht?ir mis- 
fortunes, that of their ships none have bemi disserted by their 
convoys, or wilfully exposed to capture? by being robbed 
of their crews, to supply ships of war with itlle hands. 

The Spaniards will likewise consider, that liny have not 
harassed their subjects for the pr<>t(n?tion of tlieir trade ; 
that they have not fitted out (loots only to amuse? the popu- 
lace. They comfort themselves with tin? hope, that the 
Britons will soon bo reduced to a state of weakness below 
themselves, and wait patiently for the time in whicli the 
masters of the sea shall rocoivo from them tin? regulation 
of their commerce and the limits of their navigation* 

Nor can it be doubted, my lords, but that by ndliering 
to these measures, our ministers will in a short time gratify 
. their hopes ; for whatsoever be the diflbrenco bctw<?en the 
power of two contending nations, if the ricln?r spends its 
treasures without effect, and exposes its troops to un- 
healthy climates and impracticable expeditions, while the 
weaker is parsimonious and prudent, they must soon bo 
brought to an equality ; and by continuing the sumo con- 
duct, the weaker power must at length prevail* 

That this* has been hitherto the state of the war between 
Britain and Spain, it is not necessary to prove to your 
lordships ; it is apparent, that the expenses of the Spa- 
niards have been far less than those of Britain; and, 
therefore, if we should suppose the actual losses of war 
equal, we are only wearing out our force in useless aflbrts, 
and our enemies grow every day comparatively stronger. 
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But, Diy lords, let us not flatter ourselves that our actual 
losses have been equal"; let us, before we determine this 
question, accurately compare the number and the value of 
our ships and cargoes with those of the Spaniards, and see 
on which side the loss will fall. 

And let us not forget, what in all the calculations which 
I have yet seen on either part has been totally overlooked, 
the number of men killed, or captives in the British and 
Spanish dominions. Men, my lords, are at once strength 
and riches ; and, therefore, it is to be considered, that the 
most irreparable loss which any nation can sustain is the 
diminution of its people : money may be repaid, and com- 
merce may be recovered; even liberty may be regained, 
but the loss of people can never be retrieved. Even the 
twentieth generation may have reason to exclaim. How 
much more numerous and more powerful would this nation 
have been, had our ancestors not been betrayed in the ex- 
pedition to Carthagena ! 

What loss, my lords, have the Spaniards sustained which 
can be put in balance with that of our army in America, 
an army given up to the vultures of an unhealthy climate, 
and of which those who perished by the sword, were in 
reality rescued from more lingering torments ? 

What equivalent can be mentioned for the liberty of 
multitudes of Britons, now languishing in the prisons of 
Spain, or obliged by hardships and desperation to assist 
the enemies of their country ? What have the Spaniards 
suffered that can be opposed to the detriment which the 
commerce of this nation feels from the detention of our 
sailors ? 

These, my lords, are losses not to- be paralleled by the 
destruction of Porto Bello, even though that expedition 
should be ascribed to the ministry. These are losses which 
may extend their consequences to many ages, which may 
long impede our commerce, and diminish our shipping. 

It is not to be imagined, my lords, that in this time of 
peculiar danger, parents will destine their children to ma- 
ritime employments, or that any man will engage in naval 
business who can exercise any other profession ; and there- 
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fore the death or captivity of a sailor loaves a vacuity iu 
our commerce, since no other will be ready to supply his 
place. Thus, by degrees, the contiimaiHuy of thcj war will 
contract our trade, and those parts of it which wo cannot 
occupy, will he snatched by tlm J^Voncli or Dutch, from 
M'hom it is not probable that they will ever ho recovered. 

This, my lords, is another circumstaticc of disadvantage 
to which the Spaniards are not exposed ; for their tndlick 
being only from one part of their domirnons to another, 
cannot be destroyed, but will, aft(»r the short inti^rniption 
of a w^ar, be again equally certain and equally profitable* 

It appears, therefore, my lords, that W(^ have hitherto 
suflertHl more than the Spaniards, more than the nation 
which wc have so much reason to despise ; it appears that 
our fleets have been uHcless, and that onr troops have been 
only sent out to be destroyed ; and it will, therefore, 
surely be allowed me to assert, that the w^ar has not Ix^on 
hitherto successful 

I am, therefore, of opinion, my lords, that as th<5 address 
now proposed, cannot but be umh^rstood both by his ma- 
jesty and the nation, to imply, in some degriHS a commenda- 
tion of that conduct which cannot be connmmdiMl, which 
ought never to be mentioned but with detestation and con- 
tempt, it will he unworthy of this house, oflVmsive to the 
whole nation, and unjust to his majesty. 

His majesty, my lords, has summoiuul us to advise him 
in this important juncturo, and the nation expects from our 
determinations its relief or its destruction: nor will <uther 
have much to hope from our counsels, if, in our first pub- 
lick act, we endeavour to deceive tlumn 

It seems, therefore, proper to change the common form 
of our addresses to the throne, to do once, at least, what his 
majesty demands and the people expect, and to remernbor 
that no characters are more inconsistent, than those of a 
counsellor of the king, and a flatterer of the ministry. 

Then lord Abingdon spoke to this effect :• — My lords, 
I have always observed that debates are prolonged, and 
inquiries perplexed, by the neglect of method; and there- 
fore think it necessary to move, That the question may bo 
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read, that the noble lords who shall be inclined to explain 
their sentiments upon it, may have always the chief point 
in view, and not deviate into foreign considerations. 

[It was read accordingly.] 

Lord Carteret spoke next, to the purpose following: 
— My lords, I am convinced of the propriety of the last 
motion by the advantage which it has afforded me of view- 
ing more deliberately and distinctly the question before us ; 
the consideration of which has confirmed me in my own 
opinion, that the address now proposed is only a flattering 
repetition of the speech, and that the speech was drawn up 
only to betray us into an encomium on the ministry ; who, 
as they certainly have not deserved any commendations, 
will, I hope, not receive them from your lordships. For 
what has been the result of all their measures, but a gene- 
ral confusion, the depression of our own nation and our 
allies, and the exaltation of the house of Bourbon? 

It is universally allowed, my lords, and therefore it 
would be superfluous to prove, that the liberties of Europe 
are now in the utmost danger ; that the house of Bourbon 
has arrived almost at that exalted pinnacle of authority, 
from whence it will look down with contempt upon all other 
powers, to which it will henceforward prescribe laws at 
pleasure, whose dominions will be limited by its direction, 
and whose armies will march at its command. 

That Britain will be long exempted from the general 
servitude, that we shall be able to stand alone against the 
whole power of Europe, which the French may then bring 
down upon us, and preserve ourselves independent, while 
ovei^y other nation acknowledges the authority of an arbi- 
trary conqueror, is by no means likely, and might be, per- 
haps, demonstrated to be not possible. 

How long we might be able to retain our liberty, it is 
beyond the reach of policy to determine ; but as it is evi- 
dent, that when the empire is subdued, the Dutch will 
quickly fall under the same dominion, and that all their 
ports and all their commerce will then be in the hands of 
the French, it cannot be denied that our commerce will 
quickly bo at an end. We shall then lose the dominion of 
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the sea, and all our diHtant colonies and settlements, and 
be shut up in our own island, 'where the oonlinuauce ofour 
liberties can be determined only by the r<\solution with 
which we shall defend Ihenn 

Tluit this, my lords, must probably, in a lew yiuirs, be our 
state, if the schemes of the house of Bourbon should suc- 
ceed, is certain beyond all controversy ; and tlu^refore it is 
evident, that no man to whom such a condition do(\s not ap- 
pear eligible, can look unconeermul at the confusion of the 
continent, or consider the destrui'dioti of the house of 
Austria, without ondoavouriiig’ to prevent it. 

But, my lords, though such endeavours are the duty of 
all who are engaged in the transaction of publick af- 
fairs, though the importance of the oausi? of the (piecm of 
Hungary be acknowledged in the spinudi to which wo 
are to return an address, it does not apj>ear that the mi- 
nisters of Britain have once ultempt<Hl to assist lum, or 
have even forlmruc any thing which might aggravatis her 
distress. 

The only oflectual methods by which any elUiuicious re- 
lief could have boon procured, were Unit of reconciling 
her with the king of Prussia, or that of priwailing upon the 
Muscovites to succour her, 

A reconciliation with the king of PruHsia would have 
been my finst care, if the honour of advising on this occa- 
sion had fallen to my lot. To have mcdiut<Hl siuuu'ssfully 
between them could surely have biitm no diiUcidt task, be- 
cause each party could not but know how iniudi it was 
their common interest to (exclude the French from the 
empire, and how certainly this untimely discord must ex- 
pose them both to their ancumt enemy. 

As in private life, my lords, when two friends carry any 
dispute between them to improper d<igr(H<s of anger or re- 
sentment, it is the province of a third to modorato the pas- 
sion of each, and to restore that benevolence which adlirer- 
ence of interest or opinion had impaired; so in ulliaiUHSH, or 
the friendships of nations, whenever it unhappily falls out 
that two of them forget the general good, and lay themselves 
open to those evils from which a strict union only cun pro- 
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serve them, it is necessary that some other power should 
interpose, and prevent the dangers of a perpetual discord. 

Whether this was attempted, my lords, I know not ; but 
if any such design was in appearance prosecuted, it may 
be reasonably imagined from the event, that the negotia- 
tors were defective either in skill or in diligence ; for how- 
can it be conceived that any man should act contrary to 
his own interest, to whom the state of his affairs is truly 
represented ? 

But not to suppress what I cannot doubt, I am con- 
vinced, my lords, that there is in reality no design of as- 
sisting the queen of Hungary ; either our ministers have 
not yet recovered from their apprehensions of the exorbi- 
tant power of the house of Austria, by which they were 
frighted some years ago into the bosom of France for shel- 
ter, and which left them no expedient but the treaty of 
Hanover ; or they are now equally afraid of France, and 
expect t\\e pretender to be forced upon them by the power 
whom they so lately solicited to secure them from him. 

Whatever is tbe motive of their conduct, it is evident, 
my lords, that they are at present to the unfortunate queen 
of Hungary, either professed enemies, or treacherous allies ; 
for they have permitted the invasion of her Italian domi- 
nions, when they might have prevented it without a blow, 
only by commanding the Spaniards not to transport their 
troops. 

To argue that our fleet in the Mediterranean was not of 
strength sufficient to oppose their passage, is a subterfuge 
to which they can only be driven by the necessity of 
making some apology, and an absolute inability to pro- 
duce any which will not immediately be discovered to be 
groundless. 

It is known, my lords, to all Europe, that Haddock had 
thou under his command thirteen ships of the line, and 
nine frigates, and that the Spanish convoy consisted only 
of three ships ; and yet they sailed before his eyes with a 
degree of security which nothing could have produced but 
a passport from the court of Britain, and an assured ex- 
emption from the danger of an attack. 

It may be urged, that they were protected by the French 
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squadron, and that Haddock durst not attack them, be- 
cause he was unable to contend with tluj united ileets ; but 
my lords, even this is known to \m false : it is known that 
they bore no proportion to tho strenf»’th of (he British squa- 
dx'on, that they could not have rnado (wen the appearance 
of a battle, and that our connnanders could have been only 
employed in pursuit and captures. 

This, my lordvS, was well known to our ministers, who 
were afraid only of destroyinp;; the Fr<uush squadron, and 
were very far from apprehending any danger from it; but 
being determined to purchase, on any terms, thii continu- 
ance of tho friendshi[) of their old prottudors, consented to 
tho invasion of Italy, and procured u squadron to sail out, 
under protcnco of defending the Bi)anish transports, that 
their compliance might not be discovered. 

All this, my lords, may reasonably 1)(» Husp(mt<Hl at the 
first view of their proceedings; for how could an inferiour 
force venture into the way of an enemy, unless upon secu- 
rity that they should not bo attacked ? But tlu^ late treaty? 
of neutrality has changed suspicion into certainty, has dis- 
covered the source of all their measures, and shown that 
the invasion of Italy is permitted to preserve Hanover 
from the like calamity. 

There is great danger, my lords, lest this lust treaty of 
Hanover should give the decisive blow to the liberties of 
Europe. How much it embarrasses tho qtuum of I lungary, 
by making it necessary for her to divide hc^r forces, is ob- 
vious at the first view ; but this is not, in my opinion, its 
most fatal <5onsequence. The other powers will be incited, 
by the example of our ministry, to conclude treaties of 
neutrality in the same manner, Tht^ will distrust every 
appearance of our zvaxI for the house of Austria, and ima- 
gine that we intend only an hypocritmal assistance, and 
that our generals, our ambassadors, and our admirals, have, 
in reality, the same orders. 

Nothing, my lords, is more dangerous than to weaken 
the publick faith. When a nation can be no longer trusted, 
it loses all its influence, because none can fear its menaces, 
or depend on its alliance* A nation no longer trusted, 
must stand alone and unsupported ; and it is certain that 
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the nation which is justly suspected of holding with its 
open enemies a secret intercourse to the prejudice of its 
allies, can be no longer trusted. 

This suspicion, my lords, this hateful, this reproachful 
character, is now fixed upon the court of Britain ; nor does 
it take its rise only from the forbearance of our admiral, 
but has received new confirmation from the behaviour of 
our ambassador, who denied the treaty of neutrality, when 
the French minister declared it to the Dutch. Such now, 
my lords, is the reputation of the British court, a reputa- 
tion produced by the most flagrant and notorious instances 
of cowardice and falsehood, which cannot but make all our 
endeavours ineffectual, and discourage all those powers 
whose conjunction we might have promoted, from entering 
into any other engagements than such as we may purchase 
for stated subsidies. For who, upon any other motive 
than immediate interest, would form an alliance with a 
power which, upon the first appearance of danger, gives 
up a confederate, to purchase, not a large extent of terri- 
tory, not a new field of commerce, not a port or a citadel, 
but an abject neutrality ! 

But however mean may be a supplication for peace, of 
however infamous the desertion of an ally, I wish, my lords, 
that the liberty of invading the queen of Hungary’s domi- 
nions without opposition, had been the most culpable con- 
cession of our illustrious ministers, of whom it is reasonable 
to believe, that they have stipulated with the Spaniards, 
that they shall be repaid the expense of the war by the 
plunder of onr merchants. 

That our commerce has been unnecessarily exposed to 
the ravages of privateers, from which a very small degree 
of caution might have preserved it; that three hundred 
trading ships have been taken, and that three thousand 
British sailors are now in captivity, is a consideration too 
melancholy to be long dwelt upon, and a truth too certain 
to be suppressed or denied. 

How such havock could have been made, had not our 
ships of war concluded a treaty of neutrality with the Spa- 
niards, and left the war to be carried on only by the mer- 
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chants, it is not easy to concoivo ; for suroly it will not be 
pretended, that all tlu^se losses were tlu^. n(HM\ssary conse- 
quence of our situation with regard to Spain, which, if it 
exposed the Portugal traders to Imard, did not hinder us 
from guarding our own coasts. 

And yet on our own coasts, my lords, hav(!! multitudes 
of our ships been taken by the Spaniards; they have been 
seized by petty vessels us they wc^re (mfering our ports, 
and congratulating tiuunsolves upon tlufir escape from 
danger. 

In the late war with Franco, an enemy much more for- 
midable both for ])owerund situation, methods were disco- 
vered by which our trade was more odicuciously protected : 
by stationing a squadron at the mouth of the CJlnmnel, of 
which two or three ships at a time cruized at a proper dis- 
tance on the ncighbotiring seas, the j>rivateers were kept 
in awe, and confined to their own harbours, or sidzed if 
they ventured to leave thorn. 

But of such useful regulations in the pri^sent war there 
is little hope ; for if the pubiick papt^rs are of any credit, 
the king of Spain considers the captures of our merchants 
as a standing revenue, and has laid an iudulto upon them 
as upon other parts of the Spanish trade, 

It is, therefore, to Uttl© purpose that measures are pro- 
posed in this house, or schemes presontiMl by th(^ mer- 
chants for the preservation of our commtirciu for the 
merchants are considered us tho detorinined enunuius of our 
minister, who therefore resolved that they should repent of 
the war into which ho was forced by them, contrary to 
those favourite schemes and established maxims, which he 
has pursued till the liberties of mankind arc almost ex- 
tinguished. 

There are, indeed, some hopes, my lords, that new mea- 
sures, resolutely pursued, might yet repair rnischiidH of 
this absurd and cowardly conduct, and that by resolution 
and dexterity, the ambition of France might once more be 
disappointed. Tho king of Prussia appears, at length, con- 
vinced that he has not altogether pursued his real interest, 
and that his own family must fall in the ruin of the house 
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of Austria. The king of Sardinia appears firm iu his de- 
termination to adhere to the queen of Hungary, and has 
therefore refused a passage through his dominions to the 
Spanish troops. The States of Holland seem to have taken 
the alarm, and nothing but their distrust of our sincerity can 
hinder them from uniting against the house of Bourbon. 

This distrust, my lords, we may probably remove, by re- 
viving, on this occasion, our ancient forms of address, and 
declaring at once to his majesty, and to all the powers of 
Europe, that we are Tar from approving the late measures. 

There is another reason why the short addresses of our 
ancestors may be preferred to the modern forms, in which a 
great number of particular facts are often comprehended. 
It is evident, that the addresses are presented, before 
there can be time to examine whether the facts contained 
in them are justly stated; and they must, therefore, lose 
their oflicacy with the people, who are sufficiently saga- 
cious to distinguish servile compliance from real appro- 
bation, and who will not easily mistake the incense of flat- 
tery for the tribute of gratitude. 

With regard to the propriety of the address proposed to 
your lordships, which is, like others, only a repetition of 
the speech, there is, at least, one objection to it too import- 
ant to be suppressed. . 

It is affirmed in the speech, in what particular words I 
cannot exactly remember, that since the death of the late 
German emperour, the interest of the queen of Hungary 
has been diligently and invariably promoted ; an assertion 
which his majesty is too wise, too equitable, and too ge- 
nerous to have uttered, but at the persuasion of his mi- 
nisters. 

His majesty well knows, that no important assistance 
has been hitherto given to that unhappy princess; he 
knows that the twelve thousand men, who are said to have 
been raised for the defence of the empire, those mighty 
troops, by whose assistance the enemies of Austria were to 
be scattered, never marched beyond the territory of Ha- 
nover, nor left that blissful country for a single day. And 
is it probable that the queen would have preferred money 
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for troops, had slio not boon itilbrnuHl that it would be 
more easily obtained ? 

Nor was even this poeuniai'y assistance, thouR'h (unnpa- 
tiblo with the scjcurity of TTniiover, fyrant(!(l her without re- 
luctance and difficulty; of which no other proof is neci^ssary, 
than the distance between the }»roinise and the p(wform- 
anco of it. 'fhe money, my lords, is not yet all paicl, thotigh 
the last payment was very lately fixed. Such is the assist- 
ance which the united inlluence of justice and compassion 
has yet procured Croin the court o( Britain. 

Our ininister.s have hoen, therefore, hitherto, my lords, 
so far from actings with vij?our in favour of the house of 
Austria, that they have never solicited the court of Mus- 
covy, almost the only court now imh'pcndent on I'Vance, to 
engage in her defence. How wdsely that mighty power 
distinguishes her real interest, and how ardently she pur- 
sues it, the whole world was convinced in her iilliance with 
the late emperour ; nor is it unlikely, that she might have 
been easily persuaded to have protected his daughter with 
equal zeal. But wo never asked her alliimce lest wo 
should obtain it, and yet wo boast of our good offices, 

Our governour.s thought it more nearly concerned them 
to humble our mercliants than to succour our allies, and 
therefore admitted the Spaniards into Italy; by which pru- 
dent conduct they dexterously at once gratilied the house 
of Bourbon, embarrassed the queen of Hungary, and en- 
dangered the cfleots of the British inercliunts, lying at 
Leghorn ; elfecta which were lately valued at six hundred 
thousand pounds, but which, by tlui sea.soHublo arrival of 
the Spaniards, are happily reduced to half their price. 

I hope, therefore, I need not urge to your lordships the 
necessity of confining our address to thanks and congratu- 
lations, because it is not necessary to say how inconsistent 
it must be thought with tho dignity of this house to echo 
falsehood, and to countenance perfidy. 

Then tho duke of Nmwcastlr spoke to the following 
effect : — My lords, the manner in which the Hoblu lord who 
spoke last expresses his sentiments, never fails to give 
pleasure, even where his arguments produce no conviction; 
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and his eloquence always receives its praise, though it may 
sometimes be disappointed of its more important effects. 

In the present debate, my lords, I have heard no argu- 
ment, by which I am inclined to change the usual forms of 
address, or to reject the motion which has been made to us. 

The address which has been proposed, is not, in my 
opinion, justly chargeable either with flattery to the mi- 
nisters, or with disingenuity with respect to the people ; 
nor can I discover in it any of those positions which have 
been represented so fallacious and dangerous. It contains 
only a general declaration of our gratitude, and an asser- 
tion of our zeal; a declaration and assertion to which I 
hope no lord in this assembly will be unwilling to subscribe. 

As an inquiry into the propriety of this address has pro- 
duced, whether necessarily or not, many observations on 
the present state of Europe, and many animadversions 
upon the late conduct, it cannot be improper for me to 
offer to your lordships my opinion of the measures which 
have been pursued by us, as well in the war with Spain, as 
with regard to the queen of Hungary, and to propose my 
conjectures concerning the events which may probably be 
produced by the distractions on the continent. 

This deviation from the question before us, will at least 
be as easily pardoned in me as in the noble lords who have 
exhibited so gloomy a representation of our approaching 
condition, who have lamented the slavery with which they 
imagine all the states of Europe about to be harassed, and 
described the insolence and ravages of those oppressors to 
whom their apprehensions have already given the empire 
of the world. For surely, my lords, it is an endeavour no 
less laudable to dispel terrour, than to excite it ; and he 
who brings us such accounts as we desire to receive, is 
generally listened to with indulgence, however unelegant 
may be his expressions, or however irregular his narration. 

That the power of the family of Bourbon is arrived at a 
very dangerous and formidable extent ; that it never was 
hitherto employed but to disturb the happiness of the uni- 
verse ; that the same schemes which our ancestors la- 
boured so ardently and so successfully to destroy, are now 
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formed afresh, and intended to he put in iiumediato execu- 
tion ; that the empire is desigiuul to ho iudd henceforward 
in dependence on France; and that the house' of Austria, 
by which the commoji rights of mankind have Ixaiu so long 
supported, is now marked out for deslnuition, is too evi- 
dent to be contested. 

It is allowed, my lords, that the power of the, house of 
Austria, which there was once reason to dread, lest it might 
have been employed against us, is now almost (txtinguishod; 
and that name, which has for so many ages filled the histo- 
ries of Europe, is in danger of being Ibrgotten. It is al- 
lowed, that the house of Austria cannot fall without ex- 
posing all those who have hitherto been supported by its 
alliance, to the utmost danger ; and 1 need not add, that 
they ought, thereforo, to assist it with the idniost expedi- 
tion, and the most vigorous measures. 

It may be .suggested, my lords, that this ussistauco has 
been already delayed till it is bocomo uselo.ss, ihut the ut- 
most expedition will be too slow, and tho most vigorous 
measures too weak to stop tho torrent of tho rforKpiosts of 
France: that the fatal blow will be struck, before wo shall 
have an opportunity to ward it oil', and that our riigard for 
the house of Austria will be only compassion for this dead. 

But these, my lords, I hope, are only the apprelusnsiotis 
of a mind overborne with sudden torrours, and perplexed by 
a confused survey of complicated danger ; for if wo consi- 
der more distinctly the powers which may he brought in 
opposition to Franco, wo shall find no reason for despair- 
ing that we may ouce more stand up with success in <le- 
fence of our religion and tho liluirty of mankind, and once 
more reduce those troublors of the worhl to tho necessity 
of abandoning their dc.structive designs. 

The noble lord has already mentioned tho present dis- 
position of throe powerful states, as a motive for vigorous 
resolutions, and a consideration that may, at least, preserve 
us from despair ; and it is no small satisfaction to mo to 
observe, that his penetration and experienoo incline him 
to hope upon the prospect of affairs as they now appear; 
because I doubt not but that hope will be improved into 
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confidence, by the account which I can now give your lord- 
ships of the intention of another power, yet more formid- 
able, to engage with us in the great design of repressing the 
insolence of France. 

A treaty of alliance, my lords, has been for some time 
concerted with the emperour of Muscovy, and has been ne- 
gotiated with such diligence, that it is now completed, and 
I doubt not but the last ratifications will arrive at this court 
in a few days ; by which it will appear to your lordships, 
that the interest of this nation has been vigilantly regarded, 
and to our allies, that the faith of Britain has never yet 
been shaken. It will appear to the French, that they have 
precipitated their triumphs, that they have imagined them- 
selves masters of nations by whom they will be in a short 
time driven back to their own confines, and that, perhaps, 
they have parcelled out kingdoms which they are never 
likely to possess. 

It was affirmed, and with just discernment, that applica- 
tions ought to be made to this powerful court, as the pro- 
fessed adversary of France; and if it was not hitherto 
known that their assistance had been assiduously solicited, 
our endeavours were kept secret only that their success 
might be more certain, and that they might surprise more 
powerfully by their effects. 

Nor have the two other princes, which were mentioned 
by the noble lord, been forgotten, whose concurrence is at 
this time so necessary to us : and I doubt not but that the 
representations which have been made with all the force 
of truth, and all the zeal that is awakened by interest and 
by danger, will in time produce the effects for which they 
were intended ; by convincing those princes that they en- 
danger themselves by flattering the French ambition, that 
they are divesting themselves of that defence of which they 
will quickly regret the loss, and that they are only not 
attacked at present, that they may be destroyed more 
easily hereafter. 

But it is always to be remembered, my lords, that in 
publick transactions, as in private life, interest acts with 
less force as it is at greater distance, and that the imme- 
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cliato motive will generally prevail. Futurity impairs the 
intluenco of the most imi)ortnut objects of ctinsideration, 
even when it does not lesami their corlainty; and with 
regard to events only probable, cv(mts which a thousand 
accidents may obviate, they are almost annihilated, with 
regard to the human mintl, by being placed at a distance 
from us. Wherever imagination can ('sert its ]»ower, wo 
easily dwell upon the most pleasing views, and llatt('r our- 
selves with those cous<!<|uences, which though perhaps 
least to bo expected, arc most desired. Whe,r<!vor dif- 
ferent events may arise, which is tlm state* of all human 
transactions, we naturally promote* our ho|n's, mid re?pre'ss 
our fears; and iu time .so far d(*ceive* enirsedves, as to epiiet 
all our suspicions, lay all our terremrs asloe*p, and beitiove 
what at first we only wished. 

This, my lords, must ho tin* eleliisiem by which some 
states are induced to favour, and eithiirs te) ne'glect the* en- 
croachmemts eif France. Men are inipeilitick, as they are 
wicked; because they prefer the gratilie*atiem of the pri*- 
sent hour to the assurance e>f solid and pe*rinanent, but 
distant liappincss. 'rhe French take* aelvautnge* of tliis 
general weakness of the huiiuui mind, and by magniticent 
promises to one prince, mid petty grants to uiiothcr, rocon- 
oile them to tlicir designs. Each linds tliat Ii<* shall gain 
morfs by contracting un ulliunot* with them, than with an- 
other state which lias no view boside.s that of pres(*rving 
to every sovereign his just rights, and which, tliurelbre, as 
it plunders none, will have nothing to Imstow. 

This, my lords, is the disadvantage under whicli our 
negotiators labour against those of France; we have no 
kingdoms to parcel out among those whose confederacy 
we solicit ; we can promise thorn no superiority uliovo the 
neighbouring princes which they do not now posse.sa ; we 
assume not the province of adjusting the boundaries of 
dominion, or of deciding contested titles : wo promise only 
the preservation of quiet, and the establishment of safety. 

But the French, my lords, oppose ns with other argu- 
ments, arguments which, indeed, receive their force from 
folly and credulity ; but what more powerful assistance can 
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be desired ? They promise not mere negative advantages, 
not an exemption from remote oppression, or an escape 
from slavery, which, as it was yet never felt, is very little 
dreaded ; they offer an immediate augmentation of domi- 
nion, and an extension of power; they propose new tracts 
of commerce, and open new sources of wealth ; they invite 
confederacies, not for defence, but for conquests ; for con- 
quests to be divided among the powers by whose union 
they shall be made. 

Let it not, therefore, be objected, my lords, to our mi- 
nisters, or our negotiators, that the French obtain more 
influence than thej ; that they are more easily listened to, 
or more readily believed ; for while such is the condition 
of mankind, that what is desired is easily credited, while 
))rofit is more powerful than reason, the French eloquence 
will frequently prevail. 

Whether, my lords, our seeming want of success in the 
war with Spain admits of as easy a solution, my degree of 
knowledge in military affairs, does not enable me to deter- 
mine. An account of this part of our conduct is to be ex- 
pected from the commissioners of the admiralty, by whom, 
I doubt not, but such reasons will be assigned for all the 
operations of our naval forces, and such vindications 
offered of all those measures, which have been hitherto 
imputed too precipitately to negligence, cowardice, or 
treachery, as will satisfy those who have been most vehe- 
ment in their censures. 

But because it does not seem to me very diflScult to apo- 
logize for those miscarriages which have occasioned the 
loudest complaints, I will lay before your lordships what I 
have been able to collect from inquiry, or to conjecture 
from observation ; and doubt not but it will easily appear, 
that nothing has been omitted from any apparent design of 
betraying our country, and that our ministers and com- 
manders will deserve, at least, to be heard before they are 
condemned- 

That great numbers of our trading vessels have been 
seized by the Spaniards, and that our commerce has, there- 
fore, been very much embarrassed and interrupted, is suffi- 
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ciently manifest; but to mo, my lords, tliis appears one of 
the certain and necessary consequences of war, which are 
always to he expected, and to l)(» set in our consnltutious 
against the advantages which wo propose to oI))ain. It is 
as rational to expect, that of an army sent against our ene- 
mies, every man should return unhurt (o his ae(piuint- 
ances, as that every merchant should see his shii) and 
cargo sail safely into port. 

If we examine, my lords, tho lat(^ war, of whicdi tins 
conduct has boon so lavishly applamhul, in which the 
victories which wo obtained have hcuni so loudly <!ele- 
brated, and which has boon proposed to tins imitation of all 
future ministers, it will appear, that our losses of tho same 
kind were then very freciucnt,^ and, p(srlia|)s, not h^ss com- 
plained of, tho<igh tho murmurs are now (orgottem, and 
the acclamations transmitted to posterity, h(S‘.atis<i we na- 
turally relate what ha.s given us satisfaction, and supprciss 
what we cannot recollect without nneasinoss. 

If we look farther backward, my lords, und inquire into 
the event of any other war iii which wo engaged since 
commerce has constituted so largo a part of tho interest 
of this nation, I doubt not hut in proportion to our trade 
will be found our losses ; and in all future wars, us in the 
present, I shall expect tho same calamities and the same 
complaints. For tho escape of any numbtir of ships raises 
no transport, nor produces any gratitude ; hut tlni loss of a 
few will always give occasion to clamours and discontent. 
For vigilance, however diligent, can never produc<i more 
safety than will bd naturally expected from our incontt'st- 
able superiority at sea, by which a great part of the nation 
is so far deceived as to imagine, that because we cannot be 
conquered, we cannot be molested. 

Nor do I see how it is possible to employ our power 
more effectually for the protection of our trade than by the 
method now pursued of covering tho ocean with our fleets, 
and stationing our ships of war in every place where 
danger can be apprehended. If it be urged, that tlio inefli- 
cacy of our measures is a sufficient proof of their impro- 
priety, it will be proper to substitute another plan of opera- 
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tion, of -which the success may be more probable. To me, 
ray lords, the loss of some of our mercantile vessels shows 
only the disproportion between the number of our ships of 
war, and the extent of the sea, which is a region too vast 
to be completely garrisoned, and of which the frequenters 
must inevitably be subject to the sudden incursions of 
subtle rovers. 

The disposition of our squadrons has been such, as was 
doubtless dictated by the most acute sagacity, and the 
most enlightened experience. The squadron which was 
appointed to guard our coasts has been ridiculed as an 
useless expense ; and its frequent excursions and returns, 
without any memorable attempt, have given occasion to 
endless raillery, and incessant exclamations of wonder and 
contempt. But it is to be considered, my lords, that the 
enemies of this nation, either secret or declared, had 
powerful squadrons in many ports of the Mediterranean, 
which, had they known that our coasts were without de- 
fence, might have issued out on a sudden, and have ap- 
peared unexpectedly in our Channel, from whence they 
might have laid our towns in ruin, entered our docks, 
burnt up all our preparations for future expeditions, car- 
ried into slavery the inhabitants of our villages, and left 
the maritime provinces of this kingdom in a state of gene- 
ral desolation. 

Out of this squadron, however necessary, there was yet 
a reinforcement of five ships ordered to assist Haddock, 
that he might be enabled to oppose the designs of the Spa- 
niards, though assisted by their French confederates, whom 
it is known that he was so far from favouring, that he was 
stationed before Barcelona to block them up. Why he 
departed from that port, and upon what motives of policy, 
or maxims of war, he suffered the Spaniards to prosecute 
their scheme, he only is able to inform us. 

That the Spaniards have not at least been spared by d^ 
sign, is evident from their sufferings in this war, whicn 
have been much greater than ours. Many of our ships 
have, indeed, been snatched \ip by the rapacity of private 
adventurers, whom the ardour of interest had made vigi- 
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lant, and whoso colority of pursuit us woll us (light, tuuiblos 
them to take the advantugo of tho situation of thoir own 
ports, and those of thoir (Vituids. But us noin^ of our ships 
have been denied convoys, I know not how tin! loss of 
them can bo imputed to tho ministry ; and if any of those 
who sailed under the protection of ships of war have been 
lost, tho commanders may bo rtitpiircid to vindicate them- 
selves from tho charge of negligence or treachery. 

But this inquiry, my lords, must he, in my opinion, re- 
served for another day, when it may hoeotne tho iminediuto 
subject of our consultations, with which it has at pr<!sent 
no cohoronce, or to which, at lousl, it is very rcsmotijly rei- 
lated. For I am not abU', upon tho most impartial and 
tho most attontivo considtiralion of the addn'ss now pro- 
posed to your lordships, to p«UT.eive any necessity of a 
previous inquiry into tho conduct of tlu' war, Uit! transac- 
tion of our negotiations, or the statit of the! kingdom, in 
order to our compliance with this muti<»n, by which we shall 
be far from sheltering any ernni! from punishmenl, or any 
doubtful conduct from iiupilry i shall be far from obstruct- 
ing the course of imtiomd justice, or approving what wt! do 
not understand. 

Tho chief tendency of his majesty's speech is to ask our 
advice on this oxtiaordinary conjuncltire of atliiirs ; a con- 
duct undoubtedly worthy of a British monarch, and which 
we ought not to requite with disrespect; but wlmt hiss can 
be inferred from an alteration of our establisluid forms of 
address, by an omission of any part of thi! speech ! b'or 
wbat will be imagined by his majesty, by the nation, and 
by the whole world, hut that we did not approve what wu 
did not answer 2 

The duke of ARayi.G spoke to tho following purpose : 
— My lords, it is with groat reason that the present time 
has been represented to us from the throno us u time of 
uncommon danger and disturbance, a time in which the 
barriers of kingdoms are broken down, in contempt of 
every law of heaven and of earth, and in whhsh ambition, 
rapine, and oppression, seem to be let loose upon mankind ; 
a time in which some nations send out armies and invade 
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the territories of their neighbours, in opposition to the most ' 
solemn treaties, of which others, with equal perfidy, si- 
lently suflTer, or secretly favour the violation. 

At a time like this, when treaties are considered only as 
momentary expedients, and alliances confer no security, it 
is evident that the preservation of our rights, our interest, 
and our commerce, must depend only on our natural 
strength ; and that instead of cultivating the friendship of 
foreign powers, which we must purchase upon disadvan- 
tageous conditions, and which will be withdrawn from us 
whenever we shall need it; we ought, therefore, to collect 
our own force, and show the world how little we stand in 
need of assistance, and how little we have to fear from the 
most powerful of our enemies. 

Our country, ray lords, seems designed by nature to 
subsist without any dependence on other nations, and by a 
steady and resolute improvement of these advantages with 
which providence has blessed it, may bid defiance to man- 
kind; it might become, by the extension of our commerce, 
the general centre at which the wealth of the whole earth 
might be collected together, and from whence it might be 
issued upon proper occasions, for the diffusion of liberty, 
the re'.pression of insolence, and the preservation of peace. 

But this glory, and this influence, my lords, must arise 
from domestick felicity ; and domestick felicity can only be 
produced by a mutual confidence between the government 
and the people. Where the governours distrust the affec- 
tions of their subjects, they will not be very solicitous to 
advance their happiness; for who will endeavour to in- 
crease that wealth which will, as he believes, be employed 
against him ? Nor will the -subjects cheerfully concur even 
with the necessary measures of their governours, whose ge- 
neral designs they conceive to be contrary to the publick 
interest ; because any temporary success or accidental re- 
putation, will only dazzle the eyes of the multitude, while 
their liberties are stolen away. 

This confidence, my lords, must be promoted where it 
exists, and regained where it is lost, by the open adminis- 
tration of justice, by impartial inquiries into publick trans- 
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actions, by the oxaltatioti of tliose whoso wisdom and 
bravery has advanced tho publick reputation, or inoroasod 
the happiness of tho nation, and tho <!onsure of those, how- 
ever elate with dignities, or surrounded with dependants, 
who by their unskilfulness or dishonesty, have either em- 
barrassed their country or betrayed it. 

For this reason, my lords, it Ls, in my opinion, inuuissary 
to gratify the nation, at the present juncture, with tho 
prospect of those measures, without which no people can 
reasonably be satisfied ; and to pacify tlunr resc'iitmeiit of 
past injuries, and quiet their ap|)rohonHionH of future mi- 
series, by a possibility, at least, that they may see the au- 
thors of all our miscarriages called to a trial in open day, 
and the merit of those men ncknowlcdgHul and rewarded, 
by whoso resolution ami Integrity tlmy imagine that the 
limil ruin of themselves and posterity has Inum hitherto 
prevented. 

That the present discontent of the British nation is al- 
most universal, that suspicion has infused itself into every 
rank and denomination of men, that complaints of the ne- 
glect of our commerce, tho misapplication of our treasure, 
and the unsuccessfidnoss of our arms, are to las luiurd from 
every moutl), and in every place, where men dure utter 
their sentiments, I suppose, my lords, no nmn will deny ; 
for whoever should stand up in ojrpositiou to tho truth of 
a fact so generally known, would distinguish himself, (tven 
in this age of effrontery and corruption, by a contempt of 
reputation, not yet known amongst mankind. 

And indeed, my lords, it must bo confessed that these 
discontents and clamours are produced by such an appear- 
ance of folly, or of treachery, us few ages or mitions have 
ever known ; by such an obstinate porsevuruuco in bud 
measures, as shame has hitherto prevented in those upon 
whom nobler motives, fidelity to their trust, und lovo of 
their country, had lost their inlluence. 

Other ministers, when they have formed designs of sucrl- 
ticing the publick interest to their own, have been com- 
pelled to better measures by timely discoveries, and just 
representations ; they haye been criminal only because they 
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hoped for secrecy, and have vindicated their conduct 'po' 
longer than while they had hopes that their apologie^ 
might deceive. . 

But our heroick ministers, my lords, have set themselves 
free from the shackles of circumspection, they have disbur- 
dened themselves of the embarrassments of caution, and 
claim an exemption from the necessity of supporting their 
measxires by laborious deductions and artful reasonings; 
they defy the publick when they can no longer delude it, 
and prosecute, in the face of the sun, those measures which 
they have not been able to support, and of which the fatal 
consequences are foreseen by the whole nation. 

When they have been detected in one absurdity, they 
take shelter in another; when experience has shown that 
one of their attempts was designed only to injure their 
country, they propose a second of the same kind with equal 
confidence, boast again of their integrity, and again require 
the concurrence of the legislature, and the support of the 
people. 

When they had for a long time suffered our trading ves- 
sels to be seized iu sight of our own ports, when they had 
despatched fleets into the Mediterranean, only to lie ex- 
posed to the injuries of the weather, and to sail from one 
coast to another, only to show that they had no hostile in- 
tentions, and that they were fitted out by the friends of the 
Spaniards, only to amuse and exhaust the nation, they at 
length thought it necessary to lull the impatience of the 
people, who began to discover that they had hitherto been 
liarassed with taxes and impresses to no purpose, by the 
appearance of a new effort for the subjection of the enemy, 
and to divert, by the expectations which an army and a 
fleet naturally raise, any clamours at their past conduct. 

For this end, having entered into their usual consulta- 
tions, they projected an expedition into America, for which 
they raised forces and procured transports, with all the 
pomp of preparation for the conquest of half the conti- 
nent, not so much to alarm the Spaniards, which I conceive 
but a secondary view, as to fill the people of Britain with 
amusing prospects of great achievements, of the addition 
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of new dominions to this empire, and an ample rtiparation 
for all their damages. 

Thus provided with forces sudiciont, in a|»peurunce, for 
this mighty enterprise, they ombarke.d them after many 
delays, and dismissed them to their fat(s liaving first dis- 
posed their regulations in such a maiiruir, that it was im- 
possible that they should meet with success. 

I can call your lordslu|)s to witness, that this iinpossibi- 
lity was not discovered by mo after the ovimt, for 1 fore- 
told in this house, that their designs, so conducted, must 
evidently miscarry. 

Nor was this prediction, my lords, tlui ellect of any un- 
common sagacity, or any accidental ccnjoidure on future 
consequences which happened to be right; for to any man 
who has had opportunities of ob.serviiig that knowledge in 
war is necessary to success, and fi.tperience is tins I'ounda- 
tion of knowledge, it was suflicitsully plain that our forces 
must be repulsed. 

The forces sent into America, my lords, wcu-e newly 
raised, placed under the dirootion of ollieers not hms igno- 
rant than themselves, and commanded by a man wlm never 
had commanded any troops before ; and who, liewever 
laudable he might have discharged the duty of a captain, 
was wholly unacquainted with the province of u general. 

Yet was this man, my lords, preferred, lad only to a 
multitude of other officers, to whom ex))erhnice must have 
been of small advantage, if it did not furnish them with 
knowledge far suporiour to his, but to fiv(3 and forty gene- 
rals, of whom I liope the nation has no r«tason to snsjjoct 
that any of them would not gladly have servetl it on an 
occasion of so great importance, and willingly have con- 
ducted an expedition intended to retrieve the honour of 
the British name, the terrour of our arms, and the security 
of our commerce. 

When raw troops, my lords, with young oflicers, are to 
act under the command of an unskilful general, wlmt is it 
reasonable to expect, but what bus happened — overthrow, 
slaughter, and ignominy? What but that ohenp victories 
should heighten the insolence, and harden the obstinacy of 
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our enemies ; and that we should not only be weakened by 
our loss, but dispirited by our disgrace ; by the disgrace of 
being overthrown by those whom we have despised, and 
with whom nothing but our own folly could have reduced 
us to a level. 

The other conjecture which I ventured to propose to 
your lordships, with regard to the queen of Hungary, was 
not founded on facts equally evident with the former, 
though experience has discovered that it was equally true. 
It was then asserted, both by other lords and myself, that 
money would be chosen by that princess as an assistance 
more useful than forces ; an opinion, which the lords who 
are engaged in the administration vigorously opposed. In 
consequence of their determination, forces were hired, for 
what purpose — ^let them now declare, since none but them- 
selves have yet known. 

That at least they were not taken into our pay for the 
service for which they were required, the succour of the 
house of Austria, is most evident, unless the name of ar- 
mies is imagined sufficient to intimidate the French, as the 
Spaniards are to be subdued by the sight of fleets. They 
never marched towards her frontiers, never opposed her 
enemies, or afforded her the least assistance, but stood idle 
and unconcerned in the territories of Hanover ; nor was 
it known that they existed by any other proof than that 
remittances were made for their pay. 

Such, my lords, was the assistance, asked with so much 
solicitude, and levied with so much expedition, for the 
queen of Hungary ; such were the effects of the zeal of 
our illustrious ministers for the preservation of that august 
house, to whose alliance we are perhaps indebted for the 
preservation of our religion and our liberties, and to which 
all Europe must have recourse for shelter from the oppres- 
sion of France. 

When this formidable body of men was assembled, my 
lords, and reviewed, they were perhaps found too graceful 
and too well sorted to be exposed to the dangers of a bat- 
tle ; and the same tenderness that has so long preserved 
our own forces from any other field than the park, might 
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rescue them from the fatigues of acc()mi»auying the active 
hussars iu their iucursions, or the steady Austrians in tlicir 
conflicts. 

Whatever was the reason, my lords, it is eortain that 
they have been reserved for other opporttiuities of signal- 
izing their courage; and they 8le])t in (juiet, and fattened 
upon the wealth of Britain, while the imenfuis of our illus- 
trious, magnanimous, and untortunate ally, entered her ter- 
ritories without opposition, nvarched through thonr uninter- 
rupted, and rather took possession than made conquests. 

q’hat in tliis condition of her affiiirs, the queen would re- 
fuse an offer of twelve thonsand men; that when she was 
driven from one country to anotlu'.r, atlcuided by an army 
scarcely sufficient to form a Hying camp, she would not 
gladly have accepted a reinforcement so powerful, hit those 
believe, my lords, who have yet never been deceived by 
ministerial faith. 

The real designs of the ministry, my lords, are suffi- 
ciently obvious, uor is any thing mor<i eiirtain, than that 
they had, in requiring this mock assistance for the queen of 
Hungary, no other design than that of raising her expect- 
ations only to deceive them; and to divert her, by confi- 
dence in their preparations, from having roconrse to more 
efficacious expedients, that she might become, without re- 
sistance, the .slave of France. 

For tins purpose they determined to succour her with 
forces rather than with money, hecause many reasons 
might be protended, by which the inarch of the forces 
might be retarded; but the money, ray lords, when granted, 
must have boon more speedily remitted. 

At last the queen, weary with delays, and urnloubtedly 
sufficiently informed of those designs, which arc now, how- 
ever generally discovered, confidently denied, desired a 
siqiply of money, which might be granted without leaving 
Hanover exposed to an invasion. With this demand, 
which they had no pretence to deny, they have yet found 
expedients to delay their compliance. For it does not ap- 
pear that the whole sum grunted has yet been paid ; and it 
would well become those noble lords, whose offices give 
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them an opportunity of observing the distribution of the 
publick money, to justify themselves from the suspicions of 
the nation, by declaring openly what has been remitted, and 
what yet remains to be disbursed for some other purpose. 

Is it not, therefore, evident, my lords, that by promising 
assistance to this unhappy princess, the ministry intended 
to deceive her ? That when they flattered her with the 
approach of auxiliary forces, they designed only to station 
them where they might garrison the frontiers of Hanover? 
And that when they forced her to solicit for pecuniary aid, 
they delayed the payment of the subsidy, that it might not 
be received till it could produce no effect ? 

This, my lords, is not only evident from the manifest ab- 
surdity of their conduct upon any other supposition, but 
from the general scheme which has always been pursued 
by the man whose dictatorial instructions regulate the 
opinions of all those that constitute the ministry, and of 
whom it is well known, that it has been the great purpose 
of his life to aggrandize France, by applying to her for 
assistance in imaginary distresses from fictitious confede- 
racies, and by sacrificing to her in return the house of 
Austria, and the commerce of Britain. 

How then, my lords, can it be asserted by us, that the 
house of Austria has been vigilantly supported? How can 
we approve measures, of which we discover no effect but 
the expense of the nation ? A double expense, produced 
first by raising troops, which though granted for the assist- 
ance of the Austrians, have been made use of only for the 
protection of Hanover, and by the grant of money in the 
place of these troops, which were thus fallaciously obtained, 
and thus unprofitably employed ! 

For what purpose these forces were in reality raised, I 
suppose no man can be ignorant, and no man to whom it is 
known can possibly approve it. How then, my lords, can 
we concur in an address by which the people must be per- 
suaded, that we either are deceived ourselves, or endea- 
vour to impose upon them ; that we either dare not con- 
demn any measures, however destructive, or that, at least, 
we are in haste to approve them, lest inquiry should dis- 
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cover their tendency too plaifdy to hnivc^ tis the power of 
applauding' them, without an opim declaration of our own 
impotence, or diwsrogard for the welfare of the puhlh^.k. 

The complaints of the people art^ alrt^ady clamorous, and 
their discontent open and universal ; and sundy the voice 
of the people ought, at least, to awak(^ tis to an examina- 
tion of their condition. A.n(l though w<^ should not imme- 
diately condemn those whom they censure and detest, as 
the authors of their miseru^s, wo ouglit, at k^ast, to pay so 
much regard to the accusation of tlu^ whoI<? community, 
as not to reject it without incpiiry, as a suspicitia merely 
chimerical. 

Whether these complaints ami suspicions, my lords, pro- 
ceed from real injuries and imminent dangers, or from false 
accusations and groundless terrours, they tupmlly di^scrvo 
the attoutlon of this house, whoso gr^^at care is th<i hapj)i- 
ness of the people : people equally worthy of your tender- 
ness and regard, whether they are hutrayed by one party 
or another ; whether tliey are plundered by the udvocufes 
of the administration, under protonce of supporting the go- 
vernment, or affrighted with unronsonabk^ clamours by the 
opponents of the court, under the specaous appearance of 
protecting liberty. Tho people, my lords, are in tuthor 
case equally misorabki, and dosorvo equally to bo rosouetl 
from distress. 

By what method, my lords, can this be efieclod, but by 
some publick assurance from this house, that the tratisac- 
tions of the nation shall no longer be conctudod in impe- 
netrable secrecy; that measures shall ho no longer ap- 
proved without examination; that publick evils shall be 
traced to their causes ; and that disgrace, winch they have 
hitherto brought upon the publick, shall fall for the future 
only upon the authors of them. . 

Of giving this assurance, and of quieting by it the cla- 
mours of the people ; clamours which, whether just or not, 
are too formidable to be slighted, and too loud not to \m 
heard, we have now the most proper opportunity before us. 
The address which the practice of our ancestors requires 
us to make to his majesty, may give us occasion of express- 
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ing at once our loyalty to the crown, and our fidelity to onr 
country; our zeal for the honour of our sovereign, and our 
regard for the happiness of the people. 

For this purpose it is necessary that, as we preserve 
the practice of our ancestors in one respect, we revive it 
in another; that we imitate those in just freedom of lan- 
guage whom we follow in the decent forms of ceremony ; 
and show that as we preserve, like them, a due sense of 
the regal dignity, so, like them, we" know likewise how to 
preserve our own, and despise flattery on one side, as we 
decline rudeness on the other. 

A practice, my lords, has prevailed of late, which cannot 
but be allowed pernicious to the publick, and derogatory 
from the honour of this assembly ; a practice of retaining 
in our address the words of the speech, and of following it 
servilely from period to period, as if it were expected that 
wo should always adopt the sentiments of the court ; as if 
we were not summoned to advise, but to approve, and ap- 
prove without examination. 

By such addresses, my lords, all inquiries may be easily 
precluded ; for the minister by whom the speech is com- 
piled, may easily introduce the most criminal transactions 
in such a manner, as that they may obtain the approbation 
of this house; which he may plead afterwards at our bar, 
when he shall be called before it, and either involve us in 
the disgrace of inconsistency, and expose us to general con- 
tempt, or be acquitted by our former suffrages, which it 
would be reproachful to retract, and yet criminal to confirm. 

It is not necessary, my lords, on this occasion to observe, 
what all parties have long since acknowledged, when it 
did not promote their interest to deny it, that every speech 
from the throne is to be considered as the work of the mi- 
nister, because it is generally written by him ; or if com- 
posed by the king himself, must be drawn up in pursuance 
of the information and counsel of the ministry, to whom it 
is, therefore, ultimately to be referred, and may conse- 
quently be examined without any failure of respect to the 
person of the prince. 

This ought, however, to be observed, my lords, that it 
may appear more plainly how certainly this practice may bo 
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imputed to the artifices of ministers, siiico it does not pro- 
mote the honour of the prince, and manifestly obstructs 
the interest of the people; since it is a practice, irrational 
in itself, because it is inconsistent with the R-reat purpose 
of this assembly, and can, therefore, serve* no other pur- 
pose than that of procuring indemnity to tin* ministers, by 
placing them out of the reach of future animadversion. 

XjCt not, my lords, tho uninbuTupied continua,nc<i of tills 
practice for some reigns bo jih'uded in its ilefence ; for 
nothing is more worthy of tho dignity of this house, than 
to prevent the multiplication of dangerous jm^cedents. 
That a custom manifestly injurious to the )iuhliek bus con- 
tinued long, is the strongest reason for breaking it, lu*eauso 
it acquires every y<iar now autliority and greater v(*nera- 
tion : if when a nation is alarmed and diHtnmled, a custom 
of twenty years is not to be. infringed, it may in twenty 
years more be so firmly established, that many may think it 
necessary to bo supported, even wlien those ealamities are 
incontestably felt, which, perhaps, now are only feared. 

I shall, therefore, my lords, propo.se, that of the address 
moved for, all he left out Imt tho first paragraph ; it will 
then bo more consistent with the honour of your lordships, 
with our regard for tho people, and with our duty to the 
crown, and hope no lord will refuse his concurnmee. 

Lord Hardwickk rose next, and spoke to tho follow- 
ing eft'ect : — My lords, upon an uttontive consideration of 
the address now proposed, I am not able to discovtir any 
objections whicli can justly hinder tho unanimous concur- 
rence of this assembly, since there is not any proposition 
contained in it either dangerous or uncertain. 

The noble lords who have opposed tliis motion witli tho 
most ardent vehemence, are very far from denying what is 
asserted in it; they readily grant that designs uro con- 
certed by many formidable powers against tho house of 
Austria, and that the consequences of the ruin of that 
family must extend to the utmost parts of Europe, and 
endanger the liberties of Britain itself; that tho power of 
France will then be without a rival, and that she may after- 
wards gratify her ambition without fear and without danger. 

Nor is it, my lords, le.ss obvious in itself, or loss gone- 
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rally allowed, that this is a time which demands the most 
active vigour, the most invariable unanimity, and the most 
diligent despatch ; that nothing can interrupt the course of 
our common enemies but the wisest counsels, and the most 
resolute opposition ; and that upon our conduct at this 
great conjuncture may probably depend the happiness and 
liberty of ourselves, our allies, and our posterity. 

All this, my lords, is allowed to be apparently and in- 
disputably true ; I am, therefore, at a loss to* conceive what 
can be the occasion of the debate in which some of your 
lordships have engaged. As the causes of the calamities 
which are said to threaten us are not assigned in the ad- 
dress, we shall leave ourselves at full liberty to charge 
them upon those who shall appear from future inquiries to 
deserve so heavy an accusation. 

If the ministers of the court have, by any inconstancy in 
their measures, or folly in their negotiations, given an op- 
portunity to the enemies of Europe to extend their influ- 
ence, or endangered either our own interest, or that of our 
allies ; if they ha^?e by oppression or negligence alienated 
from his majesty the affections of his people, or the confi- 
dence of his confederates, nothing that is contained in the 
address now before us can be produced by them in justifi- 
cation of their conduct, or secure them from accusation, 
censure, and punishment. 

If the war, my lords, has been hitherto carried on with 
clandestine stipulations, or treacherous compacts; if our 
admirals have received orders to retire from the coast of 
Spain, only to give our enemies an opportunity of invading 
the dominions of the queen of Hungary, or have, without 
directions# deserted their stations, and abandoned the pro- 
tection of our commerce and our colonies; we shall, not- 
withstanding this address, retain in our hands the privilege 
of inquiring into their conduct, and the power, if it be 
found criminal, of inflicting such penalties as justice shall 
require. 

I know not, therefore, my lords, upon what motives the 
debate is continued, nor what objections they are which 
hinder our unanimity, at a time when, all petty contro- 

VOIi. i» ^ ^ 
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versics ought to bo forgot, and all nominal dlstiiiotions laid 
aside ; at a time wlion general diuigor may justly elaim 
general attention, and wo onglit to siisin'iid llui assertion 
of oar partioular opinions, and tli<i prosoeulion of onr se- 
parate interests, and regard only tlie opposition of l''ranco, 
the support of our allies, and the prt^servalion of onr 
country. 

The noble lords who havti olfered their sentinnuits on 
this occasion, have very dilfusely oxpatiat('d on the mise- 
ries that impend over us, and have shown uueoimnon dex- 
terity and acuteness in tracing tluun all to one source, the 
weakness or dishonesty of the British ministry. 

For my part, my lords, though, j)orhaps, 1 holiewe that 
many circumstances of the prissent distnsss art> to ho im- 
puted to accidents which could not ho forestunii, and that 
the conduct of the ministry, howovor Honn'tinio.s disap- 
pointed of the efl'octs intended hy it, was yot prudont and 
sincere, I shall at present forbear to ongago in their de- 
fence, bccau.so tins discussion of a ([uostion so complicated 
must necessarily r(u|uir« much time, un<l boeauso 1 think 
it not so useful to iiujuiro how wo woro involvotl in onr 
present dillicultios, as hy what moans wo may ho extri- 
cated from them. 

The method by which weak status aro made strong, and 
by which those that aro already powc^rful, nro (Uiablod to 
exert their strength with ofHcacy, is the promotion of union, 
and tho abolition ofall suspicions by which the people may 
be incited to a distrust of their sovoretign, or the sovereign 
provoked to a disregard of his people. With this view, 
my lords, all addresses oxight to he drawn up, and this con- 
sideration will be Huflicient to restrain us from any innova- 
tions at a time like this. 

If it should be granted, my lords, that the ancient 
method were better adapted to the gonerul intention of 
addresses, more correspondent to the dignity of this house, 
and liable to fewer inconvenienoies than that which later 
times have introduced, yet it will not follow that we can 
now safely change it. 

Nothing in the whole doctrine of politicks is better known, 
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th^0 that thofo are times when the redress of grievances, 
inveterate apd gus tomary, is not to be attempted ; times 
when the utmost care is barely sufficient to avert extreme 
calamities, and prevent a total dissolution ; and in which 
the consideration of lighter evils must not be suffered to 
interrupt more important counsels, or divert that attention 
which the preservation of the state necessarily demands. 

Such, my lords, is the present time, even by the confes- 
sion of those who have opposed the motion, and of whom, 
therefore, it may be reasonably demanded, why they 
waste these important hours in debates upon forms and 
words ? 

For that only forms and words have produced the debate, 
must be apparent, even to themselves, when the fervour 
of controversy shall have slackened ; when that vehemence, 
with which the most moderate are sometimes transported, 
and that acrimony, which candour itself cannot always for- 
bear, shall give way to reflection and to reason. That the 
danger is pressing, and that pressing dangers require ex- 
pedition and unanimity, they willingly grant; and what 
more is asserted in the address ? 

That any lord should be unwilling to concur in the cus- 
tomary expressions of thankfulness and duty to his majesty, 
or in acknowledgments of that regard for this assembly with 
which he asks our assistance and advice, I am unwilling to 
suspect ; nor can I imagine that any part of the opposition 
to this proposal can be produced by unwillingness to com- 
ply with his majesty’s demands, and to promise that advice 
and assistance, which it is our duty, both to our sovereign, 
our* country, and ourselves, to offer. 

That those, my lords, who have expressed in terms so 
fall of indignation their resentment of the imaginary neg- 
lect of the queen of Hungary’s interest, have declared 
the house of Austria the only bulwark of Europe, and 
expressed their dread of the encroachments of France 
with emotions which nothing but real passion can produce, 
should be tinwilling to assert their resolution of adhering 
to the Pragmatick sanction, and of defending the liberties 
of the empire, cannot be supposed. 
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And yot, niy lords, wliut olhor reasons of* tln^ir eondtict 
can bo assig'nctl oith<u' by tho tanporotir, or ih<^ people, or 
the allies of Britain; tboso* allit\s whos<*, claim thi'y so 
warmly assort, aial wboso merits they so Umdly extol i Will 
it not Im imap^iued in Am^ign courts, that the nuuisures 
now rocommend(Hl by the emporour, are tbon|*ht not con- 
sistent with the int<n*est. of the nation? Will it not In? rea- 
dily heliev(ul, that \V(^ propose to abandon timse desig’ns of 
which w(^ cannot !)e persuaded to d(*elare tnir approbation? 

What will he the oons(‘<|nenc<‘ ofsneh an opinion artfully 
propa^j^ated by France, and conlirnuut by appt'arantans so 
likely to deceive, may easily b<^ forestam, and safely pre- 
dicted. Tho Frtmch will |n*osecute their schemes with 
fresh ardour, wlam tluiy dread no lonf»'4‘r any interruption 
from tho only nation able to resist them; and it is well 
known, my lords, how ofUm conlideiice, by <‘XeitingM*onragt\ 
produces success. 

Nor, indeed, can tho sncct'ss of their <md(mvours, thus 
animated and c|uickefied, b<‘ easily douhtml, siiuu' the, sumo 
appearances that <mcoura^H^ them will intimidutt^ fbeir 
enemies. Our allies will then think no loiigvr of' union 
against tho g'oiu^ral <mmny; they must imagine tlun’r united 
iorco Iiisnnicieat, and the only emulation amongst tlunu 
will quickly be, wliiidi shall first oiler his liln»rty to sale, 
who shall first pay his court to tho musters of tim world, 
and merit morcy by a sptualy submission. 

Thus, my lords, will tho house of Austria, that house so 
faithful to Britain, and so sUmdy in its opposition to t!u^ 
designs ot the French ambitiim, bt^ fumlty sunk in irreco- 
vorablo ruin, by those who appear to pleasi^ themselvi^.s 
with declanmtious in its praise, and ri^solutions for Its de- 
fence; and who imver speak of tht 5 French without rage 
and detestation. 

If on this occasion, my lords, wo should give any suspi- 
cion of unusual discontent, wlmt could be concluded but 
that we are unwilling any longer to emhurrass ourselves 
with remote considerations, to load this nation with taxes 
for the preservation of the rights of otlier sovereigns, and 
to Hansard armies in tho defence of the continent * What 
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can bur allies thinks but that we are at present weary of 
the burdensome and expensive honour of holding the ba- 
lance of power in our hands, are content to resign the 
unquiet province of the arbiters of Europe, and propose 
to confine our care henceforward to our immediate interest, 
and shut up ourselves in our own island? 

That this is the real design of any of those noble lords 
who have opposed the motion, I do not intend to insinuate ; 
for I doubt not but they believe the general interest both of 
this nation and its allies, most likely to be promoted by 
the method of address which they recommend, since they 
declare that they do hot think our state desperate, and con- 
fess the importance of the affairs on which we arO required 
by his majesty to deliberate, to be such, that nothing ought 
to repress our endeavours but impossibility of success. 

Such is the knowledge and experience of those noble 
lords, that the hopes which I had formed of seeing the de- 
structive attempts of the French once more defeated, and 
power restored again to that equipoise which is necessary 
to the continuance of tranquillity and happiness, have re- 
ceived new strength from their concurrence, and I shall 
now hear with less solicitude the threats of France. 

That the French, my lords, are not invincible, the noble 
duke who spoke last has often experienced; nor is there 
any reason for imagining that they are now more formidable 
than when we encountered th6m in the fields of Blenheim 
and Rumillies. Nothing is requisite but a firm union 
among* those princes who are immediately in danger from 
their encroachments, to reduce them to withdraw their 
forces from the countries of their neighbours, and quit, 
for the defence of their own territories, their schemes of 
bestowing empires, and dividing dominions. 

That such an union is now cultivated, we have been in- 
formed by his majesty, whose endeavours will probably be 
successful, however they may at first be thwarted and ob- 
structed ; because the near approach of danger will rouse 
those whom avarice has stupified, or negligence intoxicated ; 
thus truth and reason will become every day more powerful, 
and sophistry and artifice be in time certainly detected. 

When, therefore, my lords, we are engaged in consulta- 
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tioBS whicU may aflect the libertios of a groat part of man- 
kind, and by which oar posterity to raaiiy agos may bo made 
happy or miserable; when the daily progress of th(^ enemies 
of justice and of freedom ought to awaken us to vigilance 
and expedition, and there are yot just hopes that diligence 
and firmness may preserve us from ruin, let us not waste 
our time in unnecessary debates, und keep tho nations of 
Europe in suspouso by the discussion of a question, the 
decision of which may be delayed for years, without any ma- 
nifest inconvenience. Let us not embarrass his majesty by 
an unusual form of address, at a time when he his negotiat- 
ing alliances, and forming plans for the rescue of tho empire. 

Nothing, my lords, is more remote fnjm tlui real end of 
addresses, than a reprosoutation of them us made only to the 
minister; for if there bo any commerco between u prince 
and his subjects, in which he is the immediate agot»t, if his 
personal dignity bo interested in any act of govornment, 

I think it is not to be denied, that in receiving the addresses 
of the two houses, he assumt's a peculiar and distinct cha- 
racter, which cannot be confounded with his council or 
ministry. 

The duke of AaovMt rose again, and spoke to this 
effect ; — My lords, if there was iiow any contest anmngst 
us for superiority of regard to his majesty, of zeal for his 
honour, or reverence of hi.s person, I shouhl not doiibt of 
proving that no lord in this house can boast of more urdoiir, 
fidelity, or respect than my self; and if the chief question 
now amongst us related to the terms in wliich he deserves 
to be addressod by us, I should ho unwilling that any man 
should propose lang;uigt» more submissive and reverend, or 
more forcible and comprehensive than myself. 

But addresses, however they inuy for present purposes 
be represented as regarding the porsoual character of tho 
king, are in reality nothing more than replug to n speech 
composed by the minister, whose measures, if w« should 
appear to commend, our panegyrick may, in some future 
proceeding, be cited against us. Every address, therefore, 
ought to be considered as a publick record, und to be drawn 
up, to inform the natjpu, not to mislead our sovereign. 

The address now proposed, is, indeed, equally indofon- 
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isible to whomsoever it may he supposed to relate. Jf it 
respects the people, it can only drive them to despair; if 
it be confined to the sovereign, our advice, not our pane- 
gyrick, is now required, and Europe is to be preserved 
from ruin, not by our eloquence, but our sincerity. Re- 
spect to his majesty, my lords, will be best shown by pre- 
serving his influence in other nations, and his authority in 
his own empire. This can only be done by showing him 
how the one has been impaired, and how the other may be 
in time endangered. 

By addresses like this which is now proposed, my lords, 
has his majesty been betrayed into an inadvertent appro 
bation of measures pernicious to the nation, and dishonour- 
able to himself, and will now he kept ignorant of the 
despicable conduct of the war, the treacherous connivance 
at the descent of the Spaniards upon the dominions of the 
queen of Hungary, and the contempt with which every 
nation of the continent has heard of the neutrality lately 
concluded. By addresses like this^ my lords, have the 
rights of the nation been silently given up, and the invaders 
of liberty, and violators of our laws, preserved from prose- 
cution ; by such addresses have our monarchs been ruined 
at one time, and our country enslaved at another. 

Lord Harrington spoke next, in the following man- 
ner: — My lords, it is necessary to explain that treaty of 
neutrality which has been mentioned by some lords as an 
act to the last degree shameful, an act by which the nation 
has been dishonoured, and the general liberties of Europe 
have been betrayed; a representation so distant from the 
truth, that it can only be imputed to want of information. 

This treaty of neutralityv nay lords, is so far from being 
reproachful to this nation, that it has no relation to it, being 
made by his majesty not in the character of emperour of 
Britain, hut ejector of Hanover, nor is any thing stipulated 
by it but security of the dominions of Hanover, from the 
invasion of the French for a single year. 

What part of this transaction, my lords, can be supposed 
to fall under the cognizance of this assembly? Or with 
what propriety can it be mentioned in om debatea^. or pro- 
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duce m argument on oithor side ? Tfiat tho dominions of 
Britain and 1 Janovor arc distinot, and indopendemt on each 
other, has often IxHUi UKSSerted, and asseriod with truth ; 
and I liope those who so studiously sc^parah^ tludr interest 
on all other occasions, will not now uiiit<^ them only to re- 
flect maliciously on the conduct of his majesty. 

I do not, indeed, charge any lord with a design so ma- 
lignant and unjust; having ulr<Hidy assiuded it us my 
opinion, that these reproaches were produced only by igno- 
rance of the true state of tho allair, but cunuot with equal 
roadiness allow that ignorance to he wholly bhimeloss* 

Tt is necessax^, xxxy lords, in common lifti, to every man 
wlio would avoid contempt and xndiculi% to refrain from 
speaking, at least from speaking with confulemu^, on sub- 
jects with which lie has not made himsiilf sudiciently ac- 
quainted. This caution, my lords, is nmre mumssury when 
his discourse tends to tho accusation or riqumach of an- 
other, bocauso he can them onIyescu|U’' contempt himself 
by bringing it, perhaps unjustly, on him whom be con- 
demns. It is more necessary still, to him wfm speaks in the 
publick council of the nation, ami who may. by false reflec- 
tions, injure tho publick interest; and is yet more Imlis- 
pensably required in him who assumt^s tlu^ province of ex- 
amining the conduct of his sovereign. 

Lor<l ISLAV spoke in substance as follows My lords, 
it appears that all those who have spoke on eitln^r sale of 
the present question, however they may gem^rally difler in 
their opinions, agree at least in one assi^rtion, that tins time 
which is spent in this debate might ho far more usefully 
employed, and that we, in some degrei’i, desert’ the great 
cause of liberty, by giving way to trifling altifrcations, 
This, indeed, is an argument of equal force lor a con- 
cession on either side; but, as In ufluirs of Huch import- 
ance, no man ought to act in u manner contrary to the 
convictions ot his own reason, it caanot bo expected that 
we should be unanimous in our opinions, or that the dis- 
pute should be determined otherwise than by tho vote. 

I have, indeed, hoard no arguments against the motion, 
which require long consideration; for little of what has 
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been urged, has, in my opinion, been very nearly con- 
nected with the question before us, which is not whether 
the ministers have pursued or neglected the interest of, the 
nation, whether the laws have been violated or observed, 
the war timorously or magnanimously conducted, or our 
negotiations managed with dexterity or weakness, but whe- 
ther we shall olfer to his majesty the address proposed. 

In this address, my lords, it has never yet been proved ' 
that any assertions are contained either false or uncer- 
tain in themselves, or contrary to the dignity of this assem- 
bly; that any act of cowardice or treachery, any crime, or 
any eiTour, will be secured by it from detection and from 
punishment. 

That this, my lords, may appear more plainly, I move 
that die motion may be read ; nor do I doubt but that the 
question will, by a closer examination, be speedily decided. 

[The motion being again read, in order to put the ques- 
tion,] 

Lord Bathurst spoke to the effect following: — My 
lords, I know not why the noble lord should expect, that 
by reading the motion, a more speedy determination of the 
question would be produced ; for if the repeated consider- 
ation of it operates upon the minds of the lords that have 
opposed it, in the same manner as upon mine, it will only 
confirm their opinion, and strengthen their resolution. 

We are required, my lords, to join in an address of 
thanks to bis majesty for his endeavours to maintain the 
balance of power ; in an address, that implies a falsehood 
open and indisputable, and which will, therefore, only make 
us contemptible to our fellow-subjects, our allies, and our 
enemies. 

What is meant, my lords, by the balance of power, but 
such a distribution of dominion, as may keep the sovereign 
powers in mutual dread of each other, and, by consequence, 
preserve peace ; such an equality of strength between one 
prince, or one confederacy and another, that the hazard of 
war shall be nearly equal on each side ? But which of yoiur 
lordships will alOfirm, that this is now the state of Europe 1 
It is evident, my lords, that the French are far from 
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imagiuing that there is now any power which can be pxit in 
the balance against their own, and therefore distribute king- 
doms by caprice, and exalt emporoars upon tUoir own terras. 

It is evident, that tho continuauco of the balance of 
power is not now to be perceived by its natural conse- 
quences, tranquillity and liberty; the whole continent is 
now in confusion, laid waste by tho ravages of armies, subr 
ject to one sovereign to-day, and to-morrow to another : 
there is scarcely any place where tho calamities of war are 
not felt or expected, and where property, by conseejueuce, 
is not uncertain, and life itself in continual danger. 

One happy corner of the world, iiuUsed, is to bo found, 
ray lords, secured from rapine and massacre, for one year 
at least, by a well-timed neutrality, of wbicb, on wbat terras 
it was obtained, I would gladly Inrar, and whether it was 
purchased at the expense of tho honour of liritain, though 
the advantages of it are confined to Hanovisr. 

But as I am not of opinion, my lords, that the balance 
of power is preserved by the sooiirity of limiovor; or that 
those territories, however important, will In; ubIe*to furnish 
forces equivalent to the power of France, I cannot agree 
to promise, in an address of this house, to assist his majesty 
in nmniahmg the balance of power, though 1 shall cheer- 
fully give my concurrence in every just and vigorous effort 
to restore it. 

But, as it may bo urged, that any direct exproasions of 
discontent may be too wide a deviation from tho common 
forms, which for a long time havo udinittod nothing but 
submission and adulation, I shall only vtmturo to propose 
that we may, at least, contract our address, that if wo do 
not in plain language declare all o;ir suutirauiits, we may, 
however, affirm nothing that wo do not think ; and 1 am con- 
fident, that all the praises which can ho jnstly bestowed on 
the late measures, may be comprised in a very few words. 

It has been insinuated, that this change of our style may, 
perhaps, surprise his majesty, and raise in him some sus- 
picions of discontent and disapprobation ; that it may in- 
cline him to believe his measures, either not understood by 
us, or not applauded, and divert him from hia present 
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schemos, by the necessity of an inquiry into the teasoBs of 
our dislike. 

And for what other purpose, my lords, should such a 
change of our stylo be proposed t Why should we deny on 
this occasion the encomiastick language which has been df 
late so profusely bestowed, but to show that we tbinlr this 
time too dangerous for flattery, and the measures notr 
pursued, such as none but the most abject flatterers can 
commend ? 

I should hope, that if it be asked by his majesty to what 
cause it is to be imputed, that the address of this house is 
so much contracted, there would be found some amongst 
us honest enough to answer, that all which can be said with 
truth is contained in it, and that flattery and falsehood 
were not consistent with the dignity of the lords of Britain. 

I hope, my lords, some one amongst us would explain to 
his majesty the decency as well as the integrity of our con- 
duct, and inform him that we have hinted our discontent 
in the most respectful manner; and where there was sn£B- 
cient room for the loudest censure, have satisfied ourselves 
with modest silence, with a mere negation of applause. 

Should we, my lords, in opposition to the complaints of 
our countrymen, to the representations of our allies, and 
all the conviction which our reason can admit, <A oW 
senses produce, continue to act this farCe of approbatton, 
what can his majesty conceive, but that those measures 
which we applaud, ought to be prosecuted as the most 
effectual and safe? And what consequence but total ruin 
can arise from the prosecution of measures, by which we 
are already reduced to penury and contempt? 

Lord Chobmonbklby spoke next to the following 
purpose : — ^My lords, it is never without grief and wonder 
that I hear any suspicion insinuated of injustice or impro- 
priety in his majesty’s measures, of whose wisdom and 
goodness I have so much knowledge, as to affirm, with the 
utmost confidence, that he is better acquainted than any 
lord in this assembly with the present state of Europe ; so 
that he is more able to judge by what methods tranquillity 
may be reestablished ; and that he pursues the best me- 
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thodfl with the utaost purity of intention, und tlio most in- 
cessant diligence and application. 

That the justest intentions may be soinotlnics dofeafod, 
and the wisest endeavours fail of success, I shall readily 
grant; but it will not follow, that we ought not to acknow- 
ledge that wisdom and integrity which is exerted in the 
prosecution of our intenwt, or that we ought not to be 
grateful for the benefits which were sincerely intended, 
though not actually received. 

The wisdom of his majesty’s counsels, my lords, is not 
sufficiently admired, because the difficulties which he has 
to encounter arc not known, or not observed. Upon his 
majesty, my lords, lies tho task of teaching the powers of 
tho continent to prefer their real to their seeming interest, 
and to disregard, for tho .sake of distant happiness, imme- 
diate acquisitions and certain advantages. I] is majesty is 
endeavouring to unite in tho support of tho Pragmutick 
sanction those powers vvho.so dominions will be enlarged by 
the violation of it, and whom Framus bribes to her interest 
with tho spoils of Austria ; and who can wonder that suc- 
ce.ss is not easy in attempts lik(^ this? 

In such measures we ought, doubtless, to endeavour to 
animate hi.s majesty, hy an address, nt leusl not le.s,s ex- 
pressive of duty and respect than those which lus has been 
accustomed to receive ; and, therefore, I shall concur with 
the noble lords who made and supported the motion. 

[The question, on a division, passed in the affirmative. 
Content, 89. Not Content, 45}.] . ; 4 ;- 




